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FC 51... Dazzling 
cluster of seven (7) 
matched genuine blue 






FC39...'‘America’s 
Sweetheart'’—-Ultra $ 
mogera sre Solid 25 
White Gold engage- 

ment ring; genuine FC 34... Richly 













white diamonds; ba- 





blue-white diamond hand - engraved 

Grong rink 1s-ke Beta in center, 6 matched 18-K Solid White 

White Gold. Looks! diamonds inengraved Gold solitaire 

FC 48. Engraved, jike $750. solitaire “step'’ effect ‘sides. | mounting; with 
Tidal Blossom (ora Only $4.90 a month. 


oO 4.75 nh. fiery, genu'ne 
mivier te a mont blue - white dia- 

: mond. Only $2.40 
a month, 


Solid White Gold 
“step’’ model Wed- 















blue-white dia- 
monds. Only $2.65a4 





month. ; 
N » . 
$75 y/ 
FC 60... Gentlemen's massive, 
FC 49... Richly hand engraved “step” effect ring; 18-K Solid White 


prong ring of 18-K Solid White Gold, 
with a perfect. genuine blue-white Set with a perfect, genuine, blue- 
diamond in center and 2 matched genu- white diamond. Special terms; 
ine diamonds on sides. Only $4.90 a mo. a $75 $5.00 with order. Qnly $7.00 a month. 


Gold or 14-K Solid Green Gold. 


FC 5&4... The“*Love-Link’’—new, 
satiare prong, engagement ring, 
with the elegance and grace of 
much higher priced rings. Exqui- 








sitely hand engraved; 18-K Solid ! 7 

White Coe TOURS portent. Balance 
genuine ue-white diamon n 

center and 4 matched genuine di 10 MONTHS 





monds on sides. Special term: 
2 Sinctulde or Banuhices $5.00 with order. Only $7 a month. TO PAY 


FC 53... Diamond Wrist Watch. Two gen- 
uine diamonds and four Sapphires or Emer- 
alds. Engraved 14-K Solid ite Gold 
cn Guaranteed 15-jJewel movement. Open 
link bracelet to. match. Only $3.35°a month 









































DIRECT DIAMOND IMPORTATIONS 
AND OVER $2,000,000 in orders yearly 
in our national mail order and retail chain 
store system, give us tremendous advantages 
in the world’s most important buying mar- 
kets—these benefits we pass on to you in the 
greatest yalues, lowest prices in our history. 


HOW TO ORDER—Just send $1.00 with 
your order and your selection comes to you 


4) racelet to match. Sapphire set stem. on 10 Days Free Trial. No C.O.D. to pay 
on arrival. After full examination and free 


. f Only $1.87 a month. 
trial, pay balance in 10 equal monthly 


peas Sac ati Ganweckiond Wat it’sa BULOVA | payments. 
. . - Nationally advertise al- erg { 

tham of ‘Elgin; guaranteed uceurate sa Cae = f Satisfaction Guaranteed 

ependable. Engraved white perma- Caney ery & 

nent case, open link bracelet to match gy A : : 10 Days Free Trial 

| Only $2.10 a month. SE Lia | : ao. v You have the privilege of 10 days free trial— 

tie - j if not completely satisfied return shipment at 

our expense and the entire deposit: will be 

refunded. Written guarantee bond accom- 

panies every diamond and watch purchased. 


All Dealings Strictly Confidential 


“Lone Eagle’ Dedicated to Col. Chas. No Embarrassing Investigations 
A. Lindbergh=;Handsomely engraved Nearly a year to pay! No extra charge for 
white’ t case, with a guaranteed credit—no red tape—no delay. You take no 
15-jewel. Bulova precision movement. risk—satisfaction absolutely guaranteed 
Radium errs and dial. ene lee or money back. 
e'* protector. 1 rare Residents of New York City and vicinity, 
to matoh. Only $3.65 a month. who prefer, are invited to call in person at 
our salesrooms for these marvelous values. 


ESTABLISHED 1895 
















FC 55...° American Girl’’-—beauti- 
fully engraved. White Gold filled 
rectangular case. Guaranteed 15- 
lewel movement. Flexible wristacrat 

















CATALOGUE 


FREE | 
TO ADULTS. 


Euaranided Igewsl ‘Walcharn = DIAMOND & 
engraved White Gold filed 13 & ae 1/1 ik OF Si & OF 


White Gold Tilled knite: ‘fne wi 
> .fine a p 
| Waldemar chain. ANl complete. $id-soand upward. Write| ADDRESS DEPT. 52-V 


| Only $2.65 a monih. how to get your tree coPY- | 170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Go to High School at Home 


You can secure a high school education right at 
home by studying the splendid new courses re- 
cently prepared by the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 


These courses are equivalent to the cour‘? 
given in resident high schools. ‘They have been 
specially arranged for men and women who 
wish to meet college entrance examinations, to 
qualify for a business position, or to make up 
the education they missed when forced to leave 
school too soon, 


The College Preparatory Course, the High 
School Commercial Course and the High 
School English Course include English, algebra, 
ancient, medieval, modern and U. S. History, 
physiology, literature, geography, Latin, book- 
keeping, drawing, geometry, shorthand, physics, 
chemistry, salesmanship, advertising, civics, 
trigonometry, economics, corporation finance, 
money and banking, business and trade eco- 
nomics and other subjects. A diploma is given 
at graduation. 


The lessons are easy to understand and you 
will make rapid progress because you will be 
in a class by yourself and you will study under 
the guidance of instructors who dye sincerely 
interested in helping you to get ahead and 
achieve the bigger things in life. 


Just mark and mail the coupon and we will 
gladly send you interesting free booklets 


LS—ic 


Please mention this magazine 


describing the High School Courses of the 
International Correspondence Schools or any 
other subject in which you are interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CO? RESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal Universily”? 
Box 4912-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, ploase send me a copy of your book- 
let, ‘‘Whe Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subject 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


J College Preparatory Course 
(} High School Commercial Course 
DD High School English Course 
{j High School Vocational Course 
{1 High School Agricultural Course 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


{Business Management L) Salesmanship 
0 Industrial Management C1 Advertising 
Personnel Management C] Business Correspondence | 
Traffic Management {J Show Card and Sign Lettering 
(1 Accounting and C. P. A. CJ Stenography and Typing 
Coaching {] english Civil Service 
0 Cost Accounting [1 Railway Mail Clerk 
0) Bookkeeping Grade School Subjects 
U Secretarial Work High School Subjects 
OSpanish (French TJ Mlustrating Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


H Electrical Engineering (O Architect 

Electrie Lighting 0 Architects’ Blueprints 

O Mechanical Engineer () Contractor and Buildor 
OO Mech nical Draftsman (] Architectural Draftsman 
() Machine Shop Practice (] Concrete Builder 

(J Railroad Positions (D Structural Engineer 

(J Gas Engine Operating LC] Chemistry [ Pharmacy 
OCivil Engineer ([) Mining 
(0 Surveying and Mapping 

(0 Steam Engineering 

O Plumbing and Heating 
































E] Automobile Work 
Aviation Engines 
CNavigation 
OD Radio 


Agriculture 
O Matheinstics 


Name....... 





oe: cavmnnenes 


Street Address......... aceascoenmrecoepenecensesnessscossrssessensncosessneeseeseresenseseeseceMneees 


City... 





Occupation.....ecrcccsscrcccrcscsarceseees apeosaresuenaseabeisuseresscestons toseesecevesensscseseoesne 


Persons residing in‘ Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Oancdian, Limited, Montreal, Oanade 


when answering advertisements 
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CONTINUED STORIES 
Sondra : z - Philip Fair . ; : « « 50 
In Five PartecPat Three 


The Perfect Bride . : : ° « Jean Seivwright . . - 102 
In Two Parts—Part Two 


COMPLETE STORIES 


New York Love . . . . - Irene Tyler . 
The Adorable Infant fs A 6 « Gertrude Schalk . : eel 


Her Choice , A ° Gj - Cynthia Thorne . é OS 
Hard Times And Hecstectics A « Irma Mullens - A Satie 


Fires Of Fate . : ° . - Peggy Gaddis . ° Seach 
Anne Proves Her Choice = . - Helen Hibbard Dau . « 124 
POETRY 


Heart’s Desire . ° ° « « « Helen K. Roberts ° peeks 
The Magic Of You . « « +  e Rubye Woodard . ° 
Like A Rose In June ‘ ‘ ° - 4A. H. Fariss . a ; - 136 
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Your Stars And You. e . . . Kai 5 ; ° . - 137 
The Friendliest Corner . A c - Mary Morris 5 - - 143 
The Friend In Need ; : : . Laura Alston Brown. - 148 
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Beginning in next week’s issue, a new serial by a new author, “A Girl 
Surrenders,” by Velma Bradford. Order your copy now! 
eS SS SSS aaa 
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JOAN BLONDELL 


stage and screen star now being 
featured in Warner Bros. pictures 
says she is delighted with our 
new hand lotion and container. 


Profitabie Fun 
for Everyone 


Can you think of any more profit- 
able or thrilling fun than helping 
us choose a name for our new 
hand lotion and winning this Big 
Prize? This hand lotion gives the 
hands and face a soft, smooth, 
satin-like loveliness. In choosing 
@ name you may submit the name 
of a flower, bird, tree, person or, 
in fact, any name that comes to 
your mind. Coined words are ac- 
cepted. Such names as Velvo, 
Lovelo, or Satin Skin, Hollywood 
Beauty Lotion, elec. There is no 
restriction on the name you sub- 
mit. Make this your lucky day. 
Send your suggestion at once, be 
in time for the promptness prize, 
forthe very name yousendmay win. 


Make Sure of the Promptness Prize 


A gift of $500.00 extra or a latest new Ford Roadster will be given the winner of the 





In order to get quick action 
we're giving this beautiful new 
Ford Roadster, latest model, 
absolutely FREE. Or, if you 
prefer, you may have your 
choice of the Roadster, a 
Coupe or Sedan, or $500.00 
Cash. This is your opportu- 
nity. Send a name at once, 
be the winner, surprise your 
friends and neighbors by hav- 
ing the car and $1000.00 de- 
livered at your door or 
$1500.00 all cash if you pre- 
fer. Don’t think you can’t 
win, for your opportunity is 
just as good as anyone’s, if 
you will send a name at once. 
It costs you nothing to try. 


$1000.00 prize if the name is mailed within three days after this announcement is read. 


This extra prize is certainly worth going after quick. 


must be submitted by euch contestant. 


Contest closes Dec. 
or prizes will be awarded to the person or persons sending the name we choose from 


Bear in mind only one name 
20th, 1931. 


among those submitted and duplicate prizes will be given to all who send the winning 


name, 
namo at once. 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO., 1023 N. Sycamore Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif, 


Dept. 206 


This means you can’t lose even if others send the winning name first. 
Be in time for the promptness prize. @ H. M. P. Co. 1931. 


a 






wus... WHAT Shall We 
NAME t/is NEW HAND LOTION 


The prize 


Send your 


Easy Way 
Nv 















Send In a Name 
Win This Big Prize 


We are inviting everyone, no mat- 
ter who they are, to participate 
in this interesting prize contest, 
It’s a prize well worth going after ; 
$1,000 in cash, and $500.00 ex- 
tra, if you are prompt, or $1500 
in all if you want cash. This 
amount can be yours just for nam- 
ing our delightful new hand lo- 
tion. Nothing clse to do. No 
purchase necessary, nothing to 
buy or sell, and no slogan or story 
to write to win this splendid 
prize. All we want is a name, 
and if you send in your sugges- 
tion it may be just the one we 
want. Who knows, every one has 
a lucky day and this may be 
yours. It costs you nothing to 
try, so why not send a name and 
be in line for the prize? Think 
of the thrill you can get winning 
a prize like this. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW/ 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 206, 1023 N. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

I am sending the following name for your 
hand lotion. 

















































Date this announcement was read.,,.... cep eE 


Myerme Ista rewvcacsasczccsscversaastheaveccbersacsteen 







AAA OSS Tria eutheae eis oe Mentha Ts eC OT eT 


NOTE—Being prompt qualifies 
the promptness prize outlined herein. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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I Can Make 


YO a New 


Man! 







CHARLES ATLAS 
Holder of the title: 
“The World’s Most 
Perfectly De- 
veloped Man.” 


-the Book that tells how 


UST jot down your name and address on the 


coupon below, mail it to me—and I'll send 
you absolutely free of charge a copy of my big 
new book, “Everlasting Health and Strength.” 


I've helped more than 20,000 other men, youngsters 
and oldsters, fat and skinny. Some were weak, rune 
down specimens that looked like scarecrows before I 
showed them my NO-APPARATUS way to add weight, 
get smooth, even layers of powerful muscle and the 
handsome, evenly balanced proportions that you seein 
my own photo. 


Gamble a 2c Stamp—Send for FREE BOOK 


Now I’ll give YOU the PROOF in only 7 DAYS that I can turn 
you, teo, into an ‘Atlas Champion’’—make a NEW MAN of you— 
give you a handsome, HUSKY BODY, give you big, POWERFUL 
MUSULES, put_on POUNDS of firm flesh, or if you are fat pare 
you down to FIGHTING TRIM. 

And with this NEW FIGURE I’ll give you NEW HEALTH—the 
through-and-through health that rids you of constipation, pimples, 

skin blotches and that half-alive, played-out feel~ 

Just Mail ing that does you out of the good times and 
Coupon the good things of life. 

Send NOW for a free copy of my new book 
containing scores of pictures of myself 
and others who have used my _ secret 
“DYNAMIC - TENSION’ Method. 
Don’t delay—mail the coupon NOW 
for YOUR free copy of my new 
book.. Address CHARLES AT- 

LAS, Dept. 38-H, 133 East 

23rd St., New York City. 


oon es ee 
CHARLES ATLAS, 

Dept. 38-H, 

133 East 23rd St., New York City. 


I want the proof that your system 
of Dynamic-Tension will give me, 
too, a healthy, husky body and big 
v2 muscle development. Send me a free 

copy_of your book, “Everlasting Health 


V4 and Strength.” 
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NAME ..csccccccees se ceeeseceseesccescees 
(Please print or write plainly) 
ADDRESS ..ccscceceenee seecccees ee eeeewcccce 
¢ CITY ceccccccsecccsssees ee STATE coccceccccee 


Please mention this magazine 














The Very Latest and Best an 
Improvement . — 








New Spectacles 
on 10 Days Trial 


Let us send you these latest Style, New Comfort 
Spectacles with Clear Vision Lenses on 10 Days’ 
Trial. The most beautiful spectacles produced in 
many years. Worn by multitudes of people. Popu- 
lar everywhere. Distinguished in appearance. 
Leaves no marks on bridge of nose. Light Weight. 
Will enable you to read the smallest. print, thread 
the finest necdle, see FAR or NEAR. Beautiful 
case included Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. If 
you are not amazed and delighted, if you do not 
think our spectacles at only $2.98 better than those 
sold elsewhere at $15.00, you can send them back. 
You don’t risk a cent. SEND NO MONEY! Just 
mail the coupon. We will also tell you how to get 
a pair for yourself without cost. 

— — — — MAIL COUPON TODAY — — — — 
Dr. S. J. Ritholz, 

1447 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Dept. K 249, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


I want to try your New Comfort Spectacles for 10 


days and learn how I may Zet them without cost. 










Improve your appearance with the 
Anita Nose Adjuster. Shapes flesh 
and cartilage—quickly, safely and 
ply. while you sleep or work. 
esults are lasting. Doctors praise 
it. 87,000 users. Write for 30-Day 
TRIALOFFER and FRED BOOKLET, 


ANITA INSTITUTE, H-54 Anita Bldg. Newark, N. J. 


For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORGE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or Excessive Drains on the 
Nervous System. The Specific Vill Imparts Tone and Vigor. | $1.00 
per bux or bottle, postpaid, literature free [Large Size $2.00] 
Vhiysicicn’s size $5.50. 


Winchester & Co., Est. 73 Years, Box 233, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Cools, soothes 


Burning Feet 


—in 3 seconds 
UFFER no longer with 


. AN 








sore, aching, burning feet. 
Coolene brings instant relief. 
This new ivory-white, vanish- 
ing foot cream—with healing 
oils and unguents—cools and 
soothes the inflamed nerves 
and tissues—relieves the con- 
gestion—brings glorious foot 
comfort in 3 seconds, Get 
Coolene today. 


when answering advertisements 
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All practical work on real 
b Electrical machinery 








Coes Easy 
Way to Get Into 


ELECTRICITY 


Don’t spend your life waiting for $5.00 raises 
in a dull, hopeless job! Let me show you how¢to 
make up to $60, $70 and $100 a week, in Electricity 
—NOT BY CORRESPONDENCE, but by an 
amazing way to teach that prepar es you for real 
work in just 90 days’ time! 


Student working on Television 
transmitter in « 
Coyne Radio Shops 








lea™ RADIO 
TELEVISION 
TALKING PICTURES 


Hundredsof jobsopen! 5,000 Service Menneeded. 
Big call for Wireless Operators. Many jobs in 
Broadcasting Stations. Talking Picture and 
Sound Experts in demand. And now Television 
is here! You learn all branches in 10 weeks of 
practical work at Coyne! 


No Books, Lessons or Correspondence 
ALL PRACTICAL WORK IN THE GREAT COYNE SHOPS 


§ No Books! No Printed Lessons! In the Electrical School you 
are trained on huge motors, generators, switchboards, power 
PF plants, auto and airplane engines, etc. And in the Radio 
School you learn by actual work on Radio Sets, huge Broad- 
casting equipment, the very latest Television Transmitting 


and Receiving apparatus, Talking Picture Machines, etc. 
Noadvanced education or previous experience required. 
Coyne has been training men for the ELECTRICAL and 
RADIO industries for over 30 years. Let Coyne help YOU 
into a Big Pay Job! Getall the facts—NOW! 7 


Free Life-Time Employment Service 
SPARE-TIME WORK TO HELP PAY EXPENSES 


Don’t worry about a job! You get Free Life-time Employ- 
ment Service. And don’t let lack of money stop you. If 
you need part-time work to help pay expenses, I'll gladly 
help you get it. You can find out everything — ABSO- 
LUTELY ERDES There are two coupons below. One will 








i. c. LEWIS, Peeildcat. 


| COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept.C1-45 
500 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, llinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your big Free Electrical Book, with 
161 illustrations. This does not obligate me in any way. 


NGME.crcccccccsccsece erisb es veins ec csacaeene.! Seeees sees 
Address ........+ Welsieisbivieiee eis vielewesisie cies sersieeie ses Aoncsasctdn 
g City..... ort ceees eoeeee te eencneecceroces State..... seeceneeees Bf 
Please mention this 

















magazine when 


bring you my BIG FREE ELECTRICAL BOOK. The other 
will bring you my BIG FREE RADIO, TELEVISION AND § 
TALKING PICTURE BOOK. Select the field you prefer 
and mail the coupon below. MAIL ONLY ONE COUPON 
—BUT BE SURE TO MAIL IT AT ONCE! 


H.C. LEWIS, President 
RADIO DIVISION, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. Ci-7A, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Send me your Big Free Radio, Television and Talking 
Picture Book, This does not obligate me in any way. 


NOME S550 osc ccccccscnes see ccecvcccceccvnccesscoce eroceee 
Address......... Sty or rt ee Perry 
Ciifiicccotesscoscsseccsosesiavecsnedns State..... sooo B 


answering advertisements 
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SEND NO 
MONEY 


Special Low Price 


AS now and save half on this big 
home Gym outfit. Husky 10 Cable 
Exerciser adjustable to 200 Ibs. resistance. 
Complete Wall Apparatus for Back and Shoulder 
development. Hand Grip for husky Wrists and 
Forearms. Head Gear and Foot Stirrup for 
neck building and for sinewy Calf and Thigh 
Muscles. Regulation Heavy Skip Rope. And 
a complete illustrated Course of Instruction. All 
This—For Only $2.75. Act Quickly. Temporary 
low price offer. Send your name and address. 
We'll ship everything out by return mail. Pay 
postman only $2.75 plus postal charges. Outside 
U. S. cash with order. 


HERCULES EXERCISER CO. 
17 East 22nd St., Dept. H-13, New York, N. Y. 


Smashing 
Bargain! 


Start earning right away. Quaker will 
help you with a marvelous free sample 
outfit that gets orders everywhere. 
Men's Fine Shirts, Ties, Underwear, 
Hosiery, W orkshirts, Sweaters, Lumber. 
jackets. Unmatchable values. Ironclad 
noe Unique pars features 
ing easy orders, Write NOW. 


QUAKER SHIRT CORP. 
1107 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HEATS WATER v4 
INSTANTLY. 


PROFIT DAILY 


For MEN—WOMEN, fall or sparetime, 
ERY HOME CAN AFEORD 


HIS AMAZING LOW Co 
ELECTRIC WATER EATER 
Amazing New Principle 

New, Improved — boils water 
steaming, sizzling hot In less 
than 2 minutes! Vivid, dy- 
namie demonstration sells LUX 
instantly! FREE comple Offer 





83 E Jackson St., Elkhart, ind. 





NO PAORE BIG. 


/ 


GOOD/YEAR : ‘FISK: 
p RikepEcne.: U.S. Aries” 


Tires You Know and Prefer 
AT NEW LOW PRICES? 


You can rely upon Chicago’s oldest and most 
reliable rubber company to deliver tire mil 

at lowest cost. ctual te tests on the worst rosds 
in the count: prove that our standard bran 
reconstruc ires deliver 60 to 60 per cent 
moreeservice. Atrial order will convince you. 


BUY FEST a sae SAVE: 
NOW RoR oZ PA od = = oney: 
BALLOON Tires Reg. CORD Tires 


oe Rim es Tunes Size Tires Tubes 
4.4 ete ag $2. sosi. 
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DEALERS 
WANTED 


ubes New— 
Guaranteed 35x65 4.4! 
First Qualit. All Other Siz: 


end only $1.00 deposit with each tire ordered, balance C. O. D, 
If you send cash in full deduct 5. eer cent. You are guaranteed 
@ year’s service or replacement at half 


rice. 
MIDLAND TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Dent. 17-H, 2000-10 W. Sixty-Third Street Chicago 


BEAFNESS IS MISERY 


(Many people with defective hearing A 
‘and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
« No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for } 
booklet and sworn statement of ppyn. 
I the inventor who was himself deaf. 


__A. ©. LEONARD, Ino.. Suite 351.70 5th Ave., Now York 


Stomach Ease 


Here, at last, isa physician's prescription which has 

worked wonders in many cases of acid indigestion, 
heartburm, gas, bloating, dizziness, headaches and stom- 
ach ulcers. Quickly overcomes excess acid, covers ulcers 
with soothing protective coating. Ends irritations, pain 
and distress and allows ulcers FRE SUPPLY to 
to heal naturally. Will send prove merit 


betatetetptoaeieaely 

NVNNNOCOSS. 
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to any sufferer. Just send name and address. 


RAMROCK CO., Dept. 120, Box 930, Milwaukee, Wisc. 










HOW TO OBTAIN 
A Better Looking Nose! 


Improve Your Personal Appearance 

My free book tells you how I guarantee to im- 
prove the shape of your nose by remolding the 
cartilage and fleshy parts, quickly, safely, and 
or refund your money. The very 
, precise adjustments which only my new 
patenied Model 25 Nose Shaper possesses make 
results satisfactory and lasting. Worn night or 
day. Over 106,000 users. Send for free book to 
M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist, 

Dept. 266 Binghamton, N. Y. 


$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!-$ 


Unlucky In Money Games, Love or 
Business? You should carry a pair of 
genuine MYSTIC BRAHMA RED LIVE 

» HIGHLY MAGNETIC LODE STONES. 
Attractive 






wee by Occult Oriental 
S=PERFUL LUCKY C 
vent Bad Luck, Evil and Misfortune, 
and the other to attract much Good 
Luck, Love, Happiness and Ercepetiy 
Speeial only $1.97 for the two. With 
valuable instructions FREE. Pay postman 
1.97 and 15e. postage on delivery. sanisteetlon or money refunded. 
‘ou can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY 
Dept. 385, P.S. BUREAU, General P. 0. a 72, Brooklyn, W. ¥. 
NOTICE! We absolutely GUARANTEE, { these: wentlne: cetney 
Lodestones are ust wh 
tee REAL THING—POWERFUL Migduy” MAGNETICT 
GET YOURS NOW!! 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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alf a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 







YES. over half a million delighted men and 
women all over the world have learned music 
this quick, easy way. 

Half a million—what a gigantic orchestra they 
would make! Some are playing on the stage, 
others in orchestras, and many thousands are daily 
enjoying the pleasure and popularity of being able 
to play some instrument. 

Surely this is convincing proof of the success 
of the new, modern method perfected by the U. S. 
School of Music! And what these people have 
done, YOU, too, can do! 

Many of this half million didn’t know one note 
from another—others had never touched an in- 
strument—yet in half the usual time they learned 
to play their favorite instrument. Best of all, they 
found learning music amazingly easy. No monot- 
onous hours of exercises—no tedious scales—no 
expensive teachers. This simplified method made 
learning music as easy as A-B-C! 

It is like a fascinating game. From the very 
start you are playing real tunes, perfectly, by note. 
You simply can’t go wrong, for every step, from 
beginning to end, is right 
before your eyes in print 
and picture. First you are 
told how to do a thing, 
then a picture shows you 
how, then you do it your- 
self and hear it. And al- 


most before you know it, 
you are playing your favor- 
ite pieces—jazz, ballads, 
classics. No private teacher 
could make it clearer. Lit- 
tle theory—plenty of accom- 
plishment. That’s why stu- 
dents of the U.S. School of 
Music get ahead twice as 
fast—three times as fast as 
those who study old-fash- 
ioned, plodding methods. 
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WHAT INSTRUMENT 
FOR YOU? 


Piccolo 
Hawaiian 
Steel 
Guitar 
Drums and 
Traps 
Mandolin 
Sight Singing 
Trombone 


Piano 
Organ 
Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Harp 
Cornet 
Cello 
Guitar 
Ukulele Piano 
Saxophone Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
cr Tenor) 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Automatie Finger Control 
Italian and German 
Accordion 
Juniors’ Piano Course 





You, too, Can Learn to Play 
Your Favorite Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


Fasy as A‘B-C 


You don’t need any special “talent.’?’ Many of the 
half-million who dfive already become accomplished 
players never dreamed they possessed musical ability. 
They only wanted to play some instrument—just like 
you—and they found they could quickly learn how 
this easy way. Just a little of your spare time each 
day is needed—and you enjoy every minute of it. The 
cost is surprisingly low—averaging only a few cents a 
day—and the price is the same for whatever instru- 
ment you choose. And remember, you are studying 
right in your own home—without paying big fees to 
private teachers. 

Don’t miss any more good times! Learn now to 
play your favorite instrument and surprise all your 
friends. Change from a wallflower to the center of 
attraction. Music is the best thing to offer at a party 
—inusicians are invited everywhere. Enjoy the popu- 
larity you have been missing. Get your share of the 
musician’s pleasure and profit! Start now! 





Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to join the 
crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit’ at any party 
—if you really do want to play your favorite instru- 
ment, to become a performer whose services will be in 
demand—fill out and mail the convenient coupon ask- 
ing for our Free Booklet and Free Demonstration 
Lesson. These explain our wonderful rmethod fully 
and show you how easily and quickly you can learn 
to play at little expense. This booklet will also tell 
you all about the amazing new Automatic Fixger Con- 
trol. Instruments are supplied when needed-—eash or 
credit, U. S. School of Music, 3598 Brunswck Bldg., 
gw York City. 

Lt 2 a a ee ee ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC., 
3598 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free bork, ‘‘Music Lessons in Your Own 

Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Free De: snstra- 


tion Lesson, and particulars of your easy payment plan. I am 
interested in the following course: 


Have you 
Pode ree eeccereccceereeeeererertees instrument? 


Name ..cccccccsccccovccssvscvsevsncerseseveccesescecesece, vine 


Address 


Se eee e eee eeree erases eens ee eeseeeseeeeeeenseseseeeees . 


City vcesacennessaiace ce vosasvatndasenr enc Mtatetoserrseeces 
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If you have natural ability to 
draw—which only a limited num- 
ber possess—develop it through 
proper training for a career as a 
Commercial Artist. Many Federal 
Students are earning $3500, $4000, 
$5000, and $6000—some as high as 
$10,000 and $12,000 yearly. 


The right training can save you 
several years’ time, and bring you 
quickly to a worth while income. 
The Federal School has won a reputation 
as “the School famous for successful stu- 
dents.” The Federal Course is practical from 
A to Z, and gives you personal criticisms 
on your lessons. Send today for book, 
“YOUR FUTURE” giving all the facts 
about this fascinating home-study course. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 


816A Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Want a 
Government 
Job? 


$1260 to $3480 
a Year 


Steady Work 
Paid 
Vacation 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 


Common 
Education 

usually sufficient 

Valuable Coupon 


Mail It Today 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F192, Rochester, N. Y. 


[ _ Rush to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. 8. Government | 
jobs now obtainable, Send FREE 82 page book telling salaries, 
I duties, hours, ete. Tell me how I can get a position. 
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Dancing Partner 
By VIVIAN GREY 

























M ANY of you will remember Vivian 
Grey’s “Party Girl,” that quick-moving 
love story of the modern age, which was so 
favorably received. Here Vivian Grey once 
more gives us a vivid picture of life that is 
as up to date as your morning paper and far 
more enthralling. 


“Dancing Partner” might be a fairy story, 
glamorous, fantastic, unreal, did it not give 
the sense to the reader that Lolita, glove clerk 
by day and taxi dancer by night, was the 
very sort of girl that he might well meet 
around the next corner. 





Lolita, looking up into the handsome eyes of 
aristocratic Phil Nearing, fell suddenly and 
hopelessly in love with the owner of those 
eyes, and from then on her life became com- 
plicated. There were those who would bar 
the gate to her entrance to that world of 
wealth and fashion through which Phil Near- 
ing walked so confidently. Out of a clear sky 
the false accusation of theft was made against 
her. She felt desolate, an outcast, and the 
cruelty of the world cut deep. And then just 
as suddenly there came a turn in events that . 
brought the gold of sunshine into the black- 
ness that covered Lolita’s soul. 





Vivian Grey, shrewd, sympathetic observer 
of youth, wise interpreter of the modern, you 
have done it again in this altogether fascinat- 
ing novel. 
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WM, f 00, 
ill Make Up to *40 a Day Easy| 
HN A eR rr ee mrs eae ear 

de Tust plug in at the nearest electric outlet and presto!—you have instantaneous, continuous 
ae running hot water from your cold water faucet. This tells you in 2 nutshell why the 
invention of the Tom Thumb automatic electric hot water heater will make it easy for you 
to_make up to $40.00 a day. ae 

The electric heated steaming hot water comes direct from the faucet instantaneously—yes, 
as quickly as you can turn on the current and the hot water runs indefinitely until you 
shut off the electricity, The cost is small—convenience is great. Useful wherever hot 
water igs needed—no fuss or bother—attached to any faucet in a jiffy. Works on either AC 
or DC current. You and your customers will marvel and be delighted at this new discovery 
of electrical science. The small cost of $3.75 for the Tom Thumb, Junior (110 volts) or 
$5.75 for Tom Thumb, Senior (220 volts) does the work of any expensive hot water heating 


equipment costing several hundred dollars—the Tom Thumb absolutely eliminates the 
plumber or any other additional expense. ~ 


No Installation - Stick One Om Fauce? and Sale fg Made 


Think of it! no installation, no extra expense—mothing else to do but to stick it on the 
faucet, turn on electricity and it is there ready for duty. Easily removed when not ‘wanted 
and easily carried to any part of house where cold water is running and hot water is 
wanted. Has many uses—too numerable to mention here. Weighs only 1 Ib. made entirely 
of aluminum. Cannot rust, no moving parts, nothing to get out of order. 


if $40 A Day Sounds Good To You Rush Coupon | 


This new scientific invention offers tremendous sales possibilities. At the low price of $3.75 you should 
be able to sell at least forty a day. You pocket $1.00 cash commission on every sale. Tf you would like to 
know all about this proposition, sign your name and address to coupon or, better still, get started selling 
at eoee, Suen money. order for $2.75 to coupon and rush to us. Wo will send complete selling outfit 
conta 0) 

Thunb electric bot e=-— Ss& er e2ree2 e222 @F 22 82 2 Oa oer eee @ 
water heater, order . 

blanks, selling par- Terminal Products Co., inc. 

ticularg and  every- Dept. 1508, 200 Hudson St, 

thing necessary to§ New York, N. Y. 


help you get started The Tom Thumb electric hot wate? heate# Iooks Ike a ble money maker to 
ian SAUD Sts $40.00 # me. I am gure interested in knowing how to make up to $40.00 a day with this 
y = proposition, — have checked below the proposition I am interested in at this 
moment. 
ie Finclosed find money order for $2.75, Please send me one Tom Thumb Junior, 
order blanks and selling information. It is understood upon receipt of this 
sample outfit I will be permitted to take orders and collect $1.00 cash deposit 
for every Tom Thumb, Jr. I sell, or $1.50 for every Tom Thumb, Sr. I sell. 
It is understood I will send the orders to you and you will ship direct to my 
customers C.0.D. for the balance, 
T would like to have additional information before acting as one of your 
agents. Please send this by return mail free of obligation. 












ade e nonce ccecesosenacecsssesaeeseee 


Name acoccecnerees 





Street .ccccccccccccccccveccccesssssessecrsnesosssscnesace aan enececcneccccoeer 


CHY cecccccccccccccccncescecrecseccsseneee setae State ..ccccesccsevcccoee 
¥ you live outside of the United States, price is $1.00 extra on each unit, cash with 
order, 
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Would You Like to Get Rid of Your 


STOMACH 


TROUBLE? 


If you are suffering from Stomach Ulcers, Gastritis, Acidosis, Indigestion, Sour Stomach 

or any other form of stomach disturbances caused by hyperacidity or faulty diet, tear out 

this advertisement and send it AT ONCE, with your name and address. We will send 

you, FREE OF CHARGE, an interesting bookise: amazing testimonial letters from for- 

mer sufferers and a $1,000.00 REWARD offer guaranteeing the truth of these letters. 
UDGA COMPANY, 1123 Dakota Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


My name is. 
My address is. 


City and State... eee 















COWBOY PICTURES! 


Here’s a great opportunity! 


“A Cowboy’s Day” the com- 
plete adventure story of Slim, a cow- 
puncher, shown in twenty stirring 
pictures of range life, painted by Gayle 
Hoskins will be given free with 
each one-year subscription to 


STREET & SMITH’S 


Western Story 
MAGAZINE 


Subscription price, $6.00 
OR—— 


You can obtain a set of these twenty 
beautiful pictures by sending fifty cents 
to the Subscription Department. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 
79 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The 
DESTROYER of 
MALE HEALTH 





FREE To Men Past 40 


Amazing New Facts About 
The NMintodemtsed Subject of 
Rejuvenation 


An extraordinary new book, based on cer- 
tain discoveries about old age reveals facts 
which, to many men, will be amazing. Did 
you know that two-thirds of all men past 
middle age are said to have a certain seldom- 
mentioned disorder? Do you know the fre- 
quent cause of this decline in health? 


Common Old-Age Symptoms 

Medical men know this condition as hyper- 
trophy of the prostate gland. Science now 
reveals that this swollen gland—painless in 
itself—not only often cheats men of health, 
but also bears on the bladder and is often 
directly responsible for sciatica, back ache, 
pains in the legs and feet, frequent nightly 
rising, and dizziness, denoting high blood 
pressure. When allowed to run on it is 
frequently the cause of the dreaded disease 
cystitis, a very severe bladder inflammation. 


65% Have This Gland Disorder 


Prostate trouble is now reached immedi- 
ately by a new kind of home treatment— 
a new, safe hygiene that goes directly to 
the gland, itself, without drugs, medicines, 
massage, lessons, diet or the application of 
electricity. It is absolutely safe. 100,000 
men have used it to restore the prostate 
gland to normal functioning. The principle 
involved in this treatment is recommended 
by practically all the physicians in America. 
Amazing recoveries are made in seven days. 
Another grateful effect is usually the im- 
mediate disappearance of chronic constipa- 
tion. Usually the entire body is toned up, 
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as much of your youthful vigor is restored. 
These results are guaranteed. Either you 
feel ten years younger in seven days or the 
treatment costs you nothing. 


Send for FREE Book 


If you have this gland trouble or if you 
have any of the symptoms mentioned above, 
you should not lose a day in writing for the 
scientist’s free Book, “The Destroyer of 
Male Health.” It will enable you to ask 
yourself certain frank questions that reveal 
your true condition. Every man past 40 
should make this test, as insidious prostate 
disorder often leads to surgery. This book 
is absolutely free, but mail coupon immedi- 
ately, as the edition is limited. Address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 


7644 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 


If you live West of the Rockies, address_ The 


Electro Thermal C 0., 803 Van Nuys Building, Dept. 
76-X, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In Canada, address The 
Electro Thermal Co., Desk 76-X, 53 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Can. 





epee a aa Re er nth A Naat rf meer es | 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO. I 
7644 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio | 
Please send me Free, and without obligation, a ! 
copy of your booklet, “The Destroyer of Male 
Health.” Mail in plain wrapper. 


IN AMG Rs wrarcreieiert Snicieinisie'e.s wiih. sis cleo ele tee sieieine ee:s I 


PA GLeSS Se 'c.ce.0.c octisie tisierecieiniers 
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Here’s © 
an Amazing New 
Busines THAT PAYS 


UP a2 


$1000 soir 


SURPRISING rew profit opportunity is now offered poe pte 
ambitious man ard woman! A sensational new kind of 
fA at has been invented that can be operated by anyone in stthor 
full or spare time. Now, almost incredible as it may sound, $400 
to $1000 a month is possible in even the smallest cities! 

We supply you with equipment and plans for making and selling 
a delicious new greaseless doughnut that is cooked in a remarkable 
electrical device Eusy to digest and more toothsome than ald- 
style doughnuts ever were. This delicious new dainty—Brown Bobby—costs leas 
tc make and sells four times as fast. No wonder so many people without one bit 
of experience are literally cleaning up fortunes with this new money maker. 

You can open a shop; rent cheap floor space in a grocery, delicatcssen, lanch 
counter, drug store, ete. Or start st home—and make good protits your very tirat 
wee. 


$3,000 
in 3 Months 


“) made $3,000 in 8 months 


Men and Women Start in 
This Business Daily 


You cannot afford to delay. Details will gladly 
be sent without.obligation of any sort. Sach an 
amnzing money maker may_never be offered you 
again. Write at once for full plans and details, 


Foed Display Machine Corporation 
500-510 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 33H, Chicage. 


Make Steady Money 















trom my greaseless dougb- 
nut buginess!’’ 
‘Thos. Minch, Fla. 




















Showing Samples Men’s Shirts} YOUR 
Tiez, Underwear, Hosiery, other necessities 

brings you big cash commissions and bonuses OWN 
besides.OneY ear Guarantee.Nosubstitutions. | GH IRTS 
Pre-shrunk fabrics, fast colors. Initials Free. 

More exclusive Rosecliff features establish and 





leadership. Write for your FREE Outfit NOW! 
Rosecliff Shirt Co., Dept. xs 
1237 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


Pee ei 


Executive Accountants end C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Thousands more ge receded, We tram you thorough!y at home in 
A. examinations or execnti;¢ accounting po- 
sitions. Previous bo ledp & or experience unnecessary. 
Trainme given by g Veite for free book, **Accountancy, 
the Profession That ys’? end ivarn abvut opportunities in this 
growing, profitable ficld. 


Extcnsion University, Dept. &65- ne Chicago 
The Schcot That N2s iramed Over 1,100 C. P. 


TIES 








epare time for C. 






WE HELP YOU GET ONE 


) Ry. Mail Clerk Steno-Typist 
Immigrant lespecter 
Seamstress 
paditor. 
Prohibit: Agt. 
U.S Border ‘atzol 
bauffeur 
Watchman 
Skilied Laborer 
General Clerk Poetmaster 
: Matron € ) Typist 
fa INSTRUCTION 5 REAUS Dept. 451, St. Louia, Mo. 9 
Send me F to Guelify”® for 
os) tion marker. locations, oppor- 
BH Petition, ete ALL SUNT FREE, 








City Mail Carrier 
Meat Inspector 


Name .....cccccccccccccccvccovccccosccoes 
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The Brand of i mI Good Books 


Hearts of the Big Top 
By ELLEN HOGUE 


E could ride, this 

rather pallid, 
circus business, canvas slapper, man of mys- 
tery. That lean, long body was fluid as the 
liquid lightning it bestrode, reared and leaped 
with the lightning, thought with the brain of 
it and always one split second ahead of the 


murderous brute mind. 


The story of how Jenison rode the wicked 
| 


this Tom Jenison, 
hollow-eyed nonentity in 



















stallion Killer Boy, while the girl he loved 
looked on with agony in her beautiful eyes, 
is the smashing climax of a novel of circus 
life which keeps you as much on edge as that 
great riding kept its spectators breathless. 


Under the Big Top cf the circus, a fantas- 
tic world—“world of the ballyhoo, the shil- 
laber ; of hot dogs and popcorn and water-thin 
lemonade; of horseflesh and grease paint, of 
glitter and pomp; elephants that served a king 
in India; a mangy lion born in the Bronx zoo; 
stray dogs, stray boys, wives, sweethearts, bad 
men, good men, weak men, brave men, beggar 
men, thieves.” 


Such is the world which Milly, the daughter 
of the circus and the heroine of this colorful 
novel, adorned and reigned over. Ellen Hogue 
knows it so intimately and loves it so well 
that she makes it come to vibrant life before 
your eyes. Read “Hearts of the Big Top” if 
you want thrills in your fiction, thrills min- 
gled with a most touching love story. 


75¢c 75¢ 








79-89 SEVENTH AVE. > 
NEW YORK CITY 
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AVIATION! 
AVIATION! 
AVIATION! 
AVIATION! 


The world is awake to-day to the 
wonders of aviation. Every one is 
talking about it. Every one is read- 
ing about it. It is on the front 
page of every newspaper. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES! 


Read 
STREET & SMITH’S 


Air Trails 


Now 


15c 


only 


per copy 


The best and most popular air 
story magazine published. Lower 
in price and higher in quality than 
any other. Stories that hit the 
ceiling! Stories that ring true! 
Stories you won't forget. 


GEORGE BRUCE 
EUSTACE L. ADAMS 
ROBERT J. HOGAN 
KENT SAGENDORPH 
LIEUT. SEYMOUR G. POND 


These pilot-authors, and others like 
them, write for Street & Smith's 


AIR TRAILS 


Get a copy of this up-to-the-minute 

magazine and see for yourself what 

it offers to aviation enthusiasts and 
lovers of good reading. 


For sale at all news stands 





on WING Away! 


Free as the Birds 




























WING out over the roads 
and trails where adven- 
ture lurks, Speed away from 
the humdrum of swelteting ||; 
streets and jammed highways. 
Join the good fellows who 
spend their bie! hours on 
Harley-Davidsons — free as 
skylarks, and as gay. Ride 
out to the lake with them 
—or on a week-end tour— 
you'll be welcome. 
Vacation time is at hand— 
and what a wonderful one 
you'll have, with your swift 
Harley-Davidson! 
Do you know how easy it is 
to buy a motorcycle now — 
yand how little it costs to run? 


Ask your nearby Harley-Davidson Dealer 
about bis Pay-As-You - Ride Plan. 











Mail this coupon for 
free literature show- 
ing our 1931 Twins, 
Single, and Sidecars. 


pm 


ay, 
. 


: 
HARLEY- DAVIDSON 


aammne MAIL THE COUPON=———=— fin 


Il] Facer Devidaon Moor Company fl 


Interested in your motorcycles. Send Literature. | 


(Addi Gi ea ccanon soseaes nenaeessnoewenoccenaueeaaese=s 
My age is 0 16-19 years, (1 20-30 years, L) 31 years 
andup, O) under 16 years. k your age group. 


(GR GA Gene Le ee ee SG Go Ce 
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Amazing New A BABY IN YOUR HOME 


nN treatment for sterility due to funce 
tional weakness which have used with wonderful success in 


Hoh thousands of cases. It 45 the result of 35 years experience and 
1 has been praised in the highest terms 
y ss by hundreds of married women, child- 
r less for years, who became happy 
Filth Di mothers. If you will send me your 
from Drinking Wat 
J 
























ame and address I will gladly send 
you a treatment and a_copy of my 
booklet, ‘“‘A Baby in Your Home’ 
which tells how to use it and many 
*% other things married women should 
*% know. Both will be sent free in 
plain wrapper. Write today. 


Dr. H. Will Elders, Suite 265-H, 
7th & Felix, St. Joseph, Missouri 





20c 


No second-hand jokes— 
No salacious sex— 


Here is a device that should be in every home. ° . 
Imagine filtering drinking water instantly at the No gin-guzzling— 
faucet. This amazing invention in a few minutes 
shows you how much dirt it collects. It is almost BUT 
like bringing a bubbling spring right into your kitchen. 


It uses Nature’s method by filtering thru millions of once) ° 
grains of sand. That’s why it delivers sparkling Decent, entertaining fiction 
water, pleasing to the taste, more wholesome. Saves 


buying Spring Water, thus paying for itself. Honest, say-something 


FREE OFFER AND UP TO $100 A WEEK features 
EARNINGS FOR AGENTS 


We have arranged a plan that gives interested work- 


STREET & SMITH Ss 
ers their sample free and makes it possible to get out 


and make big money right from the start. A. P. olles g 

Pelletier made $52.50 in four hours. The same oppor- 

tunity is open for you. Send coupon today. 

AUTOMATIC WATER FILTER CO. STORIES 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


es ee ee ee ee 


Automatic Water Filter Co., 
Dept. 1228, 2621 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wise. . 
Gentlemen: you may send me full particulars cf your free offer and Truly Represents College Life 


big money making proposition. 
Sa ee ES 


ol SecureA ) L2a.cr set 





The Magazine that 
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CITY wiscevccccvcsccccsccessssvcssvcesees STATE secsevcceccees 












Safely relieves some of the longe 


Government Position | Suxcitnes" 


FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 

women from all over thecountry have used this come 

pound with remarkableresults. Testimonials without 

number. No harm, pain or interference with work, 

ee $2.° Doubie strength, $3. Booklet Free. Write a 
D. P. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO., KANSAS CITY, Mi 


SONG WRITERS 


pmermememeoe| Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers may mail 


Telig About These and Other Posit! 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1850 to $2700 a Year 





POSTMASTER 

$1200 to $2500 a Year 
CUSTOMS HOUSE CLERK 

$1140 to $2700 a Year 
INTERNAL REVENUE MEN 

$1140 to $2700 a Year 
R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 

$1800 to $2000 a Year eee 

Ms hel; 

FREE BOOK war diel Service Wearing tare helped Wieandes ie7Seiod 


18 to you lity. Get ready NOW for th Rail Postal Cl i 
Examination! ate or free b book Wri Write or mail coupon’ TODAY. ite os Ss 









BE PATTERSON, Givi Crit il Service Expert, 758 Wisner Bidg., 5 Rochester,N-¥. song-poems for free examination. We re- 
= vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
NAO Rea ispast ce csesscsensaeteescesoasseccse tree ness sais reece cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


aman AZM <= =2mz 


S$. S. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


ROGET ss fsx sitagiletiec tees GN itates Foe eetesseeiaieeseyessascea 
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INULIN 


| PICTURE 
PLAY 


selling at the new 




































price of 


10c 


per copy is now the 


NOW—The Secrets of 


SUPER-SALESMANSHIP! 


This tells how to sell in 1931. 


There are over twenty million men and women in this coun- 
try who daily attempt to earn their living through salesman~ 
ship—either of products, ideas or services. Yet—not one in 
100,000 apply certain simple yet subtle and highly effective 
| money-making secrets of Super-salesmanship! 

Now one of America’s greatest salesmen has put down on 
paper, in simple, easily-understood, everyday terms these vital 
secrets which will enable any intelligent man or woman to make 
more money—which are yours on 5 days free trial by simply 
mailing the coupon below. 


What These Secrets Are 


Nine out of ten salesmen make such a poor approach that fail- 
ure in a high percentage of cases is inevitable. Yet there are 
certain simple fundamentals of the Sales Approach that any 
intelligent person can easily master; and thus command atten- 
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By Irene Tyler 





E is making a plaything of 
I know him and his 


you! 

type. He doesn’t mean mar- 
riage, Doreen. He doesn’t even 
think of it!” 


Doreen Farringway was pulling on 
a close-fitting hat in front of the 
mirror, and she turned and faced her 
sister Melda, her face flushed, her 
eyes sparkling angrily. 

“Really?” she asked. “And how 
do you know what he means and 
what he thinks?” 

“Because for one thing he has of- 
fered me the opportunity of going 
out to dinner with him more than 
once,” Melda said, scorn and anxiety 
fighting each other in her voice. 
“And for another thing, he isn’t the 
only man like that.” 

LS—1C 


Fes 
Vg“. 


“He gives me a good time,” Do- 
reen said, setting her lips together. 

“Oh, they’ll all do that for a 
while!” Melda said, still with that 
ring of passionate scorn in her tones. 
“Tt’s the price they expect to pay 
—a few dinners, the theater now 
and then, and a bit of clever flat- 
tery. Martin Dornford is like that. 
He regards girls like us—employees 
in his firm—as cheap—just fair 
game. Oh, Doreen!” she burst out. 
“Tf you knew how I worry about 
you when you’re with him! If you 
knew how I hate it!” 

“Don’t be so silly, Melda! I can 
look after myself,” Doreen said, slip- 
ping into her coat. “You don’t know 
anything about it. As a matter of 
fact, I believe he is going to ask me 
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to marry him to-night. He said he 
had something important to say to 
me.” She gathered up her bag and 
gloves. “And there’s no need to 
wait up for me,” she added. “I may 
be late.” 

“Doreen!” Melda protested, but it 
was useless. Her sister had gone, 
and Melda heard the sound of her 
footsteps going briskly down the 
worn stairs of the house where they 
roomed. 

There was the slam of the front 
door, and—silence! 

For a few moments Melda stood 
frowning, her slim body tense in the 
simple black dress that made even 
more exquisitely perfect her pale 
face in its frame of burnished hair. 

The sisters were not alike. Do- 
reen was pretty, with fluffy golden 
hair and wide blue eyes. 

Melda’s beauty was cold until she 
smiled; but her smile transformed 
her into something lovely, something 
passionate. She carried her head 
high, a challenge in the coolness of 
her gray eyes, and her mouth curved 
sometimes in a secret, scornful little 
smile as she looked at men. 

She had learned so soon in her life 
that they worshiped beauty—and 
destroyed it. 

But there were dreams, too, at the 
back of the coolness of her gray eyes 
—dreams of a worship that would be 
of something more than her beauty 
—dreams that kept her looking with 
fastidious scorn at the eyes of the 
men who told her she was beautiful. 

Martin Dornford had been one of 
them, and Melda felt inclined to 
shudder each time she thought of 
the pale face and light-blue eyes of 
the man with whom Doreen, her sis- 
ter, was spending so much of her 
time. 

Melda knew instinctively that 
Martin Dornford was unscrupulous, 
callous, and selfish, and she moved 


about the room restlessly as she 
thought of Doreen, in all her young 
recklessness and blind desire for 
pleasure, in his society. 

In many ways, Doreen had been 
causing her anxiety lately. She had 
a new, hard defiance about her—a 
reckless gayety that did not ring 
true, and she was buying and wear- 
ing a good many more new clothes 
than Melda knew she could afford 
out of her small salary. 

There had been a new coat, an 
evening gown and wrap and slippers 
that she had said she purchased at 
a sale. 

“Why did I let her go?” ran Mel- 
da’s restless thoughts. “Why didn’t 
I make her stay?” 

She was on the alert, as time went 
by, for the sounds of her sister’s re- 
turn, and when at last she heard 
the front door open and close, she 
moved across to the door of their 
room and opened it. 

Doreen was coming up the stairs, 
and Melda shut the door again and 
moved quietly back into the room. 
It would never do to let her sister 
know she had been waiting and 
watching for her return. She would 
only accuse her of meddling. 

Then suddenly she heard some- 
thing that made her jerk her head 
upright and listen intently—the 
sound of a sob stifled in Doreen’s 
throat as she ascended the last few 
stairs and crossed the landing. 

Forgetting caution in the anxiety 
that possessed her, Melda crossed 
swiftly to the door and opened it. 

“Doreen!” she called, and as she 
caught a glimpse of her sister, some- 
thing utterly forlorn and dejected in 
her attitude struck at her heart. 
“My dear, what’s the matter?” 

Doreen’s only answer was a sob. 
She came into the room, and Melda 
shut the door, following her across 
to the bed where they slept. The 
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other girl flung herself face down- 
ward on it and gave way to an un- 
restrained burst of crying. 

“What has happened?” Melda’s 
voice was strained. “Tell me, Do- 
reen. Don’t—don’t ery like that!” 
She bent down and shook her sis- 
ter’s shoulder. “What’s the matter?” 
she asked again. 

“Let me go!” 

Doreen’s voice was shrill, and 
Melda, catching sight of her face, 
saw the ravages of temper in her 
sister’s face. 

“Don’t be so absurd and child- 
ish!” she said, stifling her anxiety 
as well as she could. “You must tell 
me what’s happened, Doreen. Is it 
something to do with Martin Dorn- 
ford?” 

“Yes.” Doreen jerked herself into 
a sitting position and looked at her 
sister furiously. “You knew!” she 
flung at her. “You and he——” 

“Doreen!” Melda’s voice took on 
a note of authority. “I demand to 
know at once what has happened.” 

“Nothing,” Doreen said sullenly, 
“except that he wants to see you 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock.” 

Melda stared at her amazed. 

“Wants to see me at ten o'clock 
to-morrow?” she repeated. “Why 
me?” 

“T don’t know, but he does,” was 
the sullen answer. “I suppose it is 
because he is keen on you,” Doreen 
added with a burst of renewed fury, 
“and you must have known it. I 
suppose you thought it amusing to 
let me go on and re 

“Oh, Doreen, don’t be so ridicu- 
lous!” Melda said sharply. “I told 
you he asked me to go out with him 
and I refused. I hate him!” 

“Well, then, what does he mean?” 
Doreen asked, and eyed her sister 
curiously. “He said I was to tell 
you from him that only you could 
make repayment: ” 








“Repayment!” Melda’s _ face 
turned white, and her eyes grew dark 
with fear. “What do you mean by 
‘repayment’?” 

There was no answer for a mo- 
ment. Doreen’s nature was shallow, 
but something about Melda’s white 
face just then struck right down past 
her selfishness into her heart. 

“I borrowed some money from 
him,” she said at last. 

Melda said nothing. She stared 
at Doreen in horrified silence. 

The other girl’s control snapped. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” she 
cried in sudden hysteria. “I—he of- 
fered it to me, and he said it didn’t 
matter when it was paid back. To- 
night he said he was hard up and 
needed it. I thought he was joking 
at first. He pretended he was sur- 
prised I hadn’t got it, and——” 

“How much-is it?” Melda broke 
in. 

“T don’t remember—quite!” Do- 
reen said. “I didn’t have it all at 
once. It—it was for those things— 
my hat and coat and evening gown 
and os 

“How much?” Melda said again 
through dry lips. 

“Two hundred dollars—I think!” 
Doreen said. 

The other made a little convulsive 
movement. Two hundred dollars! 

This was Thursday. They would 
both be paid to-morrow, and their 
united salaries came to a little over 
forty dollars. Out of that they must 
pay the rent of their room and feed 
and clothe and keep themselves for 
the week. 

It would have been funny—if it 
had not been tragic. 

Two hundred dollars! It might 
just as well have been two thousand 
dollars for all the chance either of 
them had of repaying it. 

“Two hundred dollars!” she whis- 
pered, and suddenly turned away, 
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sitting down in the nearest chair, 
realizing that her legs would not 
hold her up much longer. “Two 
hundred dollars!” 

“Oh, don’t keep on saying it as 
though it was a fortune!” Doreen 
burst out furiously. 

Melda said nothing, and Doreen 
began to cry again. But Melda, 
busy with the thoughts that were 
racing through her mind, did not 
hear her. 

At first Melda had been stunned. 
The impossibility of their being able 
to repay such a sum was the begin- 
ning and end of her thoughts. Then 
the recollection that Doreen had said 
she was to see Martin Dornford at 
ten o'clock the following day came 
back to her. 

“Doreen,” she said unsteadily, 
“what was it he said about—about 
my repaying it?” 

“T told you,” Doreen said resent- 
fully. “He said that only you could 
repay it, and he would see you in 
his office at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“But in what way did he say I 
could repay it?” Melda asked again. 

“T don’t know!” cried Doreen an- 
grily, and went on sobbing. 

She had lost her chance. She had 
dreamed of winning the rich Martin 
Dornford for a husband, and now 
the dream had vanished. She hated 
everything and every one, and most 
of all her sister, whom her employer 
had said must repay the borrowed 
money. 

And Melda sat silent, cold with 
terror, dreading the dawning of the 
next day, wondering what the future 


held. 


It was five minutes to ten as 
Melda left her desk and walked 
across the office toward the door 
marked with Martin Dornford’s 
name. 


She had turned the handle and 
was about to enter when she heard 
an angry masculine voice coming 
from the other side of the door. 

“T always said you were a rotter, 
Martin. That’s trickery of the worst 
description, and I’ll not stand for it, 
I warn you!” 

The door opened violently, and 
Melda, unable to get away from it 
in time, was struck by it. The pa- 
pers she held went flying in all direc- 
tions, and she dropped her arm with 
a little exclamation of pain. Then 
she heard a quick apology beside 
her. 

“I beg your pardon. 
hurt?” 

“No.” 

She looked up quickly into a con- 
cerned face bending above her. The 
man who had caused the accident 
was standing with an odd expression 
in his eyes as he looked at her— 
startled wonder replacing the anger 
that had been there. 

A gentler expression came as he 
saw her face whiten a little. 

“T am sorry. You are hurt,” he 
said quickly. “I-—I’m afraid I swung 
that door open with a good deal of 
force.” 

“T’m all right now. It was just 
for a second,” she said, and smiled 
at him. 

David Dornford smiled back, 
rather ruefully. A second ago he 
had been so angry that he could 
have struck the object of his anger. 
Instead, he had hurt a girl, and one 
so beautiful that he had thought for 
one second that he was only dream- 
ing. 

She bent to pick up the papers, 
but he forestalled her and stooped 
to retrieve them. 

“T was clumsy,” he said. “I’m so 
sorry.” 

“It’s quite all right now. It was 
nothing,” she said. “Thank you.” 


Are you 
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Then she turned again to the door 
and went into her employer’s office. 

As she entered the room, Melda 
wondered who the stranger was, but 
as she crossed the threshold and 
looked up to see her employer watch- 
ing her, everything else left her mind 
but her own affairs. 

She met his eyes fearlessly and 
coolly as she crossed the room to- 
ward his desk, and Martin Dornford, 
not for the first time, admired the 
slim perfection of her—her air of 
aloofness, and smiled in self-satisfac- 
tion as he thought of what he had 
to say to her. 

“Sit down, Miss Farringway,” he 
said smoothly. “I hope you weren’t 
hurt by my cousin’s clumsiness?” 

So that man was his cousin!—she 
thought rapidly. 

“No,” she said quietly. “I wasn’t 
hurt.” Then she added: “Hadn’t 
we better get straight to the point, 
Mr. Dornford?” 

He smiled, and, sitting there, she 
hated his smile. It was so self-satis- 
fied. Looking at him, she shivered. 

“As you like,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

“My sister gave me a message 
from you last night,” she went on. 
“You wanted to see me this morn- 

“Ves,” 

He was toying idly with some pa- 
pers on his desk, and he was still 
smiling. 

Looking at her cool, disdainful 
eyes, he felt again that thrill of ad- 
miration that was succeeded by a 
thrill of triumph. She had consist- 
ently snubbed him—she had made 
no secret of her dislike of him. Now 
it was his turn. 

He leaned forward. 

“Your sister, Melda ” he be- 
gan, but she cut him short. 

“My name is Miss Farringway,” 
she said coldly. 





Again she saw him smile as he 
ignored the interruption. 

“—is a charming girl,’ he went 
on. “Unfortunately, however, she is 
a little—shall I say—indiscreet? She 
should know by now that it is not 
wise to borrow money from a man.” 

“Doesn’t that rather depend on 
the man?” Melda asked coldly. 

“Possibly.” He was not abashed. 
“However, in this case it was indis- 
creet, because I wanted the money 
repaid, and she cannot repay it. As 
you know, the firm is strict. If it 
were even rumored that a girl in 
your sister’s position had borrowed 
money from a man in mine, the firm 
would dispense with her services, and 
a certain amount of unpleasant scan- 
dal would cling to the incident.” 

“T know all this,” Melda said qui- 
etly. “I am waiting to know in what 
way I can repay the money my sis- 
ter borrowed from you.” 

“T will tell you.” 

He leaned back in his chair and 
put his hands together—long, cruel 
hands. 

“First of all, I had better explain,” 
he began slowly, “that I am not the 
type of man who cares for the idea 
of marriage. But on the other hand, 
everybody does not share my views. 
My uncle, Silas Dornford, who, as 
you know, has retired from an active 
part in this business, still has the 
controlling interest. In other words. 
he owns the business—and a good 
deal of the money as well.” 

Melda had seen Silas Dornford 
once, a grim old man with keen eyes 
beneath bushy gray brows, who had 
come through the building finding 
fault with everything, while a crowd 
of anxious men hovered about him, 
trying to please him. 

“My uncle thinks that a young 
man should marry. Also, he wants 
his name handed on,” Martin Dorn- 
ford added. “My cousin, whom you 
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saw just now, and I, are the only 
two surviving members of the fam- 
ily, and my uncle quarreled years 
ago with David’s father. In fact, 
he never forgave him for marrying 
David’s mother. He dislikes David 


on that account, so I am in the direct 
running for old Silas’s money and 
the business—if I can manage to 
avoid a break with him before his 
He 


death, which ought to be soon. 
has heart trouble.” 
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ey’: 


“What has happened?” Mu elda’s voice was strained. 


The callousness of his voice fanned 
her dislike, but Melda said nothing, 
and again he went on in his smooth, 
suave voice: 

“That being so, I am prepared to 
fall in with the old man’s wishes— 
up to a certain point. And that is 
where you come in.” 

Melda waited, her clear-cut face 
giving not a hint of her real feel- 
ings. 

“T shall produce you as my fiancée 
—my intended wife,” he said 
calmly. “You’re all the eld 
man requires in a wife for 
me—charming and _ good- 
looking.” 

He smiled meaningly, and 
Melda stiffened at his tone. 








“Tell me, Doreen. 


Is it something to do with Martin Dornford?” 
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“But why me?” she asked, her 
eyes wide with the horror she could 
not hide. “Why not some one else?” 

He laughed. 

“They might take it into their 
heads to sue me for breach of prom- 
ise, or be too clinging. Now, your 
sister, for instance”’—and he made 
a gesture that sent a thrill of hatred 
through Melda—‘she was out for 
all she could get—thought she’d got 
me! No girl can do that. You hate 
me, and that suits me admirably!” 

“And supposing I refuse?” she 
asked coldly, getting to her feet. 

He rose, and came and stood be- 
hind her. 

“Then your sister would be dis- 
missed from the firm, and I expect 
you would follow,” he said smoothly. 
“I should like to remind you that 
there are still a good many girls out 
of work. It wouldn’t be easy to get 
another position.” 

Melda clenched her hands in de- 
spair. 

“This is a form of blackmail!” she 
protested. 

He shrugged his shoulders, smil- 
ing, but his eyes gleamed with sud- 
den malice. 

“You're at liberty to report it, if 
you like,” he said smoothly. “But 
for your sister’s sake, I should ad- 
vise you to think it over. After all, 
it won’t be so bad. I'll see that you 
are dressed for the part. You'll have 
attractive clothes, and I'll give you 
a good time if you behave.” 

“Very well. I will think it over 
and let you know,” Melda replied 
dully. 

“T’ should like to have your deci- 
sion before you go home,” he said 
with insolent assurance. 

She went quickly to the door, and 
he watched her go. 

As the door shut behind her he 
leaned back in his chair, scowling. 
He had looked forward to this inter- 


view for a considerable time—had 
anticipated triumph—but somehow 
Melda had taken all the triumph 
from him. 

“She wants curing of those airs 
and graces,” he muttered as he saw 
her disappear. ‘“Well’”—he laughed 
unpleasantly—‘“T’'ll cure her.” 


Melda felt desperate as she sat 
at her desk. She knew that she had 
no choice but to accept the terms 
that Martin Dornford had offered 
her. He had spoken the truth when 
he said that dismissal would come 
to Doreen if it were discovered that 
she had taken money from him. 

All the afternoon Melda had tried 
to find a way out, but there was 
none. 

If she and Doreen sold everything 
of value they possessed, she doubted 
if they could raise two hundred dol- 
lars. There was nothing to do but 
give in. 

For Doreen’s sake and her own 
she must consent to deceive old Silas 
Dornford—pretending to be engaged 
to a man she hated. 

She wrote him a note at last, her 
face whiter than usual as she put 
down the words. 


I have no choice but to accept your 
terms. But I make it a condition that I 
am released the moment your need for a 
fiancée is ended, and that the engagement 
is in name alone. 


She signed it with her name, and 
sent it in by one of the office boys, 
and then got ready to go home. 

To-night was her last night of 
freedom! To-morrow she would be, 
outwardly at least, the affianced wife 
of a man whom she hated! 

She was just leaving when she 
heard her name spoken rather un- 
certainly in a masculine voice, and 
as she turned her head, a man came 
toward her. 
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“You will excuse me, I hope, Miss 
Farringway?” 

It was David Dornford, and Mel- 
da’s heart gave a sudden leap of 
pleasure while a hint of color crept 
into her cheeks as she stood facing 
him. 

“I only wanted to make sure I 
hadn’t hurt you,” he went on. 

She smiled instantly. 

“Why, no!” she said cordially as 
he dropped into a walk beside her. 

“You see”—and he gave a laugh, 
half rueful, half with a note of anger 
in it—“I was angry. I think I still 
am, and I sent that door flying. I 
might easily have broken your arm.” 

“But you didn’t,” she said quietly. 
“T knew you were angry,” she.added. 
“T was angry myself! So I sympa- 
thized with you.” Then she changed 
the subject. “You haven’t been with 
the firm long, have you, Mr. Dorn- 
ford?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. “I joined it only 
this week. It was my uncle’s wish. 
In fact, he insisted on it. I was 
studying to be a doctor ” He 
broke off abruptly. “Perhaps I shall 
like this just as well,” he finished 
doubtfully. 

Melda stole a glance at him, see- 
ing his clear-cut features. He was 
not handsome, but he had a look 
of strength and utter honesty about 
him. 

In a flash she guessed why Mar- 
tin Dornford had chosen this time 
to strike a blow for himself. 

Here was a rival for his uncle’s 
regard and affection—his rival for 
the many thousands old Silas Dorn- 
ford had made, and for the business 
he had built up! 

Her lip curled. Was it a fight 
between them? Was this man at 
her side equally as determined to 
beat his cousin?—Melda wondered. 

Before she realized what she was 
doing, she had spoken. 





“And supposing you don’t?” she 
asked. 

“T’ll go back to doctoring.” The 
man beside her spoke grimly. “I 
only threw it up for a whim of my 
uncle’s. He has been good to me 
in his own way, and he seemed to 
wish me to come into the business. 
He made a point of it, and it seemed 
ungrateful to refuse, since he has 
educated me. All the same”—and 
again she heard that note of grim- 
ness in his voice—“after to-day I 
think I'll tell him I’m unfitted for 
business life, and risk appearing un- 
grateful!” 

Her heart warmed with a sudden 
little rush of gladness. Here at least 
was some one honest enough to put 
the work he cared for before the de- 
sire to get Silas Dornford’s money. 

“Why don’t you?” she said im- 
pulsively. “It must be so glorious- 
to have work that you really love!” 

His eyes lit up as he looked at 
her. 

“Tt is,’ he said, and before they 
knew it, they were deep in talk— 
the eager, intimate talk of friends 
who suddenly have found one an- 
other. 

When they reached the end of the 
block Melda stopped reluctantly. 

“T take the subway here,” she said. 

David Dornford stopped and 
looked at her. 

No other man had ever looked at 
her quite as he did just then. Other 
men worshiped her beauty, and 
Melda resented their glances. But 
his she did not resent. It was as 
though something in her answered 
to that look. 

He spoke at last, hesitatingly. 

“I was going to have a solitary 
dinner somewhere. I don’t know ~ 
any one in town except my cousin 
and my uncle,” he said. “I suppose 
you wouldn’t It seems impu- 
dence to ask you if you would have 
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dinner with me, but if you would, 
I should be honored!” 

Something deep within her clam- 
ored suddenly. She had not for- 
gotten her compact with Martin 
Dornford. She had agreed to his 
terms, and to-morrow she would be 


introduced to every one as his prom-: 


ised wife! 

But to-night was her own—her 
last night of freedom, the last night 
when she could do as she wished. 
A sudden recklessness took her by 
the throat. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I’d like 
to come.” 

He took her to a quiet restaurant, 
and sat opposite to her across a 
softly shaded table. It was delight- 
ful and intimate, but all the time 
she seemed to see the face of Mar- 
tin Dornford rising before her eyes 
as though to mock her. 

She thrust it aside. To-morrow 
she would begin to pay her debt. 
To-night was her own! She would 
give herself up to the enjoyment of 
the hour spent with the charming, 
attractive man who faced her. 

It was growing late when David 
Dornford escorted her to the house 
where she and Doreen roomed, and 
as Melda came to a stop, David 
Dornford was speaking. 

“Tt’s been a wonderful evening to 
me,” he said. “I—I would like to 
see you again.” 

She felt an impulse to cry: 

“No! Never again! This is my 
last evening. To-morrow 8 

She clenched her hands. To-mor- 
row this man who had looked at her 
as no other man had ever done, who 
had made her his friend in a single 
evening, would know that she was 
engaged to marry his cousin, whom 
he despised and disliked. 

Supposing she told him? She 
pulled up her thoughts with a little 
jerk. Of what was she thinking? 





She had met this man to-day, and 
to-morrow their brief acquaintance 
would be ended. 

She laughed—a laugh that puz- 
zled the man at her side, for it was 
so weary, so bitter. 

“Perhaps,” she said vaguely. 
“And perhaps—not! Who knows? 
Good night, now, and thank you. 
I must go in!” 

She turned without waiting for an 
answer, and ran quickly up the steps 
of the house, while David Dornford 
walked slowly away. 

How could he know that she had 
shut the door to the street and was 
leaning against it, shaking as she 
listened to the sound of his depart- 
ing footsteps, fighting the tears that 
threatened? 


“And so, Melda, my dear, you 
make conditions, do you?” Martin 
Dornford said to the girl who was 
sitting beside him in his car. “That 
is amusing!” 

Melda did not answer. They 
were on their way to the house of 
Silas Dornford, and she was to be 
presented to the old man as Martin’s 
wife-to-be. Payment for her reck- 
less sister’s action had begun, and 
Melda’s heart felt cold and without 
the power to feel anything save 
loathing of this man sitting next to 
her, the man whose money had paid 
for the expensive gown and wrap 
that she wore. 

“The first condition,” went on his 
suave voice, “I shall be happy to 
grant you. The second—I am not 
so sure, my dear. You are a very 
lovely girl, and I am a man.” 

He laughed, and she shivered at 
the sound. 

As he leaned over and touched her 
hand she drew back with a gasp. 

“Don’t be absurd,” he warned her. 
“Besides, look what I have here for 
you!” 
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He switched on the light in the 
car and held out something for 
Melda to see—a jewel case, in which 
lay a diamond and ruby ring. _ 

It glittered and gleamed with 
every hue of the rainbow, and Mar- 
tin Dornford lifted it out of its case 
and held it toward her. 

“Let me put it on your finger,” 
he said. 

“No!” she said coldly. “If I must 
wear it, I'll put it on myself.” 


A curious expression flashed across ° 


his face. For a moment the savage 
brutality of the man seemed about 
to flare up. Then, with a laugh, he 
dropped the ring in her lap. 

“Put it on,” he said. 
things your own way.” 

She slipped the ring on her finger 
just as the car had come to a stand- 
still in front of a big, gloomy-looking 
house. 7" 

Martin Dornford alighted and 
held out his hand to Melda, but she 
avoided it as she stepped out and 
went up the steps. The man fol- 
lowed, his mouth curved in a smile 
that was not good to see, and rang 
the bell. 

The house was as gloomy inside 
as out. The hall was bare and badly 
lighted, and the room into which 
they were shown was still more bleak 
and dismal. 

“Sit down a moment and I'll find 
out if the old man will see you,” 
he said, and Melda was left alone. 

She sat there, proud, yet somehow 
infinitely pathetic in the bleak, drab 
-dullness of the great room. Once she 
looked down at the ring on her fin- 
ger and shuddered. Then she drew 
herself hastily erect as she heard 
footsteps coming toward the door. 

t opened, and she turned her head 
indifferently, expecting to see the 
man she hated. 

The next second she had half 
risen to her feet, and the color 


“Have 


rushed in a wave to her face, then 
receded, leaving it very pale. 

“You!” she said. 

With 2 puzzled frown David 
Dornford looked at her. 

“Yes,” he answered. “But—but 
Martin sent me down. He said I 
would find—his fiancée in here!” 

Melda said nothing, and for a sec- 
ond there was silence, while the man 
stared at her. Then he moved to- 
ward her. 

“I” he began, and stopped 
short, while Melda saw him whiten 
and flinch as though some one had 
struck him across the face. 

Then his eyes became like stone 
—granite that knew no softness or 
understanding, and his jaw was set. 

“I presume they were right, and 
you are—Martin’s fiancée?” he 
asked her at last. 

Melda had to rouse herself to an- 
swer. She moved, and the light 
flashed on the ring that was on her 
left hand. 

“Yes,” she said, and the word, 
barely audible, seemed:to her tor- 
tured ears like a trumpet call. 

“T see,” he answered slowly and 
coldly. “Allow me to offer you my 
best wishes! Will you come with 
me? My uncle wants to see you.” 

Her limbs felt as though they were 
weighed with lead as she followed 
him across the dreary hall, and up- 
stairs, where he opened the door of 
a room on the first landing and stood 
aside for her to enter. 

Melda could see nothing at first 
for the tears that threatened. Then, 
as her eyes cleared, she saw the bent 
figure sitting in the great chair 
drawn near the blazing fire on the 
hearth. 

She had seen Silas Dornford be- 
fore, but he had been more vigorous 
then. Even in a few months he 
seemed to have grown more frail and 
older-looking. 
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But there was nothing old about 
his piercing eyes, nor about the voice 
that spoke as she entered the room. 

“Ts this the girl, Martin? Well, 
let’s look at you, my dear. No need 
to be frightened of an old man, is 
there?” 

Melda came forward silently, and 
stood just within the old man’s line 
of vision. She was wearing a simple 
evening gown of dark red, and her 
throat rose white and lovely from 
the chiffon, while above it the bur- 
nished gold of her hair shone glori- 
ously. 

She saw the old man’s eyes move 
to her face, then suddenly he broke 
into a dry laugh and turned to Mar- 
tin Dornford standing at his side. 

“T can’t think how she came to 
take you. She’s worth some one bet- 
ter. Money, I suppose, in the hope 
that I'll make my will in your favor 
now you've done what I wanted you 
to. Well, I’m not sure that I blame 
her. Money means a lot these days. 
Only don’t try to fool me it’s other- 
wise.” 

“My dear uncle,” Martin Dorn- 
ford’s smooth voice cut in, “you 
think of your money too much. 
You'll live for a good many years 
to enjoy it, I expect.” 

“T wonder you don’t say you hope 
it,” the old man barked. “David, 
over there, doesn’t. Look at his face 
—black as thunder.” 

David Dornford moved suddenly 
into the circle of light, and as Melda 
saw his face, something in her heart 
ached intolerably. 

“I do hope it!” he exclaimed 
stoutly. “And I want to tell you, 
while I’m about it, that I’ve decided 
once and for all to go back to my 
medicine. I’m not cut out for busi- 
ness. I found that out to-day.” 

“You understand that your allow- 
ance will cease?” the old man flung 
at him. 


4 His nephew looked at him stead- 
ily. 

“Yes, I understood that,” he said. 
“I’m grateful to you for all you’ve 
done for me, but I don’t want you 
to do any more. And I don’t want 
your money. Good night.” 

He turned away, but as he went 
he made a curiously stiff bow in Mel- 
da’s direction, and without looking 
at his cousin, went across to the door 
and out of the room. 

“A stiff-necked young fool!” old 
Silas Dornford growled. He spoke 
to Melda suddenly. “What do you 
think of him?” 

She flushed suddenly, and wanted 
to cry out: “Why, he’s fine! He’s 
honest and straight! Can’t you see 
that? Are you so blind that you 
think his cousin is better than he 
ise” . 

But she bit back the words, and 
because of the tumult of emotion 
she was hiding, her voice seemed 
colder than ever as she answered: 

“He seems very honest.” 

“One can be foolishly honest!” 
Martin Dornford added quickly. 

“And foolishly dishonest!” the old 
man said with his dry cackle of 
laughter, while it seemed to Melda 
as though he looked at the other 
man intently. Then he spoke to her 
again. “And so you are engaged to 
marry this nephew of mine?” he de- 
manded. “Who are you? What is 
your name?” 

“My name is Farringway—Melda 
Farringway,” she said quietly. “As 
for who I am ” She broke off 
as Martin Dornford caught her arm 
in a sudden grip that almost made 
her cry with pain. 

“Melda is one of society’s loveli- 
est members, uncle,” said the man 
she hated. “She——” 

“Let her speak for herself,” the 
old man ordered, and turned back 
to Melda, who had given a start of 
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surprise. “Now, 
then, young lady, 
who are you?” 

For a moment 
Melda was tempted 
to fling aside all 
thoughts of caution 
and confess the 
truth. She was act- 
ing a lie—and she 
hated it. 

Then she thought 
of Doreen—foolish, 
reckless Doreen, for 
whose sake she was 
enduring this. She 
thought of the grim 
specter of unem- 
ployment that 
would haunt them 
both, and she 
straightened her 
slim shoulders. 

“You heard what 
he said?” Her voice 
had almost open 
scorn in it. “TI can 
hardly agree with 
that, can [?” 

He gave his dry 
chuckle, and Mar- 
tin Dornford’s fin- 
gers slowly relaxed 
their cruel, tortur- 
ing pressure. 

“You’ve wits, as 
well as pride and 
spirit, young lady,” 
the old man said. 
teve him, must I?” 

He looked at her, and she caught 
some expression in his keen old eyes 
that puzzled her for a moment. It 
was as though he was silently ask- 
ing her a question. 

She felt a sudden liking for the 
grim old man, and she smiled at him 
for the first time. The coldness and 
scorn fled from her face, and old 
Silas Dornford saw the sweetness of 


face. 


“So I must be- 





Melda did not speak. She was watching the other man’s 


It was set like iron, and she wondered whether it 
would soften if she were to tell him the truth. 


her—the dreaming loveliness of her 
eyes, the truth behind her cold re- 
serve. 

“Well?” he shot out the question. 
“When are you two going to be mar- 
ried? No sense in waiting, is there? 
I want to see you settied down, Mar- 
tin, and since, to my surprise, you’ve 
chosen a girl infinitely above you, it 
can’t be too soon for my liking.” 

Melda grew rigid. For the mo- 
ment she was taken by surprise, and 
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her blood ran cold with horror as 
she saw Martin Dornford’s eyes 
flame for a moment as she looked 
at him. 

Then she turned to the older man. 

“Not—not for a long while yet,” 
she said breathlessly, and he saw her 
parted lips tremble with agitation. 


“Tsn’t it a bit too soon to talk 
about our marriage, uncle?” his 
nephew asked smoothly. “It’s only 
a day or two ago since we became 
engaged, you know.” 

“There’s nothing to wait for—un- 
less you’re waiting for me to die 
first,” the old man retorted. “D’you 
suppose you can trick me like that? 
That after all the years I’ve lived 


I don’t know when I’m being 
fooled?” . 

“What do you mean, uncle?” 
asked Martin Dornford. “Trick 
you? In what way?” 

“Tf you don’t know, I won’t tell 
you,” the old man growled. “Now 
go, and tell David I want to see him. 
He'll not have gone yet.” 

“Very well.” 

The younger man’s face as he 
turned away was not good to look 
at as he stepped to Melda’s side. 
“We'll say good night!” 

That cruel pressure was on her 
arm again, and she stiffened. She 
looked down and saw the old man’s 
eyes fixed on her face—saw under- 
standing, and a queer, unexpected 
kindliness in them. 

“Good night,” he said, and she re- 
plied “Good night!” faintly, and 
turned and went through the door- 
way with Martin Dornford. 

“Now let go of my arm!” she said 
in a low voice. “How dare you grab 
me like that?” 

“Be quiet!” he told her, and 
gripped her elbow more fiercely. “So 
he saw through it! He wouldn’t 
have if you’d played your part!” 

“Let go of my arm!” she said 
again. She felt a wave of hysteria 
touch her, and gave a little laugh 
that caught breathlessly in her 
throat as she went with him down 
the stairs. 

“He knew all along!” she told him. 

He looked at her with ¢)<3 that 
took in her proud loveliness, but he 
did not speak, and suddenly she was 
seized with a strange, cold sense of 
terror. 

Martin Dornford, when he threat- 
ened and blustered, she could meet 
and conquer, but there was some- 
thing terrifying about his silence. 

A door below them opened, and 
as David Dornford came out, she 
caught sight of his broad shoulders. 
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—his fine, strong face turned up for 
an instant toward them. 

She saw the hurt look in his eyes, 
and it sickened her. It was as 
though he said aloud: “You were 
my friend, and you tricked me.” 

She wanted to cry out the truth, 
but instead she walked on down the 
staircase, and the three of them met 
in the hall, where Martin Dornford 
spoke to his cousin. 

“Going upstairs to try to please 
the old man?” he sneered unpleas- 
antly. “You won’t find it easy. He’s 
in one of his nasty moods.” 

“He wants to see you, Mr. Dorn- 
ford,” Melda said swiftly. 

David’s eyes went to her pale, 
proud face, but it told him nothing. 

The pride that had kept her silent 
while Martin Dornford’s fingers 
bruised her arm still sealed her lips, 
and kept her eyes from giving the 
message that her tortured heart 
seemed to cry aloud. 

And so, in silence he passed them, 
and walked on upstairs while they 
went out to the waiting car and 
drove away. 


Tap-tap! went the keys of Mel- 
da’s typewriter, but she worked me- 
chanically, hardly knowing what she 
was doing. 

During the night she had lain 
awake, saying over and over again 
to herself in the darkness of the 
room, with Doreen sleeping peace- 
fully beside her: “I can’t do it! I 
can’t go on!” 

Yet she knew she must! 

“Tf it weren’t for David!” she 
thought miserably. In her imagina- 
tion she kept seeing him, white-faced 
and stony-eyed—kept on remember- 
ing him on that night when they 
had eaten together and talked and 
become friends. 

“Well, it’s over!” she thought bit- 
terly. “He thinks I became engaged 


to Martin Dornford in the hopes of 
getting his uncle’s money. Oh, let 
him think it!) What do I care?” 

But in her heart she knew she 
cared. She was on the alert the 
whole time for the sight of him—for 
the sound of his voice. But the 
morning passed without a sign of ~ 
him. 

She rose listlessly as Martin Dorn- 
ford’s bell rang. Oh, how she hated 
him—the thought of seeing him! 

He was writing when she entered 
his office, and without looking up he 
tore off the slip he had been writing, 
blotted it, then pushed it across to 
her. 

“T called you in to give you this!” 
he said. 

She met his eyes for a brief sec- 
ond before she looked down at the 
check made out to her—for three 
hundred dollars! 

She stood still, and a tinge of red 
rose beneath the ivory pallor of her 
face, while her eyes darkened slowly. 

How dared he think she would 
take his money! 

He rose, and for a brief moment 
she met his eyes, while his own 
gleamed with a sudden light as he 
looked at her. 

She picked up the check, and with- 
out a word, tore it in two halves, 
which floated to the floor. 

He took a step forward, but she 
faced him with something in her 
eyes that stopped his blustering ap- 
proach. 

“What makes you think you have 
any right to insult me?” she asked 
coldly. 

“You don’t understand,” he an- 
swered. “That was to buy yourself 
clothes with. I want you to resign 
from the office to-day. The old man 
has had another heart attack—it 
can’t be long now before the end, 
and this bluff has got to be carried 
through. Do you understand?” he 
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added with a fierceness that there 
was no mistaking. “If I. z 
Some one turned the handle of the 
door behind them, and instinctively 
he moved away. from her. 
She turned—to see David Dorn- 
ford standing behind her. 





She felt her heart give a great 


leap. Then his cousin spoke sneer- 
ingly: 

“Ah, David! Well, how’s the old 
fellow? I understand your devotion 
led you to go over to him.” 

“At his request,” answered the 
other curtly. “I have a message to 
you and Miss Farringway from him. 
Shall I give it in his own words?” 

The scorn in his voice whipped 
Melda’s pride. Under the lash of it 
she stood straight and silent, wait- 
ing. 
“Do!” said the man she hated. 
“Tt was this,” David said evenly: 
“ ‘If my precious nephew, Martin, 
and his future wife wish to see any 
of my money, they had better show 
me their marriage certificate before 
I die. Then I’ll know I’ve not been 
tricked!’ ” 

With a startled exclamation Mar- 
tin Dornford took a step forward. 

Then he stopped and looked at 
Melda, who had not moved an inch, 
although the rigid whiteness of her 
face told him that the thrust had 
gone home. 

He laughed. 

“That’s pretty good, isn’t it, 
Melda?” he asked. “Well,” and he 
stooped and picked up the two 
halves of the check, thrusting them 
into his pocket, “that’s called our 
bluff, hasn’t it, my dear? I’m afraid 
you'll have to be content with the 
salary you get every week.” 

His eyes had gone from his cous- 
in’s face to Melda’s, and with un- 
canny intuition he seemed to have 
guessed at the unspoken bond be- 
tween them. 


Neither of them spoke, and he 
went on: 

“You didn’t know, perhaps, 
David, but nowadays one can buy 
almost anything with money—even 
a fiancée—can’t one, Melda?” 

She did not speak. She was 
watching the other man’s face. 

It was set like iron, and she won- 
dered whether it would soften if she 
were to tell him the truth. Then 
she wanted to laugh aloud. 

To tell him the truth would sim- 
ply mean that she and Doreen would 
be out of work—turned out of their 
room at the end of the week, and 
after that starvation would stare 
them in the face. 

What was the use of being hurt— 
of letting her heart ache? David 
Dornford’s opinion didn’t matter to 
her—couldn’t matter! 

She forced a laugh to her lips. 

“Well,” she said, and looked at 
Martin Dornford. “That, as you 
say, is the end of it!” 

She was thankful that the hateful 
pretense was at an end. She told 
herself that as David Dornford, 
without another word, and without 
looking at either her or his cousin, 
left the room. 

But her heart was numb. Noth- 
ing mattered now. The tangle of 
life had seized hold of her, and she 
was caught in its web. 

Oh, why did things happen like 
this? Why—why should torture 
come to her? 

She turned blindly to go, but Mar- 
tin Dornford’s voice recalled her. 

“Just a minute, Melda.” 

He came toward her—moving be- 
tween her and the door, and turned 
the key in the lock. 

“Just to make sure we’re not in- 
terrupted for a moment or two,” he 
said. “I have something to say to 
you.” 

He took a step forward, and she 
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heard his breath come quickly as 
he caught her wrist. 

“Listen!” His voice had a new 
note in it that she had never heard 
before—a sound that frightened her 
more than she had ever been fright- 
ened before. “I always said I 
wouldn’t marry—couldn’t stand the 
idea. But—but I’m changing my 
mind.” He bent nearer, his face 
close to hers. “I shouldn’t mind 
you, Melda. You’re interesting. I 
shouldn’t get bored with you, and 
there’d be the money for us.” 

His grip had tightened. Melda 
found herself staring, with wildly 
beating heart, into his eyes. And 
they had changed. In some way 
they looked just like a wild animal’s 
—a beast of prey that saw its vic- 
tim within its reach. 

A great shudder shook her, and 
she drew her breath in a gasping 
sob. Then, quite suddenly, she was 
ice cold again. 

She jerked up her hand and 
dashed it, with all her strength, into 
that face bending above her. 

“You little wild cat!” she heard 
him say. 

But he had released her, and she 
was over by the door, fumbling for 
the key, while she tried to find 
words. 

“Td never marry you! Never— 
never—if I starved!” she cried in 
little broken sobs. “I don’t care 
what you do! I'd rather die than 
marry you!” 

He made a movement toward her, 
but she had the key turned at last, 
and had flung open the door. In 
another moment she was in the cor- 
ridor, running toward the safe sanc- 
tuary of the general office. 


It was nine o’clock as Melda en- 
tered the lobby of the Grand Hotel 
and looked about her. Then, seeing 


no sign of Martin Dornford, she pre- . 


pared to wait, idly watching the peo- 
ple coming and going. 

It had been almost five o’clock 
when she had received a note from 
her employer that evening. 


I owe you a sincere apology. I lost my 
head for a moment. In reality I still have 
no wish to marry. After to-night I shall 
consider that our compact is at an end, but 
I learned on telephoning my uncle’s house 
this afternoon that he would like to see 
us both this evening for a few minutes. 
He did not say for what purpose, but I 
should be glad if you would come. Please 
meet me at the Grand Hotel at nine o’clock. 
I shall wait for you in the lobby. 


As she tore the note up, Melda 
had decided that she would keep the 
appointment. She liked old Silas 
Dornford. If he wanted to see her 
again she would go. 

She had waited a bare ten minutes 
when a bell boy came toward her. 

“Miss Farringway?” he asked, and 
with a little start she acknowledged 
her name. 

“A message has come from Mr. 
Dornford over the phone,” the boy 
said. “His uncle is dying, and he 
is unavoidably detained. He does 
not expect, however, to be long, and 
would like you to wait for him. Will 
you come this way, please?” 

She followed as he led the way 
across the lobby and to an elevator 
which took them upstairs. 

They reached a softly carpeted 
corridor, and the boy led her to a 
door and opened it. 

“Tf you will wait in there,” he 
said. 

The room was dark, and she took 
a little step forward as the door 
shut. 

She felt something brush her arm, 
and cried out. Then the lights were 
turned on, and she found herself 
looking full into the face of Martin 
Dornford! 

She stared at him stupefied, ut- 
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ter surprise swamping everything 
else, then, suddenly, panic over- 
whelmed her. 

In that minute’s silence, while 
they stood face to face, a thunder- 
ous voice seemed to echo in her ears, 
and a thousand things leaped into 
her brain at once. 

Silas Dornford was not dying! 
Martin Dornford had lied again to 
her! 

But why take the trouble to trick 
her like this? She had come to see 
him as he had requested. 

It was the man who broke the 
silence. 

“That was very neat, you must 
admit, my dear,” he said. 

The sneering familiarity of his 
voice awoke resentment in her, and 
steadied her. 

“Very!” Scorn was in her voice. 
“But as I came at your request to 
meet you this evening, I can’t quite 
understand the reason for this.” 

“You apparently don’t quite un- 
derstand,” he said in the same fa- 
miliar way. “You are here to listen 
to a proposal of marriage. You are 
already my fiancée—to-morrow you 
will become my wife!” 

“No!” she said steadily, although 
fear was knocking at her heart. 

He smiled—not pleasantly. 

“Very well. Then you stay here 
with me in this private suite of 
rooms until to-morrow morning,” he 
said, “and I shall ask you the same 
question again then, and see if your 
answer is any different.” 

There was silence after that—a si- 
lence that was more frightening than 
anything she had ever remembered. 
She wanted to scream—but no voice 
would come from her throat. She 
wanted to move, but her limbs were 
chained to the ground. 

He leaned toward her, catching 
her arm, and at his touch the hate 
in her flared up. 
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“Don’t touch me!” she panted. 
“Do you hear me? Don’t touch 
me!” 

For a second he was taken back 
by the fierce hatred in her face. 
Then, with a laugh, he reached out 
and swung her into his arms. 

It lasted but a second—that 
embrace—for with superhuman 
strength she thrust him away from 
her, and gasping and sobbing for 
breath raced across the room to- 
ward the window. 

“If you touch me again I shall 
jump out!” she cried. 

“Don’t be foolish!” He stood 
where she had left him, looking at 
her, and the flame had not died 
down in his eyes. “It’s fifty feet to 
the ground. Be sensible.” 

“T mean it!” she said wildly. 

He realized that she was des- 
poe and knew he must be care- 
ul. 

“Have it your own way,” he said. 
“Personally I should like some sup- 
per, and I expect you would. Tl 
go down myself and order it.” He 
made a low bow. “And meanwhile 
perhaps you would care to examine 
the suite. Allow me to assure you 
I have seen to it personally that 
every door is locked. The walls are 
soundproof. If you want anything 
you will find it through that door!” 

He pointed to a door at the far- 
ther side of the room, near the spot 
where she crouched, and _ she 
watched him as he took the key out 
of the lock and opened and shut the 
suite door. 

She heard the key grate and turn 
in the other side. Then there was 
silence. 

For a second she stood as though 
frozen. Then swiftly she moved. 
The window was flung up, and she 
leaned out. 

Yes, he had spoken the truth. 
The ground was more than fifty feet 
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He had released her, and she was over by the door, fumbling 


for the key, while she tried to find words. 
you! 


below, and to jump would mean 
death. 

And then—just as she was about 
to close the window—she saw the 
iron fire escape. 

It was to the right of the window 
where she was leaning out—to the 
right. And that door to which Mar- 
tin Dornford had pointed was to the 
right as well. 

Like a flash she was through the 
door that communicated with a bed- 
room beyond. She shut the door, 
and locked it swiftly on her side, lest 


Never—never—if I starved!” she cried. 
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he should come 
back, then, mov- 
ing to the win- 
dow, she opened 
it, and looked 
out. 

The fire escape 
was still to the 
right. Evidently 
a door in the cor- 
ridor opened onto 
it—the next door to the suite. But 
the iron platform that would mean 
escape—freedom—was within five 
or six feet of her, with only a little 
railing separating her from it. 

She knew it was her only chance. 
If her blood ran cold, her head at 
least was steady as she got out on 
the narrow sill, and without giving 
herself time to think, made the leap. 

She found herself on her knees, 
bruised and shaking, now that it 
was over. But the open window 
was behind her, and in front the iron 
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staircase stretched down into the 
safety of the streets of New York. 

Trembling she began the down- 
ward climb, and it seemed to her 
rasping nerves to be never-ending. 

But she struggled on fiercely, and 
when she at last got to the bottom, 
she began to run wildly. 

She would have hailed a taxi, but 
she had not the money to pay for 
it with her, and she knew that such 
an amount was not in her possession 
even in her room. 

The strain of the whole thing was 
telling on her, and she swayed every 
now and then, while her great dark 
eyes stared rather unseeingly in 
front of her as she walked, blind to 
every one, terrified of pursuit. 

“Melda—Miss Farringway!” 

That voice brought her back from 
the mists. She stood still, her hands 
hanging helplessly at her sides. 

“Melda!” called the voice again. 

“David! Oh, David!” Her voice 
was a terrified sob. 

“My dear, what is it?” 

David Dornford gripped her arm, 
and with the other free hand hailed 
a taxi. Before the little curious 
knot of people who had witnessed 
the incident could see more, he had 
helped her into it, and given the man 
some hurried instructions. 

He was by her side. There in the 
darkness of the cab he was beside 
her, and the dangers and horrors of 
the night faded and were gone as 
his arms went around her, infinitely 
comforting. 

“T’ve no right to say I love you.” 
His steady voice was very grave. 
“But Ido. For what it’s worth, it’s 
yours dear, and if I can help——” 

“T think you saved me—just now 
—from going mad!” she said in a 
whisper. 

“Tell me,” he urged quietly. 

And so she told it from the begin- 
ning, the miserable story of Do- 


reen’s folly, and as it unfolded itself, 
his hands clenched. 

“Martin wants thrashing!” he 
said at last grimly. “To think I 
never guessed 2 

“How could you?” she broke in. 
“Never mind him. After all, it 
doesn’t matter—now.” 

She looked up at him. Through 
the unreal torture of that night his 
face had seemed to be there, in front 
of her. She had heard him say he 
loved her. What did the rest mat- 
ter? 

She gave herself to his arms, lift- 
ing her lips in perfect surrender to 
his, content to love and know that 
she was loved. 

The cab swung on, through the 
darkness of the New York night, 
and it was Melda at last who came 
back to everyday things sufficiently 
to remember where they were. 

“But we can’t go on around and 
around New York,” she protested. 
“Tell him to go to my home, David.” 

“Very well!” He gave the driver 
the address, then leaned back 
frowning. “But Id rather you 
didn’t stay there,” he said. “Martin 
knows it. He might go there. You 
get your sister and go to a hotel for 
the night, and to-morrow we'll talk 
over things—arrange our wedding.” 

Long after he had left her and 
Doreen at the small hotel, Melda 
seemed to feel his kisses on her lips, 
his arms around her—arms that 
would never let her go. 





She was David’s wife! 

It was like a dream to Meldr as 
she came out of the quiet chureh, 
and stood for an instant leaning on 
David’s arm. 

His wife! She caught her breath 
in sudden realization! That other 
had been a dream—a nightmare of 
horror. This was real! 

They hardly spoke as they made 
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their way through the now familiar 
streets to old Silas Dornford’s house, 
and as they were admitted, she felt 
David’s hand grip hers reassuringly. 

“You’re mine—don’t forget it!” 
he said as they went upstairs. 
“Nothing can take you from me, 
now. 

The house was very quiet as they 
knocked on the old man’s door, but 
the moment they opened it, at Silas 
Dornford’s gruff bidding, they heard 
Martin Dornford’s voice. 

“The girl was a thief,” he was 
saying sullenly. “She got away with 
two hundred dollars of mine——” 

Then, at the sound of their foot- 
steps, he swung around. 

His face went curiously gray as he 
saw Melda, standing with David’s 
arm at her elbow, and in the terrible 
silence they heard the old man’s dry 
chuckle of laughter. 

“Just as I planned it,” he said. 
“That'll do, David, you can stop 
looking murderous! Martin will be 
sufficiently punished when he real- 
izes what he has lost. Not only my 
money when I’m dead, Martin— 
and the doctor tells me that with 
care I can live for some time yet— 
but the position you hold in my 
business now!” 

His voice changed suddenly with 
the next words. It was as though 
fresh life came back to him—and a 
blaze of honest disgust was in his 
eyes as he added: 


“Get out of this house—and stay 
out! Don’t let me see you again!” 
he said. “You're a disgrace to your 
name! Now—go!” 

Martin Dornford turned, and 
Melda could have found it in her 
heart to pity him then for he was 
beaten. But as she made a move- 
ment toward him, David’s hand 
gripped her arm. 

“You can do nothing. Let him 
go!” he whispered. 


It was afternoon when they en- 
tered Silas Dornford’s house. It was 
evening when at last they left it, 
and David Dornford’s face, as he 
turned back to look at the one 
lighted window in the gloomy place, 
was oddly thoughtful. 

“‘He’s a queer old man,” he said. 

“He’s a dear,” Melda said softly, 
and she blew a little kiss back at that 
lighted window. “He’s made every- 
thing easy. You’re to go back to 
your beloved doctoring——” 

He laughed suddenly, a deep 
sound, with a note of excitement 
in it. 

“With—my wife,” he broke in. 
“Melda, do you realize that?” 

She turned to him in the misty 
darkness of the night, and her eyes 
as he looked down, held something 
that suddenly silenced him. 

“It’s our marriage day, and our 
wedding night,” she said in a hushed 
voice. 
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The Adorable Intant 


By Gertrude Schalk 


ELLO!” Betty Ann’s red lips 
parted in a decided yawn be- 
fore the mouthpiece of the 

telephone. Her blue eyes were half 
closed, and her tumbled dark head 
leaned sleepily against the wall. 
Imagine any one calling up so early 
—it wasn’t ten yet—when he must 
know everybody in Hillview had 
been up till all hours the night. be- 
fore at the lawn party. 

“Hello?” she said again, and then 
suddenly she smiled, still sleepily, 
like a lazy kitten disturbed by the 
parent cat. “Oh, daddy? Yes, you 
woke me up, cruel thing! What? 
. . Yes, Margie and Eve are 
still asleep. Nice of you to get your 
own breakfast this morning 
Yes . . No,” and then sud- 
denly, explosively, Betty Ann awoke. 
The sleepy look fled from her eyes. 
“Daddy! You did what?” 


Margie’s door opened slowly just 
then, and Margie’s golden head 
poked out crossly. 

“For Heaven’s sakes, infant, 
what’s all the noise about? You 
might take it more quietly and let a 
person sleep,” she said, blinking dark 
lashes over equally dark eyes. Even 
half awake, Margie was beautiful. 

For once Betty Ann didn’t answer 
her older sister. She was still star- 
ing wide-eyed into the telephone. 

“Daddy! You can’t mean you’ve 
already invited him! But .. . 
I know, but there’s nothing in the 
house, and we haven’t cleaned this 
week, and—and—why, you couldn’t! 
Daddy . listen, daddy!” 
But daddy had already hung up. 


“Where’s the fire?” Margie 
yawned, and retreated into her 
room. “Waking people up at this 


unearthly hour!” 
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“Margie!” Betty Ann rushed into 
her sister’s room, her little face posi- 
tively tragic. In her blue pajamas 
Betty Ann looked like a ten-year-old 
rather than a very grown-up young 
lady of eighteen. “Daddy’s gone 
and invited a strange man down for 
the week-end!” 

Margie, who had already settled 
back in bed, jerked erect like a rub- 
ber ball on the rebound. 

“Betty Ann, he never did!” she 
whispered, her eyes wide. 

Betty sat down on the foot of the 
bed, curling her toes under her, lips 
drooping disconsolately. 

“And the whole house is upset. 
The guest room hasn’t been cleaned 
for ages,” she went on gloomily. 

“Nonsense, I cleaned it myself two 
weeks ago,” her sister interrupted. 

“Well, it sure needs another clean- 
ing now.” Betty. wouldn’t be com- 
forted. “The whole house is practi- 
cally dirty. You know we didn’t 
clean this week because of that old 
lawn party at church.” 

“As if I didn’t know that!” Margie 
groaned, and lay back in bed. 

“And there i isn’t a thing to eat in 
the house.” 

“Well, sitting here talking about 
it isn’t fixing it either.” Margie 
swung her feet slowly to the floor. 
“We'll have to call the stores right 
away and order something, and put 
the ice card out, and—oh, good 
heavens, wouldn’t you know dad 
would pull something like this when 
everything was all topsy-turvy?” 

“And they'll be here on the 1:15,” 
finished Betty, as if she hadn’t heard 
her sister. 

Margie whirled, aghast. “What! 
Not that early!” she gasped. “Why, 
I thought they’d at least wait till the 
3:30.” 

Betty shook her head sadly. “No, 
daddy says to expect them on the 
1:15." 


Margie clapped her hand to her 
head, and started for the bathroom. 

“Good heavens! Call Eve, will 
you? We’ve got to do some tall 
hustling!” 

Betty Ann stirred, sighed, and got 
into action. She ran into Evelyn’s 
room and shook her second blond 
sister into wakefulness, then re- 
peated the story of her dad’s fall 
from grace. 

“And he’s a stranger to us, and 
they’re coming on the 1:15,” she fin- 
ished excitedly. 

“Daddy would do something like 
that,” Eve grumbled, getting up re- 
luctantly. “But still, a strange man 
is Her eyes _ brightened. 
“Hm-m-m, wonder if he’s young.” 

“Oh, you're always thinking about 
new men,” Betty Ann pouted. The 
three girls were congregated in the 
bathroom, taking turns under the 
shower. “You and Margie never 
give me a chance when a new man 
shows up.” 

“Why, infant, surely you don’t 
care about men?” Margie laughed 
lightly. 

“Well, I never get a chance to see 
whether I do or not. You might 
leave one of ’em alone and let me 
get a word in,” retorted Betty. 

“You’re too young,” Eve giggled. 

“Is that so?” Betty bridled. 
“You’re only twenty yourself, Miss 
Evelyn, and you were going with 
Jimmy when you were eighteen! So 
there!” 

“Knocked out of the ring that 
time, Eve,” Margie winked. “You 
might as well give up gracefully, and 
let the infant have this new man.” 

Eve shrugged carelessly. “O. K. 
with me. He’s probably a dud any- 
way,” she finished, yawning. “Take 
him with my compliments.” 

“And mine,” put in Margie. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” she 
said. Betty ducked under the 
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shower, and thus began the eventful 
day. 

Ten thirty found Margie and Eve 
cleaning house like two distinct 
golden whirlwinds. Betty Ann was 
to clean the guest room and get 
lunch. 

“Make some of those delicious 
little rolls, infant,” Margie had in- 
structed her. “And do the guest 
room. Eve and I will clean the 
rest.” 

Betty Ann, looking like a child 
playing at housekeeping in a last 
year’s short faded gingham dress, 
her brief curls tied back with a blue 
ribbon, mixed the dough and set it 
to rise. Then with a last look at the 
oven she ran upstairs to clean the 
guest room. 

And that’s where the trouble 
started. For Sara, the family cat, 
had evidently decided that the air 
of the guest room was better for her 
week-old kittens than the cool air of 
the shed. Six fuzzy little kittens 
parked under the bed with Sara 
standing guard met Betty Ann’s as- 
tonished gaze. 

“Sara! I ought to spank you!” 
she cried, gathering the kittens up in 
her lap. “You march yourself right 
downstairs and out into the back 
yard!” 

And Sara marched reluctantly, 
with many a backward look at Betty 
and the kittens. With the cat and 
the kittens established once more in 
the shed, Betty went back to clean 
the guest room. And in between 
spurts of dusting and sweeping, she 
ran downstairs to fix her dough, to 
make jelly, to cool lettuce and the 
hundred other little duties attendant 
on making up a nice cool luncheon. 

The second time Betty went 
downstairs Sara sneaked back into 
the house with two kittens. There 
was more carting of squirming bits 
of fur down into the yard by Betty. 


By that time Betty was beginning to 
feel slightly peeved. 

The last time she went into the 
kitchen to mold the rolls and test the 
oven, she burned her hand. How it 
smarted! Tears gathered for a brief 
moment in the corners of her blue 
eyes. Something always happened 
when one was in a hurry. 

Then she scorched her best or- 
gandy dress when she tried to press 
it. 

“Oh, dear!” Betty Ann’s lip quiv- 
ered. Everything was going just as 
wrong as it could go. And it was 
nearly one o’clock. The lunch was 
all ready to put on the table, even 
to the crisp vegetable salad. Up- 
stairs she could hear her sisters 
rushing about dressing. 

With a last look at the rolls set 
back on the stove to keep- warm, 
Betty Ann gathered her dress up on 
one arm and started up the stairs. 
She met Sara coming down with a 
guilty look on her whiskered face. 

“Sara! You haven’t——” Betty 
gasped, sighed, and almost cried 
then and there with vexation. Sara 
must have brought her family back 
into the house while Betty Ann fixed 
the table. 

Hastily Betty carried her dress to 
her room, and then almost running, 
she went back to the guest room. 
Sure enough the newly-swept floor 
was alive with tumbling little kit- 
tens. Five of Sara’s six babies were 
enjoying the seclusion and quiet of 
the clean room. 

“Oh, this is terrible!” Betty be- 
gan to collect them again. She got 
four quite easily, but the fifth wan- 
dered on unsteady little legs way un- 
der the bed, and refused to come out 
again. 

A few minutes later when a cer- 
tain tall young man with twinkling 
gray eyes was ushered into the guest 
room, he found a pair of slim bare 
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tanned legs waving frantically from 
beneath the bed. 

Betty captured the kitten at last, 
and crawled out from under the 
bed. She had gathered a nice little 
patch of dust on the very tip of her 
piquant nose, and the dark curls that 
never would stay put anyway had 
escaped from the confines of the blue 
ribbon and were wildly mussed. 

“There!” she said crossly to the 
five kittens, who had begun to 
scramble about in her lap. “You 
little imps!” 

And then some one laughed—a 
deep masculine laugh. 

Betty Ann jumped and looked up 
in amazement right into the twin- 
kling gray eyes of a strange young 
man, who looked a positive giant in 
his gray tweeds. He grinned down 
at her. 

“Who—who are you?” Betty’s 
voice, never very big, sounded aw- 
fully small and far away. In fact, it 
just suited the short gingham dress 
and the hair ribbon. 

And then occurred the most un- 
fortunate thing of the whole morn- 
ing. The strange young man laughed 
some more, and stooping over, 
picked Betty Ann up under her arms 
and tossed her ceilingward, just as 
though she were a child! 

“So this is the baby of the family, 
the infant herself!” he cried gayly, 
tossing her up again, all five feet of 
her. “I’ve heard so much about the 
infant.” 

Betty Ann was too astonished to 
speak. Her eyes were so wide they 
looked like blue pansies, and her 
mouth was a big “O.” 

“And look at the funny little nose 
all dirty,” went on the impossible 
man, chuckling. “Isn’t she just the 
sweetest little infant?” 

Then Betty Ann caught her 
breath. Tears filled her eyes, 

brimmed over, and ran down her 


dusty cheeks, leaving faint white 
tracks. 

“Oh, you let me down—you!”’ she 
cried, her voice trembling patheti- 
cally. “You let me down!” . 

Immediately the young man let 
her down and stood regarding her 
five feet of short-skirted dustiness 
with anxious eyes. 

“Oh, don’t be mad, infant,” he 
urged. “I didn’t mean to make you 
cry.” 

Betty Ann stamped her foot. “T 
—I am not c-c-crying,” she wailed, 
the tears coming down faster than 
ever. “You let me alone.” 

He was so big and tall that he 
fairly towered over her. Now with- 
out warning, he bent over and lifted 
her in his arms again. 

“Now, infant, don’t cry any more. 
Let Jerry kiss all those tears away.” 

He did kiss them away, one by one 
all down one stained cheek, and his 
lips touched her cheek so lightly that 
Betty wondered if he really were 
kissing her at all, and she forgot to 
cry for two whole minutes. Then 
when he had just begun on the other 
cheek Betty heard footsteps, and 
right away her anger returned. 

“You let me down, you!” she whis- 
pered fiercely, doubling her little 
hands into equally little and futile 
fists. “You big brute!” 

Jerry laughed indulgently, as any 
grown-up would laugh at the queer 
actions of a child. 

Betty Ann fled from the guest 
room as if a thousand imps were 
after her, just as Sara marched sol- 
emnly up the stairs with the sixth 
kitten in her mouth! 

Safely in her own room with the 
door locked, Betty Ann stood in 
front of her mirror and cried just as 
hard as she could. Jerry—that was 
his name, the big, hulking, horrid 
brute! He was red-headed, too— 
shades removed from it anyway. 
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And he had called her infant and 
baby, and—and kissed her! ; 

That was the man Margie and 
Eve had given her unseen with their 
compliments! 

“I don’t want him; I wouldn’t 
have him!” Betty Ann cried storm- 
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ily, and her fingers trembled as she 
unbuttoned the old gingham dress. 
Margie had to call her twice for 
luncheon, and when Betty Ann 
finally descended the stairs looking 
more grown-up in the long full or- 
gandy dress, everybody was stand- 
- ing around in the dining 

room waiting to sit down. 
“Come on, infant,” 
daddy called cheerily. 
Betty Ann’s heart hard- 
ened. It was all daddy’s 
fault. In the first place 
he had no right to call 
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Betty Ann jumped and looked up in amazement right into the twinkling 
gray eyes of a strange young man, who grinned down at her. 
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her infant in front of a strange young 
man who might misunderstand. And 
if he hadn’t gone and invited that 
strange young man for the week-end, 
she wouldn’t have burned her hand 
or scorched her dress, or had to clean 
that old guest room and lug Sara 
and the kittens everlastingly out to 
the shed. 

Evidently daddy didn’t realize 
just how much in the wrong he was, 
for he held out his arms as usual and 
beamed on his youngest. 

“Come on; got a kiss for your 
dad?” 

Without even glancing at the 
strange young man, Betty walked to 
her father’s side and obediently lifted 
her cool soft cheek. Behind her she 
heard that odious red-headed man 
gasp in surprise. Betty felt a warm 
blush rising over her face. What 
could he be thinking of now? Heav- 
ens, she hoped he wouldn’t remem- 
ber kissing those absurd tears away! 

Daddy hugged her tight, and then 
turned her about to face the man. 

“Well, Adams, here’s the infant,” 
he said genially.. “Betty Ann, this is 
Jerry Adams, son of an old friend of 
mine.” 

Betty Ann inclined her head coolly 
in the general direction of Mr. 
Adams. 

“How do you do?” she said indif- 
ferently. What if he laughed! Betty 
Ann found herself waiting for it to 
happen. 

But Jerry didn’t laugh. He 
couldn’t. His mind was all upset 
trying to jump bewildering hurdles. 
The infant was a grown-up young 
lady, not a child as Tompkins had 
inferred! In fact, she was not only 
grown-up, but winsomely pretty. 
Somehow he couldn’t take his eyes 
off that heart-shaped little face 
turned so coldly from him. 

He’d certainly put his foot in it 
that time, kissing away her tears, 


bouncing her in the air, calling her 
baby! 

Then Jerry’s humor came bobbing 
to the surface. When one got over 
the surprise of it all, it was very 
funny. He began to grin, and when 
Jerry grinned, every one within see- 
ing distance followed suit. 

Daddy didn’t even know what the 
joke was, but he grinned, too. And 
then both Margie and Eve grinned! 
Betty Ann’s eyes were fixed on her 
plate, but she could just feel those 
grins boring into the top of her head. 
Oh, the brute! 

Betty Ann stiffened her short 
backbone and flashed an icy glance 
at the red-headed young man. His 
mouth was spread from ear to ear, 
laughing at her; Betty swallowed 
hard, and then choked! 

Jerry jumped up and ran around 
the table to pat her on the back. 
That was really the last straw. 
Quick tears dimmed Betty Ann’s 
eyes, and with a muttered excuse 
she ran from the room. 

Jerry stared in surprise. Some- 
how, he had thought she’d see the 
joke, too, and laugh with him. But 
somewhere or other, something had 
gone wrong. She not only didn’t 
see the joke, but she was decidedly 
angry with him. 

“Don’t mind Betty Ann,” Margie 
said indulgently. “She’s tired from 
last night, and then working this 
morning, too.” ~ 

“She—she doesn’t like me, I 
guess,” Jerry said, and his gray eyes 
were unknowingly wistful. 

Eve raised her eyebrows. ‘“Non- 
sense, she hasn’t seen you long 
enough | to know whether she does 
or not.” 

But Jerry, remembering, shook his 
head slowly. “You don’t know; I 
do.” 

And he seemed to be right. For 
all during the afternoon Betty Ann 
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spent her time avoiding him. Every- 
body noticed it. They really couldn’t 
help it. It was so obvious. When- 
ever Jerry sauntered out on the 
porch, Betty Ann promptly deserted 
it for the living room. Then if Jerry 
followed her, she ran upstairs to her 
own room. It was all very puzzling 
to her family. 

“T’ve never known Betty Ann to 
act like this,” her dad worried. “She 
can’t be well. Why, usually Betty is 
the life of the house, and she’s never 
a bit disagreeable.” 

Jerry, who had gradually grown 
quieter and quieter, scuffed his feet 
boyishly on the porch railing. With 
nervous fingers he rumpled his al- 
most-red hair. 

“T told you she didn’t like me,” 
he said, and again that wistful light 
was in his eyes. 

“Too bad, too bad,” sighed her 
dad, frowning. “I thought my in- 
fant would take to you right away.” 

So things went on from bad to 
worse. Betty Ann cooked dinner, 
not because she wanted to. It was 
really Eve’s turn to get dinner, but 
Betty didn’t want to sit around the 
house with Jerry under her nose, so 
she hid herself in the kitchen. 

Dinner was rather quiet. Jerry’s 
grin came less often, and his gray 
eyes pathetically avoided the proud 
little head opposite him. Both Mar- 
gie and Eve had given up wonder- 
ing what it was all about, and were 
planning to round up the gang for 
the evening. 

“Let’s go canoeing,” Eve sug- 
gested eagerly. ‘“There’s a gorgeous 
moon.” 

“Great! I'll phone some of the 
bunch and tell them to stop by for 
us.” Margie jumped up and went 
to the phone. 

After dinner the gang came by, 
three carloads of noisy young folks. 
Of course Betty Ann went. She 


didn’t want to, but it would have 
seemed queer if she hadn’t. But she 
took good care that she wasn’t in 
the same car with that odious Jerry 
fellow. She squeezed into one of the 
other cars, while Margie and Eve 
took Jerry in the family roadster. 

If he thought for a minute that 
she’d forget what he had done— 
well, he was mistaken. If she could 
just slap that grin off his face maybe 
she’d feel better. But in order to 
slap a person one must be rather 
close, and Betty Ann really didn’t 
want to get that close to Jerry. 

Then they were all at the boat 
club, deciding who was to pal off 
with whom and all that. And while 
they were arguing Betty Ann slipped 
away. She wasn’t going to take any 
chances on being paled off with 
Jerry. Not while she was conscious! 

Through the silvery night she 
sped on light feet down to the river. 
The canoes were all drawn up at the 
float, and it was an easy matter to 
slip into one and push off into the 
slowly moving current. 

Drifting down the river through 
the moon-filled dimness, Betty Ann 
felt more at peace with the world 
than she had all that day. The quiet 
of the night entered her sore little 
heart and soothed it gratefully. 

She’d certainly taught that odious 
young man a lesson, all right. He’d 
be more careful how he treated 
young ladies the next time he went 
visiting. 

Betty Ann paddled slowly, and 
then drifted until the canoe bumped 
gently against the graveled beach of 
a little island. It was a favorite pic- 
nic spot of the gang. Many a burned 
frankfurter had Betty Ann eaten on 
that beach, and many a moon had 
she watched from the little hill that 
rose in the center of the island. 

She caught hold of a bush and 
dragged the canoe close to shore. 
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She’d get out and stretch her legs 
before she paddled back. Betty 
stepped out onto the beach, and 
turned to pull the canoe farther out 
of the water. Then suddenly a tall 
figure seemed to materialize out 
of the silvery air, a tall dripping fig- 
ure with almost red hair. Betty 
could see it shining wet in the moon- 
light. 

“Oh!” she gasped faintly, retreat- 
ing as if from a ghost. 

“Tt’s only me,” Jerry said with an 
assumption of bravery. “I thought 
I'd take a swim.” 

“With all your clothes on?” Betty 
couldn’t help exclaiming. 
Jerry looked down. 
have; how careless of me.” 
grinned. “I guess I was in a hurry.” 

Betty drew herself up to her full 
five feet nothing. “You followed 
me,” she accused frigidly. 

“Well, sort of.” His grin faded a 
little. A little cool wind had sprung 
up the way night winds usually do, 
and he was beginning to shiver. “I 
—I thought maybe you oughtn’t be 
out on the river alone.” 

Betty Ann had almost begun to 
feel sorry for him; he looked so mis- 
erable. But when he stammered out 
those last words, she hardened again. 

“T am not a child,” she said stiffly, 
“and you had no right to follow me.” 
She turned on her heel and marched 
up a little path that led to the tiny 
hill. “And you’d better leave me 
alone, too!” she flung back over her 
shoulder. 

She left him standing there dis- 
consolately in the moonlight. She 
knew he stayed there, for she peeped 
back at him when she reached a pro- 
tecting bush. He looked so forlorn 
that a tiny twinge of pity touched 
her. 

“Good enough for him, getting 
wet.” She hardened her heart 
against the creeping weakness. “He 


had no business following me, the 
big silly.” 

But she couldn’t help thinking un- 
easily about him sitting on that cold 
beach in wet clothes. The river 
wind was notoriously chilly at night, 
even for those in sweaters. What 
must it be for him in wet clothes? 

And people had been known to get 
pneumonia from such careless things 
as sitting around in damp things. 
Why, only last summer Bob White 
had done something like that and 
had nearly died. 

Betty shivered. Of course, Jerry 
wouldn’t get sick like that. He was 
too big. But Bob had been pretty 
big, too. 

Betty shivered again, despite her 
sweater. She crouched on a rock 
and began to worry about Jerry. 
Not that she cared about him, but 
still he was her father’s guest, and it 
would be terribly sad for daddy if 
Jerry got sick. 

Then before she fully realized 
what she was doing she found her- 
self running down the path to the 
water. Just before she reached the 
little bush she stopped and began to 
walk slowly. She mustn’t let him 
think she was really worried about 
him. 

He was sitting on the rough little 
beach, his head in his hands, his 
shoulders bowed. And he was shiv- 
ering terribly! Betty could see him 
shake. She forgot to be cautious 
and slow. With a little cry Betty 
ran the few feet that separated them, 
and bent over Jerry. 

“You're cold,” she said, her voice 
trembling. She was taking off her 
sweater. “Here, you put this on.” 

He looked up slowly, and his face 
was suddenly old and haggard. His 
teeth chattered so he could hardly 
speak. 

“N-n-no, thanks,” he managed to 
get out. “You keep it.” 
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But Betty was forcing the warm 
garment about his shoulders. 

“You take it, do you hear,” she 
demanded. “And I’m going to take 
you home right now.” 

He didn’t protest much after that. 
He seemed too sick to care what hap- 
pened then. He even got into the 
canoe and laid back among the 
cushions without demur. 

Betty got her feet wet shoving the 
canoe off, but she didn’t care. For 
suddenly she was terribly afraid. 
She had seen real sickness only once 
or twice in her life, but she knew the 
signs. Jerry looked awfully sick. 

She paddled back up the river 
against the current that was slow yet 
powerful. Betty thought she'd 
never reach the float. Every minute 
seemed an hour. Jerry lay in front 
of her, shivering uncontrollably, his 
eyes closed, his breath coming in 
ee gasps from between blue 

ips. 

By the time Betty reached the 
float, her breath almost gone, her 
heart pumping noisily, she had for- 
gotten everything except the fact 
that Jerry of the almost-red hair and 
the contagious grin was very, very 
ill. 

She had an awful time getting him 
out of the canoe. He was sluggish, 
dazed. Whatever it was that had 
come over him, had worked quickly 
and well. Once they both almost 
fell back into the water. Only by a 
heroic, sudden effort did Betty pull 
him toward land instead of letting 
him drop into the river. 

The walk to the parking space 
where the family car was parked was 
the longest Betty had ever taken. It 
seemed miles instead of rods, with 
Jerry’s big figure bent almost double 
beside her. Somehow she got him 
into the car. Then she drove home 
with Jerry’s damp head _lolling 
against her shoulder, his breath com- 


ing terribly hot and difficult against 
her cheek. 

Betty Ann was crying when she 
pulled up at the house, and saw the 
welcome glowing tip of daddy’s 
cigar on the porch. 

“Daddy—daddy, come here— 
quick!” she cried, and all the time 
the tears were running down her face 
and wetting Jerry’s face. 

Daddy came running, muttering 
under his breath. 

“The young fool, just out of the 
hospital, getting over pneumonia 
and he does a crazy thing like this!” 
daddy growled just loud enough for 
Betty to hear as they were dragging 
Jerry up the stairs into the house. 

Just out of the hospital! He'd, 
been sick, and now he would prob- 
ably have a relapse! And relapses 
were dangerous! Betty felt faint. 
But there wasn’t any time to faint 
now. She must rush and call the 
doctor, and fix hot-water bags and 
get out blankets. 

By the time Margie and Eve got 
home, hours later, Jerry was bun- 
dled up in the guest room and the 
doctor was with him. Betty Ann, 
her tears dried in childish streaks on 
her face, was sitting on the top step 
near the guest room door, waiting 
for the doctor and daddy to come 
out. 

Margie saw her first and stopped 
at the foot of the steps, her brows 
raised. 

“And where have you been, young 
lady—you and Jerry?” she de- 
manded. 

“Sh!” Betty Ann tiptoed down- 
stairs, quick tears filling her eyes 
again. “He—he’s_ sick—awfully 
sick, and it’s all my fault!” 

She had to rehearse the whole 
thing over again for her sisters’ bene- 
fit. When she got through, Margie 
and Eve turned astonished ee to 
each other. 
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“And the young dumb-bell drifted 
down river behind you!” they mar- 
veled, and Betty Ann felt worse than 
ever. 

Then the doctor came out of the 
sick room, his face grave. 

“How is he, doctor?” Daddy had 
followed him anxiously. 

Betty crouched against the wall, 
her hand against her lips. If she 
took it away she might scream, and 
that would upset Jerry. She must 
keep very quiet. 

“TI can’t say just yet,” the doctor 
was saying softly. She had to hold 


wil 


her breath to hear him. “He’s had 
a bad chill, but you’ve worked on 
him pretty well with the hot appli- 
cations. He might pull out of it 
without anything more than a slight 
cold. And then again ” He 
shrugged his shoulders, and Betty 
wanted to sob. 

“What shall we do to-night?” 
daddy went on. 
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“Don’t make me go,” she whimpered. “He—he wants me—and I want to stay.” 
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“Oh, keep him warm, give him hot 
drinks as often as he can be made 
to take them, and keep him quiet.” 
The doctor walked away with 
daddy. 

He wasn’t going to die then, not 
right away. A tiny sob slipped from 
behind Betty Ann’s shielding hand. 
Oh, if anything happened to him! 
She’d been so mean! He really 
hadn’t meant to call her a baby. 
After all, it was daddy’s fault for 
calling her infant. 

Then she was running upstairs. 

A few minutes later when Margie 
came into the guest room with hot 
water, Betty was crouched beside the 
bed, her lips drooping pathetically. 

“You go to bed,” whispered Mar- 
gie sternly. “T’ll sit with him.” 

“You won't!” Bettty Ann whis- 
pered back fiercely. “I’m going to 
stay with him, and you can’t make 
me move!” 

Jerry stirred suddenly. 

“Atta girl, infant,” he said with 
the ghost of a chuckle. 

Betty crimsoned and bent for- 
ward eagerly. What if he did call 
her infant? 

“Jerry?” she said softly. 

Jerry opened his eyes slowly, 
tiredly. It seemed an effort to do 
anything. Everything was so hazy, 
that is, everything except a small 
glowing face bending over him. Who 
was it? Why, the infant of course! 

“Jerry, you want me here, don’t 
you?” she whispered anxiously. 

Out in the hall she could hear 
Margie protesting to daddy: 

“She shouldn’t be there—it’ll up- 
set him,” and daddy mumbled some- 
thing. They came in then, tiptoe- 
ing. Betty Ann pressed close to the 
bed and lifted fearful eyes to her 
father. 

“Don’t make me go,” she whim- 
pered. “He—he wants me—and I 
want to stay.” 


“Daughter, be quiet.” Daddy 
was very firm. “You must go.” 

“Who’s going?” It was Jerry, 
stirring again, moving his rumpled 
head uneasily on _ the pillow. 
“Where’s Betty Ann? Where’s the 
infant?” 

“Here I am,” Betty breathed 
gladly. Her hand found his under 
the top cover and clung to his fin- 
gers. 

“T want the infant,” Jerry mut- 
tered drowsily. “Must have the in- 
fant.” 

Daddy and Margie stood uncer- 
tainly together. Defiantly, plead- 
ingly, Betty looked at them over her 
shoulder. 

Then daddy smiled and shrugged, 
and took Margie out with him. 

Betty sat back, her hand still 
clutching Jerry’s fingers. 

All night she changed hot-water 
bottles and forced hot drinks down 
his protesting throat. At last the 
final tiny shiver was gone, and he lay 
quietly sleeping. Then just as the 
first faint gray light of dawn touched 
the window, he opened his eyes. 

“Betty Ann,” he said distinctly, 
and his gray eyes were fearful. 
“Betty Ann, are you there?’ 

Betty bent over him, her heart in 
her throat. He looked so strange, so 
pale and cold in the queer light. 

“T’m right here, Jerry,” she said 
bravely. 

He saw her then. His eyes went 
to hers and clung; his hand came 
from under the covers and reached 
for hers. 

“Then I didn’t dream it,” he whis- 
pered. “You were here—beside me 
when I woke up.” 

“All night, Jerry.” She used his 
first name unconsciously. 

“Betty Ann, you're not angry 
with me now?” 

Betty smiled tremulously and 
shook her head. “Of course not.” 
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He sighed in relief. 
tightened on hers. 

“T pulled an awful flop last night, 
didn’t I? Falling out like a baby!” 

“Hush!” Betty laid a finger on 
his lips, and then stopped. For 
Jerry quickly brought up his other 
hand and pressed that little finger 
tight against his lips, his eyes were 
pleading, begging. 

“Betty Ann!” It was a cry from 
his heart. Somehow Betty knew 
without being told, and her heart 
jumped to answer it. 

She was kneeling by the bed now, 
her blue eyes close to his gray eyes. 

“Betty Ann, I love you.” His face 
changed, grew brighter. “You knew 
all the time I loved you?” 

She shook her head. Outside the 
birds twittered sleepily, and the first 
rays of a hidden sun touched the still 
world. 

“You must have known, dear,” he 
insisted, and his hands were drawing 
her nearer. “Please tell me you 
don’t hate me.” 

Fear still lurked behind his gray 
eyes. Betty could see it there. Did 
she hate him? Had she ever hated 


His fingers 


him? No, a thousand times no! 
Why, she loved him—really loved 
him! 

“Oh, Jerry darling!” She hid her 
head beside his on the pillow. She 
could feel his warm breath on her 
cheek. 

“My dear, my dear!” he was whis- 
pering in her ear. “Look at me! 
Don’t hide from me sweetest!” 

Then she lifted her head, and her 
face was as adorably pink as a newly 
opened rosebud. Jerry’s gray eyes 
searched it, and then the last linger- 
ing bit of fear vanished. 

“Jerry!” Betty gasped faintly. 
She wanted to say much more, but 
the words wouldn’t come. However, 
just that seemed sufficient to Jerry, 
for he drew her down compellingly. 

His lips touched hers and clung. 

“Love me?” he whispered. 

“I love you, Jerry,” she whispered 
back. 

“My infant,” he kissed her cheek, 
her ear, the dimple in her chin. “My 
own adorable infant!” 

And strangely Betty Ann didn’t 
mind. Rather she gloried in it—and 
kissed him back! : 





HEART’S DESIRE 


Y OUR lips to kiss, your hair to touch, 
To find my dreams in your shadowed eyes, 

Caress your fragrant, soft white cheek— 

Ah, this is a dream of paradise! 
My heart has been an empty vase 

Awaiting the glory of your love; 
Now I have found my heart’s desire 

Safe in your arms ’neath stars above. 


Heten K. Roserrs. 
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Her Choice 


By Cynthia Thorne 


DON’T really know you very 


well.” 
“But you like me, Lola, don’t 
you?” 
“Oh: 99 





“You know you do, honey. I'll 
be around at eight. So long.” 
Debonairly, Leland Hawks strolled 
off through the lobby of the Hotel 
Empire. Lola watched him until he 
was out of sight. He was nicer than 
any of the men she had met since 
she had started to work at the candy 
and cigar stand in the lobby. He 
wanted to show her a good time, he 
said, and Lola liked good times. 
She stepped from behind the 
counter for a second to steal a look 
at herself in a long modernistic mir- 
LS—3C 


ror. Her yellow wavy hair, wound 
into a little roll at the nape of her 
neck, was in order, but the dainty 
white collar and cuffs of her long 
black dress, she decided, needed a 
little pull here and a pat there. 
She had been warned that the men 
would get familiar with her, and that 
the only safe course was to take their 
banter lightly and let it go no far- 
ther. She had followed this advice 
for six months, and had lost nothing 
by it—but what had she gained? 
How did a girl meet nice men, es- 
pecially when she was alone in the 
city, living in a furnished room? 
Lola had come to New York from 
the little town up State to go on the 
stage, but there were, she found, too 
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many other girls with the same idea. 
Besides, they told her that the show 
business was in a bad way. Lola 
had finally considered herself lucky 
to find this job in the hotel. Lots of 
the girls she had run into had not 
done as well. 

The men who had shown an inter- 
est in her here had been mostly mid- 
dle-aged and fat. But Leland was 
different. He was a man in his 
thirties, tall, with sleek, black hair, 
well-dressed, and with a certain 
swagger of worldly wisdom. He 
stopped frequently to chat with her 
at her counter, and now he had 
asked her to go out with him. He 
looked as though he could dance 
divinely. 

When she was ready to go off duty 
at eight, he appeared. 

“All ready?” 

“T never said I’d go—and anyway 
I couldn’t go dressed like this.” 

“Sure you could, honey. We can 
go some place where they don’t 
dress. Ever been to Harlem?” 

“No.” 

“But you'd like to go, wouldn’t 
you? Come along, and we'll grab a 
taxi, and be on our way.” 

“Well, all right,” she consented. 

Half an hour later they turned 
into a shabby old house on One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Street, and 
went down a flight of steps into a 
murky darkness. “What an adven- 
ture!” Lola thought. A green search- 
light pierced the gloom, and focused 
on a group of slim brown girls danc- 
ing grotesquely in scant costumes on 
a platform in the center of the room. 
Tables were scattered around the in- 
closure, and to one of these Lola and 
her companion were led. The light 
changed color as another group of 
girls came on to do their act. It 
was barbaric, exciting, with the 
steady undertones of the orchestra 
suggesting a tom-tom. 


When the act was over the lights 
came on again and revealed the pa- 
trons of the place eating and drink- 
ing at their tables. They were a 
strange assortment. Lola did not 
like their general appearance and 
preferred the place with less light. 

“Would you like to dance?” Le- 
land asked later. Lola assented, and 
they went inside the inclosure. As 
she had guessed, he could dance. 
How nice it was to be dancing again! 
It had been Lola’s greatest pleasure, 
and she had missed it during the last 
hard months. 

“You sure can place your feet!” 
Leland exclaimed admiringly when 
they reached a spot far enough from 
the loud music to make conversa- 
tion possible. “Where did you learn 
all that?” 

“Most of it just came natural, and 
then I was working to go on the 
stage.” 

“But you couldn’t get a job, so 
you're selling the vile weed to the 
patrons of the Hotel Empire?” he 
guessed shrewdly. She nodded. 

“Tt’s a tough game. The trouble 
is you need a friend, some kind of 
pull. But a sweet little girl like 
you: ” He held her more tightly 
as they swept through the madly 
dancing crowd. 

“You dance like a professional, 
yourself,” Lola remarked later as 
they were sipping refreshments at 
their table. To his surprise she had 
refused his proffered cocktail. 

“Me, a professional?” He laughed. 
“No, my dear, I work hard from 
morning till night at my business.” 
She looked up inquiringly. “Selling 
automobiles.” 

On the way home he sat close to 
her and slid an arm around her 
shoulders. She started to draw 
away, but he held her. 

“You're a sweet kid, honey. Have 


a good time?” 
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“The best I’ve had in months.” 

“Want to go out some more with 
me?” She hesitated, feeling his hold 
grow tighter. “And maybe meet 
some people in the show business 
with a say-so?” 

“That would be nice, but——” 

“Don’t be scared, honey. I 
wouldn’t hurt you. Just one little 
kiss. What harm will that do?” His 
face was very close to hers. 

“No!” She struggled to get free. 

“Aw, come on. You'll like it.” 
And then his lips were hard on hers. 
She could not get away, and after 
all, she only half wanted to. Leland 
was nice and so good-looking that 
she would be proud to be seen any- 
where with him. She had been 
longing for some one to love her. 
Perhaps he was the one. He made 
love as well as her favorite movie 
star, but when the “just one little 
kiss” was multiplied to several she 
protested. 

“You mustn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t want a man to kiss me 
when I don’t know him—the very 
first time I go out with him.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” he answered with 
a little smile. “I thought you did.” 

Lola felt a flush of anger rise 
across her face. The man took too 
much for granted. Sensing her an- 
noyance, he squeezed her hand. 

“Sorry, baby, I love you, so don’t 
get sore. And by the way,” he went 
on, changing his tone, “don’t you 
go and fall for one of these hog 
callers.” 

“Hog callers? What on earth do 
you mean?” 

“You know—these big men out 
of the West who are going to plaster 
the town with gold next week.” 

“Oh,” she smiled, “you mean the 
convention of stock raisers that’s 
coming to the Empire.” 

“That's. it. 


“Don’t worry. I didn’t fall for 
any of the tobacco growers, or silk 
makers, or prune kings, or even the 
corset men. They all want to be 
friendly, though.” 

“Do they?” 

“Oh, yes. Most of them are pretty 
much strangers, and they like some- 
body to talk to. I get acquainted 
with quite a few, but I never go out 
with them.” 

“That’s right, honey. Stick to the 
man you can trust.” 

The cab pulled up at her house 
and he helped her out. She did not 
ask him in, and he left her a few 
minutes later at the door, after 
squeezing her hand as he said good 
night. 

Although she thought about him 
a great deal, Lola did not see him 
again for a week. In the-meantime 
the “hog callers” had arrived. Com- 
ing from all parts of the country, 
they proved different from the prune 
kings, the corset and silk men. Their 
big-muscled frames and tanned faces 
contrasted notably with those of the 
pale city dwellers. Most of them 
were middle-aged and had a habit 
of chewing tobacco. They were 
good-humored, rather noisy, and de- 
termined to do the city up right in 
the week at their disposal. Some 
had wives, and some, in addition, 
children, but many had come alone. 

Lola had noticed one in particu- 
lar, although he had never stopped 
to chat with her as many of the 
others had. He was tall, blue-eyed, 
younger than the average, and wore 
a wide-brimmed hat which struck 
Lola as amusing. He did not seem 
to mix easily, and was often alone. 

“Getting ahead with the hog 
callers?” inquired Leland, appearing 
one noon in the lobby. Lola started 
when she heard him. She had 
thought of him so frequently, but 
he had let a week go by without 
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looking her up. She was determined 
not to be overcordial. 

“Just the normal progress,” she 
replied distantly. 

“What’s the matter, honey? Try- 
ing to high-hat me?” She shook her 
head faintly. “I’ve been wanting to 
see you, but I’ve been away. Had 
to go up to Detroit on some busi- 
ness. Let’s celebrate the return with 
a party to-night.” Then as Lola 
considered: “I’ve got a good idea 
for you.” 

Thinking it might be related to a 
stage opening, she consented. 

“We might go somewhere dressy 
this time,” suggested Leland. “T’ll 
stop at your house for you.” 

When he called he found her 
ready in a long dress of honey-col- 
ored satin that matched her hair. 
The little roll had disappeared from 
the nape of her-neck, and in its place 
was a cluster of curls. 

“You look good enough to eat, 
baby,” he said, smiling his approval. 

“You're not so homely yourself,” 
she commented, seeing him for the 
first time in dinner clothes. 

“In that case everything’s all set 
for a big evening.” He took her 
arm as they went down the steps to 
the waiting taxi. They went first to 
a musical comedy, and then to the 
roof garden of a near-by hotel. 
There was nothing rowdy about the 
place, in contrast to the one they 
had visited previously. An orches- 
tra played unobtrusively in the cor- 
ner, while well-groomed men danced 
or sat at the tables with women in 
beautiful evening gowns. Leland 
was attentive, an ideal escort, and 
Lola sighed with satisfaction. 

“So youre getting acquainted with 
some of the hog callers,” he mused, 
late in the evening. 

“Oh, just a few. Why?” . 

“Well, I tell you, honey, I’ve been 
wanting to make some contact with 


a couple of them, and I think you 
could help me. It would mean a lot 
in my business.” 

“Tl be glad to help you if I can, 
but I don’t see just how. Why 
couldn’t you just go up and intro- 
duce yourself?” 

“That would be too blunt. I can’t 
work it that way. If you'll help me 
out on this I'll see if I can put you 
in touch with a couple of producers 
I know.” 

“Will you? That would be won- 
derful! Let’s see now.” She rested 
her chin on her hand for a minute, 
and then told him the best way for 
her to help him was with an intro- 
duction. 

“That sounds fine, honey, but let’s 
not think of business any longer. 
This isn’t the place or time.” She 
slipped into his arms, and they were 
off again on the polished floor. Dur- 
ing an intermission they wandered 
over to the edge of the roof gar- 
den, and looked out over twinkling 
golden lights of the city. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful?” she breathed 
rapturously. 

“Not half so wonderful as you,” 
he answered, taking her hand. “Hon- 
est, darling, you look so sweet to- 
night I’ve got to kiss you.” 

“No! Not here. People will see.” 

“What if they do? It’s their fault 
for looking.” 

Suddenly she was again in his 
arms, her head bent back under the 
pressure of his fierce kiss. When she 
finally freed herself she stood looking 
at him with angry eyes. Again she 
had the feeling that he was taking 
too much for granted. 

“T didn’t say you could!” 

“You didn’t say so last time, 
either, but you liked it.” 

“T want to go home right now.” 

“Aw, honey, stay for another 
dance. I didn’t mean to make you 
mad, but I’m just so crazy about 
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you I couldn’t help it.” He looked 
at her repentantly and Lola relented. 
“All right, one more dance—but 


only one.” 


The next morning, according to 
their plan, Leland was sitting on the 
far side of the lobby in sight of the 
counter. After a while a plump 
gentleman from the corn belt 
strolled over to buy a cigar, and en- 
gaged Lola in conversation. She re- 
sponded in friendly 
fashion, and as they 
talked, she reached 
up and pulled the 
string of the light 
overhead. The light 
went out and then 
she pulled it on 
again. At the signal 
Leland came over 
and asked for a pack 
of cigarettes. 

“Oh, Mr. Hawks,” 
said Lola, “this gen- 
tleman was asking 
how you get to the 
Yankee Stadium. 
Could you tell him 
how? This is Mr. 
Hawks, Mr. iy 

“Werckle. Glad to 
meet you.” 

“T’m going up that 
way myself this 
afternoon,’ Leland 
said affably. “Want 
to come and let me 
show you the way?” 

“Fine. I got lost 
yesterday and spent 
most of the day in 
the wrong subways. 
What time does the 
game start?” 

It had _ worked 
beautifully, thought 
Lola, as they went 
off together. Well, 





now it was up to Leland to do her a 
good turn. 

Along toward the middle of the 
afternoon, at the sound of a vexed 
exclamation, she looked up from a 
magazine she was reading. There in 
front of her counter was the tall 
young Westerner, looking ruefully at 
the floor. His package had come 
untied, and a bottle of perfume had 
slipped to the floor and broken. As 
he looked, a book dropped in its 





“Oh, what a shame!” said Lola, going around in front. 
The young man blushed and looked very uncomfortable. 
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wake and landed in the pool made 
by the heavily scented liquid. 

“Oh, what a shame!” said Lola, 
going around in front. “And such a 
pretty bottle, too.” The young man 
blushed and looked very uncom- 
fortable. “I'll call a man to wipe it 
up,” she offered sympathetically, 
“but I’m afraid that the book is 
spoiled.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter about the book. 
I can order another easily enough, 
but I’m certainly not going back to 
that perfume store again.” He laid 
the remains of the package on the 
counter and then put his big hat 
down beside them. Out of his 
pocket he drew a vast, red-bordered 
handkerchief and fervently wiped 
his brow. ; 

“Let me tie up your package for 
you,” said Lola. 

“Thanks. That’s sure kind of you. 
I'd rather put in a week working in 
the sun down in Texas than spend 
an hour shopping up here. But I 
promised them I’d bring them the 
things.” 

He took out his wallet and ex- 
tracted from it a piece of note paper 
bearing a list. With a puzzled frown 
he studied it while Lola made the 
bundle secure. 

“Where can I get a Persian mat 
with a white background? And 
where are the brass shops? Then I 
still have some music and a doll to 
get.” He gazed down helplessly at 
Lola. 

“T can tell you where to go for 
those things. I love to shop, but I 
hardly ever buy anything.” 

He looked relieved and _ then 
paused for a moment. “Would you,” 
he began and then blushed, “would 
you—go with me and help me—and 
then go to dinner?” 

Lola did not know what it was 
that made her decide so quickly. 
“Yes,” she replied, “I think I could. 


I get through early to-day, and I'll 
be free at four.” 

“Sure would be great.” His face 
lighted up with a pleased smile. 
Pulling an enormous watch from his 
pocket, he looked at it. “It’s three 
thirty now. I'll go along to my room 
with this stuff, and then call around 
for you.” 

It took him just five minutes to 
make the trip to his room and re- 
turn to the lobby. Studying his 
watch again, he settled himself in 
the chair nearest Lola’s counter. 

“Let’s get all this marketin’ done 
in a hurry and then do somethin’ 
worth while,” he suggested when her 
time was up. 

“All right. Most of those things 
we can get close by. The brass shops 
are way downtown, though. It 
would be late when we got down 
there, and anyway I think you’d find 
it an interesting trip some day. It’s 
all rather slummy and foreign down 
here.” 

“Then they couldn’t have these 
high-glazed salesladies, would they, 
that act like they thought they were 
duchesses?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

“No, don’t worry. All you'll find 
will be men, foreigners who can’t un- 
derstand anything except dollars 
and cents, but they know all about 
them.” 

Relieved of that worry, he looked 
more cheerful as they started walk- 
ing toward the shopping center of 
Fifth Avenue. Lola had some diffi- 
culty keeping up with his long 
strides. She had not realized before 
how tall he was, or how well-built. 
She noticed that he attracted more 
than casual attention from the 
passers-by. It was due partly to his 
height, she thought, but more prob- 
ably to the broad-brimmed hat. It 
did look strange on Fifth Avenue, 
but she no longer thought it was 
funny. 
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- “You break the trail,” he directed. 
“And by the way, my name is Peter 
L. Strong. What’s yours?” 

“Lola Mills,” she replied. “Let’s 
go across the street first.” He 
looked up and down the wide street 
with a frown, as three lanes of traffic 
in each direction made crossing diffi- 
cult. When the lights changed he 
was ready, and taking her arm in an 
iron grasp he led her masterfully to 
the other side. 

But as soon as they entered the 
doors of the store Lola felt that their 
positions were reversed. Peter L. 
Strong, in spite of his six feet three 
of tan and muscle, was looking to 
her for protection. He took out the 
list and handed it to her. 

“Let’s get the perfume, the mat, 
and the doll here,” she suggested. 

“You go right ahead and Ill fol- 
low. And don’t bother about 
prices.” The girl at the perfume 
counter looked at the pair curiously 
as Lola selected a dainty flask of 
imported scent. Peter stood back 
uncomfortably during the operation. 

Next they chose the mat, woven 
of goat’s hair and embroidered in 
bright colors. They then went to 
the toy department. 

“What kind of a doll would your 


little girl like?” asked Lola. He 
looked at her in surprise. 
“Tt isn’t my little girl! P’m not 


married.” He seemed astounded at 
the idea. “Great Scott, no! It’s my 
sister’s little girl. She had infantile 
paralysis, and she’s best off at the 
ranch. That’s why Sally can’t get 
away. She knows all about this 
town, used to be a singer before she 
got married. The little kid’s about 
six, so get anything you like.” 

“T like them all,” sighed Lola, 
looking at the rows of exquisitely 
dressed dolls. “But if she’s sick I 
think I know what she’d like best.” 
She turned to her companion, but 


he was not there. An electric rail- 
road had caught his eye, and he was 
down on one knee beside the track. 
Lola turned back to the dolls and 
decided on a little French import 
about a foot high, but which came 
in a trunk fitted with all the acces- 
sories that even a French doll could 
require. Then she turned with a 
smile toward Peter. He had evi- 
dently forgotten all about her in his 
absorption with the railroad. She 
went over, and he looked up de- 
lightedly. 

“T didn’t know they made things 
like this, but I’ve got to have it. 
Janie might like to watch it,” he 
finished weakly. 

Lola looked at him understand- 
ingly. “You didn’t have toys like 
that when you were small, did you?” 

“No. There was always so much 
goin’ on outdoors with the horses 
and stock that we never thought 
much about toys. I always wanted 
a train, though.” With keen inter- 
est he examined the possible addi- 
tions to the set brought him by the 
salesgirl—signal towers, switches, 
lights, hoists, sidings, locomotives, 
and cars. 

“T’ll take them all,” he told the 
girl, and gave her the address of his 
ranch in Texas. 

“Shall I send the doll, too?” 

“No, just send that to me at the 
Empire.” When the clerk had gone 
he turned to Lola. “Could have had 
them all sent, I suppose, but I think 
they’d rather have me bring them.” 

When the brief visit in a music 
store was finished, Peter said: “Now 
I’ve just got one more thirig to get. 
I want you to help me pick out 
something for a girl—some kind of 
jewelry, I guess. A bracelet, per- 
haps would do; something pretty. 
We ought to be able to pick it up in 
here.” 

They were passing the windows 
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of a famous jeweler. Lola had never 
been inside. It was not the sort of 
place where one went “just looking.” 
Together they went up the steps 
and walked through the aisles of 
polished glass cases in which lay for- 
tunes in gems and jewelry. Peter 
noticed a tray of bracelets, and 
asked the clerk to take it out. 

“Do you think this is all right?” 
he asked Lola, picking out a slender 
chain of platinum links set with 


sapphires. 
“Beautiful!” exclaimed Lola. 
“All right. Tl take it.” Lola 


gave a little gasp when she saw the 
sum he handed the salesman. In a 
few minutes he was given the small 
package, and put it in his pocket. 

“The lucky girl!” thought Lola to 
herself. 

“There,” said Peter with finality. 
“That’s over. Let’s see some sights 
or eat or go to a show. Anything’s 
all right with me. You know the 
town and I don’t.” 

It was too early to eat. To fill in 
the time before dinner they took a 
bus and saw the sights of the city 
from its open top. Peter had lost 
his shyness, and now that his mind 
was eased from its burden, had be- 
gun to enjoy himself heartily. He 
had heard of Greenwich Village, he 
said, and would like to see it. They 
stayed on the bus when it turned 
around uptown, and went back to 
Washington Square. There they 
started out to find a restaurant with 
atmosphere. But when they went 
inside one that was typical, Peter 
hesitated. 

“Tt’s too dark and crowded in 
here,” he whispered to Lola, “and I 
bet you can’t get a square meal in 
a place like this. Let’s go to a hotel 
where they have good food.” After 
making their way back uptown, 
they had dinner in a grill where 
there was dancing between courses. 


“I wish I could dance,” said Peter 
longingly. : 

“You can, can’t you? There’s 
pores to it. Wouldn’t you like to 
try 99 

He shook his head. “I’d fall all 
over myself, and I sure wouldn’t 
want to hurt those little feet of 
yours. Some day I’m goin’ to learn, 
though.” 

In snatches during the bus ride, 
dinner, and later a musical comedy, 
Lola heard about Peter’s life. His 
father had gone to Texas when land 
was cheap, and had acquired thou- 
sands of acres. Peter had grown up 
on the vast ranch, living for the 
most part outdoors, riding horse- 
back to school, but learning more 
from his cultured mother. Both his 
parents had died by the time he was 
twenty-one, leaving him with the 
responsibility of the ranch. Then 
oil had been struck on one corner 
and the land sold at a price which 
removed financial worry from him 
and his sister for the rest of their 
lives. Aside from this unexpected 
fortune he had made the ranch pay. 
He was deeply interested in scientific 
stock raising. That was why he 
had come to the convention. 

Lola listened with delight to his 
descriptions of life on the enormous 
ranch and in the big old ranch house. 
How different it was from the 
cramped life she had always led! 
But he was as interested in the 
things she told him about New 
York. He had always wanted to 
travel, but he had been so busy he 
hadn’t gotten around to it. 

When he took her home that night 
his embarrassment returned. He 
wanted to say something, but did 
not seem to know how. After Lola 
had thanked him for the pleasant 
evening he drew a deep breath. 

“T’m not much accustomed to 


girls,” he blurted out, “especially 
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New York ones, but you sure 
enough have changed this town for 
me.” Reaching in his pocket he 
took out the little jeweler’s box and 
handed it to her. Then he raised 
his wide-brimmed hat and _ strode 
rapidly off down the street. 

“Well, of all things!” gasped Lola, 
watching him disappear around the 
corner. She ran up the stairs to her 
small, bare room and opened the 
box. There it was, the same ex- 
quisite piece of jewelry, deep-blue 
sapphires gleaming darkly out of the 
platinum links. Why, she had done 
nothing to deserve it, just given an 
hour of her time and then spent an 
enjoyable evening. He _ hadn't 
waited for her to show any grati- 
tude, hadn’t waited even until she 
could thank him. He had asked 
nothing from her, not even a kiss. 

That reminded Lola of Leland. 
She had not thought of him since 
morning—and for the last week he 
had occupied the central place in 
her thoughts. She had a date with 
him to-morrow night. He would try 
to kiss her. Would she let him? 
The memory of the other evenings 
swept over her. She had been angry 
with him, particularly when he ex- 
cused his action by saying that she 
liked it. But it had been partly 
true. He was handsome and pol- 
ished. Any girl would like him. She 
sensed, too, that he might be dan- 
gerous, and that made him interest- 
ing. Undeniably she liked dancing 
with him. Would she tell him about 
Peter?—Lola wondered. No, she 
had said she never went out with 
convention men, and she had better 
let the story stand. 

Lola worked until eight o’clock 
the next evening and then went 
home to dress. Leland was in good 
spirits when he called for her. It 
was late for the theater, and, in- 
stead, they went to a movie before 


going to dance. In the darkness of 
the great motion-picture house he 
reached for her hand and held it all 
through the show. When they 
danced later he was more affection- 
ate than on the previous evenings. 

“Honey, you look too sweet to 
be real,” he whispered in her ear. 
She smiled up at him and he kissed 
her before she knew it. Blushing, 
she hid her face against his shoul- 
der, whereupon he brushed his lips 
against the tip of her ear. Then as 
the orchestra played he sang the 
song softly to her. 

She closed her eyes to listen bet- 
ter as they swept across the floor. 
A moment later, looking up, she 
found his eyes, hard and brilliant, 
gazing down at her. Suddenly she 
was terribly afraid; she did not 
know why. 

“T’d like to sit the next one out,” 
she suggested. 

“What? ‘Tired so soon? You 
don’t want to rest, honey, and I 
don’t want to let you out of my 
arms,” he pleaded, but she was firm. 
At the little table she tried to veer 
the conversation around to the sub- 
ject of the stage. He caught the 
implication. 

“You don’t really want to go on 
the stage, do you, baby? It’s a hard 
life, rehearsing and keeping in trim, 
and places in a chorus aren’t always 
easy to keep. A girl’s career is 
pretty short—just a few years and 
she’s touring the sticks unless she’s 
one in a million. There’s nothing 
much worse than the sticks.” 

“T’m not getting very far where I 
am.” 

“T am, though, honey. That busi- 
ness you helped me start off is go- 
ing over big, and when it does Ill be 
fixed for a long time. Listen, when 
I clean up this time I’m coming 
around and grab you under my arm 
and carry you a good long way off.” 
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Leland reached for her hand across 
the table. 

“You mean—you want to marry 
me?” 
“Sure, honey. Did I forget to say 
so?” 

Lola looked at him pensively. “TI 
don’t know for sure.” 

“But I do. I’m not even asking 
you if you will. I know you will.” 
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Lola blushed and looked down. 
As she did she caught the sparkle 
of Peter’s bracelet on her wrist. She 
wondered if he was having a lonely 
evening. He had asked her to go 
out, and had been disappointed to 
learn that she had an engagement. 

But that wasn’t to the point. An- 
other man was asking her to marry 
him. He was still holding her hand. 

“Give me more time, Leland, and 
a chance to know you better.” 

“Well, maybe a couple of days,’ 
he conceded. Lola laughed. 

“A couple of days? You are a 
fast worker.” He pressed her hand, 
looking at her steadily. 


> 
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“Say,” she said in a low voice, “if you know what’s good for you, 
you'll lay off that guy.” 
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“You sure are right about that, 
baby.” 


When Lola went to work the next 
morning she found a florist’s box 
waiting for her. In it was a cluster 
of beautiful orchids and a card in 
an envelope. Could it be from Le- 
land? Lola had never had an or- 
chid, much less a cluster of them. 
She tore open the envelope and read 
the brief message on the card. 


Please don’t be busy to-night. 
Peter L. Strona. 


Peter sending orchids! Her hog 
caller from Texas! Suddenly she 
found herself wishing to see him. 
There was something appealing in 
those blue eyes. He might not know 
how to dance, but he was natural 
and sincere. 

What should she do with the 
orchids? Certainly she could not 
wear that gorgeous cluster on her 
simple sports dress. And if she put 
them in water on the counter they 
would cause comment. But then, 
if Peter should happen along and 
not see them he wouldn’t under- 
stand. That would be worse. She 
compromised by putting them in a 
glass in a corner where they were 
almost hidden by display cartons. 
He would find them if he looked 
closely enough. 

During the morning a dark girl, 
smartly, almost flashily dressed in 
black, came up to buy some ciga- 
rettes. Lola noticed the girl looking 
at her strangely. The stranger said 
nothing, however, until her keen 
eyes noticed the orchids. Then her 
eyes flashed. 

“Say,” she said in a low voice, “if 
you know what’s good for you, you'll 
lay off that guy.” 


“Why, what do you mean?” de- 


manded Lola. 


“Just what I’m telling you,” she 
snapped, and was gone before Lola 
could question her further. What 
could she mean? Peter had not told 
her of knowing any girls in the city, 
and this girl did not look like his 
type. But Peter L. Strong, she re- 
flected, had barrels of money and 
was very guileless. 

That evening he called for her 
and took her to the theater. Wear- 
ing the sapphire bracelet and the 
orchids pinned to the shoulder of 
her pale-blue chiffon dress, Lola felt 
a thousand miles removed from the 
humdrum cigar girl of the Empire 
lobby. She could tell by Peter’s 
eyes that she looked well, even if 
he did not know how to tell her so. 
But the compliment was there and 
she was pleased. After the show he 
hailed an open cab and told the 
driver he wanted to see the whole 
city by night and to go as far as he 
liked. The delighted driver touched 
his cap, headed his car north, and 
took them to the end of Riverside 
Drive, down the speedway along the 
East River, back to the Drive, and 
downtown again. Then he looked 
back inquiringly. 

“Want to go farther?” 

“Keep on going,” directed Peter. 
“There’s more to see, isn’t there?” 

The driver grinned. “O. K., 
boss.” Considering a minute, he 
plunged again into the traffic. That 
time he took them down through 
the Bowery, Chinatown, the de- 
serted business section, and the Bat- 
tery. 

“This sure looks different at 
night,” commented Peter, looking 
up from the empty streets to the 
dark towers of the downtown sky- 
scrapers. “When I was down here 
to-day these little streets no big- 
ger’n a back alley were so jammed 
a garter snake couldn’t have wrig- 
gled through.” 
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“Oh, you were downtown to- 
day?” 

“Yes,” he drawled, “seein’ the 
Stock Exchange and the sights of 
Wall Street. It’s nothin’ like I 
thought it would be. I’m goin’ to 
do a little cleanin’ up down here my- 
self.” 

“Are you playing the market?” 

“Not exactly. A man I met told 
me about a thing that sounds right 
good, and he’s goin’ to handle it for 
me. You don’t see things like this 
down in Texas,” he added as they 
swung around the curve of the Bat- 
tery and looked up Broadway, the 
narrow cleft in the dark line of 
towers. 

“Do you like New York, Mr. 
Strong?” 

“Don’t call me ‘Mr. Strong. My 
name is Peter.” 

“Well—Peter.” 

“I didn’t like it at first. People 
rushed around too fast, and they 
look sort o’ peaked. And if I had 
to go to work in the subway every 
day I wouldn’t be workin’ long. But 
then when I got to know you I got 
to thinkin’ differently of New York. 
Now I’ve been here I’m comin’ 
again, and some day I'll take a ship 
and see what’s over there.” With a 
sweep of his hand he indicated the 
Atlantic. 

The cab carried them across 
Brooklyn Bridge, and there from 
another angle they studied the city’s 
sky line. 

“I’ve been wantin’ to tell you,” 
confided Peter, “that I’m learnin’ to 
dance.” 

“Good for you! And you like it, 
don’t you?” 

“Not so bad.” 

“Ts some friend teaching you?” 
asked Lola, thinking suddenly of the 
girl in black. 

“Shucks, no. What friend would 
Ihave? It’s just a place where they 


teach. I have to be gettin’ along 
back to the ranch day after to-mor- 
row, and I thought maybe we could 
go somewhere like that other place 
where they were dancin’, the last 
night I’m here.” 

“Oh, you’re going so soon?” Lola 
felt a curious pang. At her tone 
Peter looked down at her with a 
tenderness she had not seen before. 

“Sorry I have to leave, but”—his 
voice dropped—“T’ll be back, little 
girl.” 

He wanted to take her out the 
next night, but as she said she was 
tired and needed sleep, they com- 
promised on dinner. A curious thing 
happened the next day, but Lola 
did not ask about it when she and 
Peter went to dinner. She had been 
looking down toward the far end of 
the lobby which was not readily vis- 
ible from her counter, when she 
thought she saw Leland Hawks. 
Usually he came and spoke to her, 
and as he failed to do so, she thought 
perhaps it was some one else. As 
he stood there he was joined by an- 
other man, and there could be no 
doubt in that case. It was Peter, 
unmistakable in his big hat. They 
had shaken hands, and then went to 
the elevator. It was curious that 
they should be _ together, she 
thought. She couldn’t ask Leland 
about it without revealing her in- 
terest in the hog caller, and it cer- 
tainly was none of her business to 
ask Peter. Perhaps Leland was try- 
ing to sell him a car. 

Before she had been in her room 
long that evening after dining with 
Peter the telephone rang... 

“Hello, is this you, honey?” 

“Tt’s Miss Mills speaking.” 

“That’s all right then. This is 
Leland. Listen, honey, my heels are 
itching for a little dance. Do me a 
big favor and help me ease it off.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I could. I 
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really have to get some sleep, Le- 
land.” 

“Now, honey, a little exercise will 
do you good. Let me come around 
for you. Nobody in the world can 
dance like you. Say you will!” 

“T can’t.” 

“Come on, baby. There'll be lots 
of nights to sleep.” 


“Well——_”’ 
“Fine! I'll be there in twenty 
minutes.” The receiver clicked, 


leaving Lola with an unexpected 
date on her hands. She felt guilty 
that her fondness for dancing had 
led her to go out with another man 
when she had refused to spend the 
evening with Peter. What sort of 
spell did Leland have over her that 
made her do things she would not 
have thought of before? She felt 
vaguely uneasy, but she soothed her 
conscience by determining to come 
home early. Exactly twenty min- 
utes later her bell rang, and she 
went to join Leland. 

“T just had to see you, baby. It’s 
been too long since the last time.” 

“Not so long,” smiled Lola. 

“Years and years! But we'll make 
up for it.” With his polished cour- 
tesy he helped her into the cab. 
“And now for some fun,” he said as 
they drove off. 

He danced as divinely as ever. 
Time seemed to cease when they 
whirled out on the floor together. 
In perfect harmony she followed his 
lead through a series of intricate 
steps. All her fatigue was swept 
away in the tide of music and 
rhythm. She sighed when the music 
stopped. Reluctantly releasing her, 
he led her back to their table in the 
corner. 

“A girl like you oughtn’t to have 
to sk, ” he told her softly. 

“Tt would be nice to be rich,” 
mused Lola, “but I guess I’m lucky 
to have a job.” 


“Listen, honey, remember what 
we were talking about the other 
night?” She nodded. “The deal is 
going through and I'll have a stack 
of money—and I want to spend it 
on you. That’s why I wanted to 
see you to-night. I wanted to tell 
you that I'll buy you clothes and 
jewelry and take you to live in a 
stylish place, and we can go places 
to dance every night. You wouldn’t 
have a thing to worry about.” 

“Not have a thing to worry 
about?” repeated Lola wonderingly. 

“T’ll give you anything you want, 
baby. I know a nice little apart- 
ment we could get, and a maid to do 
the work. I have a car. You're 
mine, darling—and you know it!” 
The music started again, and with- 
out a word they rose, drifted into 
each other’s arms, and danced the 
whole dance through. Still silent, 
they came back to their table. 

“Come away with me to-night,” 
he whispered. Startled from her 
reverie, Lola shook her head. 

“To-night! Why, we couldn’t get 
a license or anything.” 

“We could go to Connecticut. 
You can fix things up in a hurry 
over there, and I have friends who 
know the ropes. Why wait, baby? 
You know you Jove me, and I’m 
crazy about you.” 

“No, Leland., Not to-night.” 

“Then make it to-morrow night. 
That would give you plenty of time. 
You could work as usual if you 
wanted to, and then we could pick 
up and leave—and you'd never have 
to work again.” 

Oh, Leland, I can’t decide like 
this—and then I’m busy to-morrow 
night.” 

“You’ve got to make up your 
mind, honey, or I'll make it up for 
you. To-morrow’s the last chance. 
It’s then or never. Maybe you want 
to keep on living in a little hole, 
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spending your time working in a 
hotel lobby where all kinds of men 
get fresh with you. Don’t be silly, 
baby. What would you do if you 
lost your job?” 

“But I’m not sure I love you.” 

“You like me plenty, baby, and 
I'll make you love me!” 

The thought of Peter drifted 
through Lola’s mind as she sat look- 
ing at Leland’s dark, handsome fea- 
tures. Peter could not dance; Peter 
wore outlandish clothes; Peter lacked 
sophistication—and Peter was going 
away. Involuntarily, Lola sighed. 
Leland was a man of the world 
which Lola had longed to enter. He 
was offering the things she had al- 
ways wanted. He said he loved her, 
and what he had said about her job 
and her prospects was, she knew, 
very true. If she lost her job, where 
would she be? There was nothing 
in the show business for her, it 
seemed. She had no pull, and any- 
thing would be better than going 
back to the poverty of the little 
town from which she had come. 

Two weeks before, Leland’s pro- 
posal would have made her tremu- 
lous with delight, but in the inter- 
vening time Peter had come. But 
Peter was going away. If he did 
come back, as he had said, it would 
probably not be for a long time, 
and there was no telling where she 
might be by then. 

“Will you, honey?” Leland was 
saying, and Lola, partly because he 
was attractive, partly because of her 
uncertain future, heard herself an- 
swering: “Maybe.” 

That was enough for Leland. 
Sweeping her into his arms he led 
her on the dance floor with a tri- 
umph and mastery that left her 
trembling. He attracted her, over- 
powered her, but at the same time 
faintly frightened and repelled her. 

“Leland, please take me home,” 


she asked as the music stopped. “I 
must get some rest, and I came on 
condition that it wouldn’t be too 
late.” 

“If you insist,” 
tantly. 

When they reached her doorstep 
he drew her into the shadow. “Kiss 
me good night, baby,” he begged, 
and without waiting for her reply 
he took her in his arms and pressed 
a kiss so hard and masterful on her 
soft lips that she struggled to get 
free. Unwillingly he let her go, and 
as she darted away toward the 
stairs, he called in a low voice: “Un- 
til to-morrow, darling.” 

Although Lola had gone home to 
sleep, she found that sleep was out 
of the question. Her lips burned 
from Leland’s kiss. Was she doing 
the right thing? Again and again 
she went through all the arguments. 
She reasoned that his proposal was 
an opportunity a girl in her posi- 
tion could not afford to miss. And 
Leland had been nice to her. She 
liked him. What was it in the bot- 
tom of her heart that troubled her? 

Then she remembered the lone- 
liness of the days and evenings be- 
fore she had known him, and with 
that weapon she defended herself 
against the tiny, persistent protests. 
She would be far-sighted, she de- 
cided, and let her head rule her 
heart. Arriving at this decision, she 
dropped into a troubled sleep. 

When she went to work the next 
day she found something that 
brought her a sudden twinge of 
pain. On her counter was another 
box of flowers, bearing a character- 
istic message on the card. 


he agreed reluc- 


I will see you to-night, and if anything 
happens to your slippers I will make them 
good. Peter L. Strona. 


It hurt her to think that she was 
going to disappoint Peter, walk out 
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on him on his last evening in the 
city, never give him a chance to 
show his new skill at dancing. But 
she had made. up her mind. She 
was going to cast her lot with Le- 
land, and Peter would soon forget. 
She ought to let him know in some 
way, but she did not want to have 
him question her. She recalled that 
he would be busy during the day, 
and that she probably would not see 
him until evening. During the 
morning she stole to a phone booth 
and called the hotel operator. 

“Please take the following mes- 
sage for Peter L. Strong,” she direc- 
ted, “and deliver it at five minutes 
to eight this evening. The message 
is this: ‘I am very sorry not to 
keep our engagement for this eve- 
ning, but I am leaving the city on 
short notice for an indefinite stay. 
Best wishes. L. M.’” 

The day wore on in humdrum 
fashion. Business, unfortunately, 
was dull, leaving too much time fo 
thinking. Lola had been paid the 
day before, and during the noon 
hour, she bought herself a few new 
things for her trousseau. It was a 
poor little trousseau, she reflected 
sadly, but soon she would have more 
than enough. 

Half an hour before she expected 
Leland, she looked up and noticed 
the dark girl in black sitting on the 
far side of the lobby. She did not 
look like the usual type of Empire 
guest, and Lola wondered about her. 
Then as the dinner hour passed 
people strolled out of the dining 
room, and many stopped at her 
counter. She wondered if she looked 
strange. Her heart was beating so 
hard it seemed as though others 
must be able to hear it. A glance 
at the clock told her that in five 
minutes Leland Hawks, her future 
husband, would be coming to take 
her away. 


And then he came. 

Carrying a cane, he strode jaun- 
tily up to the counter, waited until 
the customers had been served, and 
then leaned an arm on the glass. 

“All ready, baby?” he asked in a 
low voice. Lola’s heart jumped. 
Her mind was made up, but she 
hesitated. There he was, handsome 
as ever, but she was afraid. 

“T’m not sure yet, Leland,” she 
faltered. 

“Yes, you are, baby,” he insisted 
and added briskly: “Let’s get go- 
ing.” 

“But ”’ Before she could fin- 
ish a shrill voice called: 

“There he is! Grab him!” 

Turning like a flash, Leland made 
for the door. But before he had 
gone five steps a revolver barked, 
and he was down. He struggled to 
his feet, tried to reach the door, but 
passers-by held him until an officer 
and Morris, the house detective, 
reached his side. With them was 
the girl in black, her face white, her 
eyes blazing with hate. Morris 
snatched a smoking revolver from 
her hand. 

“You didn’t get away with it this 
time,” she flung at the injured man. 
“TI don’t care what happens to me 
so long as you get what’s coming to 
you!” 

Lola, terror-stricken, had seen the 
flash, had seen Leland sink to the 
floor and a crowd rush around him. 
At the girl’s words she found 
strength to run toward her. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

The girl gave a nasty laugh. 

“T thought I was that man’s wife 
until I found he had tricked me— 
and I happen to know he was going 
to elope with you to-night along 
with the money he had worked off 
some poor sucker.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said 
Lola. 
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“Don’t act so 
innocent. I know 
you were out to- 
gether last night 
and a lot of other 
nights, and to- 
night you were go- 
ing to beat it with 
the pile he just lifted,” she replied. 

“Lifted ” Lola whispered in- 
credulously. Then suddenly she felt 
dizzy, weak, and a whirling darkness 
swallowed her up. 





“Are you all right, little girl?” 
The words drifted to her slowly, 
through baffling waves of fogginess. 
Where was she? Why was she ly- 
ing on a lounge in the lobby? Why 
was Peter there? Then she began 
to remember. 

“Where’s Leland? What ei 





“Now see here, little girl,” he began, 

“I can’t risk goin’ all the way off to 

Texas and leavin’ you here till I get 
back.” 


“They’ve taken him off to the sta- 
tion, him and the girl. I'll tell you 
all about it pretty soon—as soon as 
you feel better. But first I’m goin’ 
to get you some cold water.” 

Lola looked after him, bewildered, 
as he disappeared, and then came 
back with a tinkling glass of ice 
water. Putting his arm around her 
to support her he held it to her lips. 

“Now you drink this and then 
we'll go over there,” he said, nod- 
ding toward a 
curve in the lobby, 
screened with lux- 
uriant palms. He 
helped her up and 
settled her in a 
soft, deep chair. 
Lines of anxiety 
showed on her 
forehead. 

“But I don’t un- 
derstand. What 
had he done?” 

“Well, you see it 
was this way,” said 
Peter soothingly. 
‘“T thought Id 
come early so you 
wouldn’t forget 
about our little 
party. While I 
was in the elevator 
I heard a bang, 
and I knew what 
that was all right, but I sure didn’t 
look to find the man I’d just done 
business with lyin’ on the floor and 
lookin’ sort of bloody. Then the 
next thing I saw was you lyin’ on the 
floor, too, all crumpled up. I picked 
you up, and put you on the sofa, and 
went back to see what happened. 

“The officer and the detective were 
gettin’ the guy together, and asked 
if anybody in the crowd knew him. 
I said I did, that I’d just bought 
some stock from him. Then a dark 
girl spoke up and said: ‘So you’re 
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the sucker.’ I didn’t like that much 
till I heard all the dope. That guy 
had been sellin’ fake stock for a long 
time, and I was the latest. They 
never could locate him before, but 
the girl gave him away. I got back 
my cash, and then they took him 
off. He wasn’t hurt much. The 
bullet just grazed his leg.” 

“So Leland Hawks was—a crook!” 

“That’s right, and a pretty smart 
one, but the girl was too much for 
him.” 

Suddenly Lola burst into tears. 
“Oh, Peter, I’m so ashamed.” 

He gave her his hand awkwardly 
to try to comfort her. “It’s all right, 
little girl.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know, Berar 
I was going to elope with him to- 
night. “I almost married a crook,” 
she sobbed, waiting for him to with- 
draw his hand. Instead he pressed 
hers gently. 

“T know, dear. The girl told me 
he was tryin’ to work the same trick 
on you he had with her. She knew 
more about his plans than he fig- 
ured, though, and she knew he was 
interested in some other girl. She 
was waitin’ here to-night to see if 
he’d come back to her or go off with 
you when he put over his deal. 
When he didn’t, she was set to do 
anything. She told the police she 
wouldn’t have shot unless he tried 
to get away. She was one jealous 
sister.” 

Tears trickling down her cheeks, 
Lola told the whole story—how she 
had been lonely and Leland had 
been nice to her; how he had said 
he loved her and would take care 
of her; how she was worried about 
the future. ‘“But—oh, Peter, I 


should have known better,” she fin- 
ished. 

“Don’t feel so bad, little girl,” con- 
soled Peter. ‘He fooled me, too, 
you know,” he said with a little 
smile. “But he got left all the way 
around, so the trouble’s over for 
everybody except him. It’s lucky 
you found out in time. There'll 
probably be some testifyin’ to do, so 
I won’t be goin’ for a few days.” 

“That’s nice,” whispered Lola, and 
hearing her Peter pulled his chair 
oe and took both her hands in 

is. 

“Now see here, little girl,” he be- 
gan, “I can’t risk goin’ all the way 
off to Texas and leavin’ you here till 
I get back. You wouldn’t be here. 
There’s too many other fellows in 
the world, and some of them are just 
too smart. You need some one to 
keep an eye on you,” he said se- 
verely, looking straight into her 


eyes. “And when I do go back—I 
don’t want to go alone. Under- 
stand?” 


Lola looked at him gravely and 
then, ever so faintly, nodded her 
head. Peter leaned over, placed his 
lips on hers, shyly at first, but feel- 
ing her respond, he put into that 
first kiss all the love and hunger of 
a lifetime. Instinctively, Lola’s arms 
stole up around his neck, and when 
her lips were free, she whispered: 

“Peter dear, we won’t ever be 
alone again! Now—we’'ll have each 
other.” 

And as he drew her to him again 
and held her as though he would 
never let her go, Lola knew that all 
her long lonely dreams had ended, 
that she had found in Peter’s love 
the one thing she had been seeking. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ETH came home 
to find Sondra, 
starry-eyed, in 

the kitchen singing 
about her work. 

She was a bit seri- 
ous at first when her 
brother told her what 
had happened, then 
she took the younger 
girl in her arms. 

“T’m_ glad,’ she 
said, her voice trem- 
ulous. “I know you'll 
be happy together.” 

Sondra looked at Beth intently. 

“You’re sure you forgive me for 
this?” she asked. 

Beth smiled. 

“There’s nothing to forgive, Son- 
dra. I want Tom’s happiness more 
than anything else that I know of 
and I think yours comes next. I’ve 
always liked you, even though I was 
afraid for him at first. But now 
that’s all gone and the only thing 
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I want is happiness 
for both of you.” 

Later that eve- 
ning, when the three 
of them were in the 
living room, Sondra 
brought up the ques- 
tion again—insisting 
upon telling Beth 
what her early life 
had been. 

“How strange. 
How very strange,” 
Beth said, thought- 
fully, as Sondra fin- 
ished the story that 
she had already told 
to Tom early that same morning. 

“Strange? What do you mean?” 
Tom asked. 

“Why, it’s strange, Tom, that a 
mother, a woman who had really 
borne a child could treat it that way. 
I—why, I can’t understand that— 
it’s worse than an animal.” 

Tom started slightly. He stared 
at Sondra as if seeing something 
strangely new about her. 
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“T’d never thought of that,” he 
said at length as if thinking aloud. 

“Thought of what?” Beth asked. 

“The thing you just suggested— 
that that woman was not Sondra’s 
own mother!’ There was an under- 
current of excitement in his voice. 
“There is a great deal to work on 
in that direction! In the first place 
she has not, herself, any of the traits 
of character of those people—appar- 
ently she is an entirely different per- 
son! That’s some- 
thing to work on!” 

Meantime, Son- 
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“I wish I could regard you that 
lightly!” 

And then Tom was on his feet 
striding toward the newcomer. 

“You're just the man we need to 
talk to, Jord,” he said, an eager 
note in his voice. “Suppose—well, 
suppose some one had been lost 
from their family for years. How 
would you go about finding that 
family, that is, if you hadn’t a trace 
in the world of them, if you hadn’t 
any knowledge of 
the affair—just a 
few vague suspi- 


growing amaze- 
ment. She had the 
feeling that her 
world was swaying 
crazily. That the 
very foundations of 
existence as she had 
known it were shak- 
ing. 
Steps sounded on 
the wide porch. 
The three young 
people in the great 
old room looked 
up apprehensively. 
They seemed to 
share the feeling 
that almost any- 
thing might happen 
to all of them at 


after a five-year exile on a farm, 
meets Beth Buchanan. Beth, 
strongly attracted to Sondra, 
takes her home with her for a 
visit. Everything goes along 
all right until Beth finds that 
her younger brother, Tom, is 
falling in love with Sondra, who 
has never explained her mys- 
terious past. Sondra, loving 
Tom, finally tells him her 
story; that she had been beaten 
and abused by her parents and 
had run away from home and 
taken shelter on the lonely 
farm. Tom insists that he still 
wants her, and Sondra consents 
to marry him. 


any moment. 


cions?” 
Graham smiled. 
“Vague suspi- 


cions, young man, 
are a lawyer’s meat! 
He gets a real kick 
out of making facts 
of them! Who do 
you want me to find 
out is who?” 

Tom looked at 
Sondra as if asking 
consent to reveal 
her story. Her 
hands moved in a 
gesture that seemed 
to put her whole fu- 
ture in his charge. 

For just a mo- 
ment the young 


But the figure that appeared in 
the door was the rather orthodox 
and handsome one of Jordan Gra- 
ham. 

“Jord!” The attorney’s eyes 
lighted at the glad note in Beth’s 
voice as she greeted him. 

“That would be worth crossing a 
continent for, Beth.” He looked 
down into her eyes, after a little bow 
that took in the other two. “Do 
you really mean it?” 

“You’re not trying to flirt with 
me, are you, Jord?” Beth laughed. 


physician stood staring into the face 
of the older lawyer. And then he 
seemed to have found what he was 
searching for. 

“I can trust you, Graham,” he 
said finally in a voice that was low 
and not quite steady. 

Graham put out his hand and the 
other took it. It seemed to be a 
pledge between them. 

Tom told him Sondra’s story then 
and at the conclusion of it Graham 
looked grave. 

“You see,” Tom finished, “I 
haven’t a thing to give you as evi- 
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dence. Sondra hasn’t an old letter, 
a scrap of jewelry—nothing to tie 
her to anybody but those people; 
but you know how you get a hunch 
sometimes that you can’t down? 
Well, this thing came to me like 
that, and I feel as if I had to trace 
the thing. How would you go 
about it?” 

Graham lifted his hand, palms 
out. 

“T’m like that about it. I haven’t 
the ghost on an idea. You say 
though that Sondra lived with 
these people in Circleville, Ohio. 
Well, Circleville isn’t such a large 
place. It might be possible to find 
out something about them, how 
they happened to live there, how 
long, and the like. That’s the only 
thing we can do now. We'll have to 
start with that very slim thread. 
We're starting at the other end of 
the mystery, as it were.” 

“Could you start that 
away?” 

“To-night if you say so. I'll get 
in touch with a firm of lawyers 
there.” 

And so Sonda felt as if she was 
being whirled to the center of a 
strange drama, as if she had been 
called upon to play a part in a mys- 
tery. 

The idea was weird to her. Too 
unreal for her to be able to grasp 
quite completely. She had the feel- 
ing that they were talking of some 
one else. That she was not the 
Sondra they meant when her name 
was mentioned, that, somehow, when 
she answered their questions she 
was replying for some one else. 

And then she found herself alone 
and looking intently and earnestly 
and a little puzzledly into Tom’s 
shining eyes while he took her hands 
and drew her to him. 

“No telling what we may dis- 
cover, dear,” he said, happily. “Not 


right 


that it makes any difference now 
that I have you. Only perhaps we'll 
find something that will lift the 
shadow over that early part of your 
life and will give you the image of 

a real mother to put in the place of 
that cruel substitute that you had. 
Strange how it takes a woman’s 
emotional reactions to bring things 
like that to mind! If Beth hadn't 
spoken her little speech about 
mother love I’d never have thought 
of such a thing!” 

“And when it’s all over, Tom— 
you're going to find that I’m just 
what I am—the child of that ter- 
rible home, if you can call such a 
place by that beautiful name.” 

“I’m not so sure, Sondra. Of 
course orchids do grow in swamps, 
but even a swamp can have beauty 
while humans that have lost all 
touch with better things, their 
Maker, good influences, are—well, 
you can’t compare them with any 
natural thing. They just aren’t 
natural.” 

_ They talked on for a while, Tom’s 
mind deviating from its usual prac- 
tical method of thought to dream 
and talk thrillingly of things that 
Sondra could not even imagine. Life 
had been too real and hard for her. 

Beth and Jordon were still sitting 
out on the steps talking in low tones 
when Tom said good night to 
Sondra. 

“It’s been a big day.” She 
smiled up at him sweetly for her 
good-night kiss. 

“An overwhelming day!” 

Tom waited downstairs for Beth 
and was startled at the apprehen- 
sion of her expression when she came 
in from saying good night to Jor- 
don. 

“Oh, Tom, I’m so glad you waited 
down here,” she said, a bit breath- 
lessly. “I’m terribly frightened for 
Sondra—terribly!” Her voice shook. 
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“What is it? Beth, what is it?” 
Tom asked, on his feet instantly. 

“Tt’s—Jordon says—well, they’re 
trying to open up that old carnival 
scandal again! Jordon says Grace’s 
father is behind it, that he’s flaying 
the prosecutor for lying down on 
the case, taunting him for letting 
crime go unpunished, for not turn- 
ing every stone to tag somebody 
when things like that are done and 
—and i 

“And Sondra’s been mentioned in 
connection with the case?” 

“Ves!” 

“And what is their next move 
going to be? Tell me, Beth! Don’t 
keep anything back! I’ve got to 
know so that I can fight it! They’re 
not going to pin anything like that 
on Sondra, not if it takes every cent 
I’ve saved and mortgages my fu- 
ture!” 

“Oh, they haven’t done anything 
definite yet!” she cried hurriedly. 
“Jord says he’ll do what he can, but 
what can any of us do against their 
wealth and power?” 

“I know.” The words came 
tensely from Tom. “If they need a 
victim badly enough they’ll try to 
railroad her. That’s politics! But 
they won’t do it. They won’t do it 
as long as I have a fighting breath in 
my body.” 

His face was tense and white. He 
walked nervously up and down the 
room. 

He wondered suddenly if after all 
it had been wise to put the story of 
Sondra’s past into Jordon’s hands. 
He seemed to be a friend, Tom was 
almost sure they could trust him, 
but he would have felt better if no 
one had known that Sondra already 
had one black mark against her—no 
matter how little she really deserved 
it. 

In cases of that kind the matter 
of one’s real desserts mattered lit- 





tle. What counted most was the 
record of the court against one. 

His heart ached for her. Blame- 
less from the very beginning, life 
had seemed to spread a net of dan- 
ger and unhappiness in her path. 

And through it all she had come 
uncontaminated, pure of heart, 
clean of mind and still capable of 
a deep and enduring love, of a sacri- 
ficial love. It was too cruel that she 
should be so tortured. 

Tom felt that night as if sleep 
would never come to him. He paced 
the floor of his room and then stood 
staring out into the night, wonder- 
ing how he could combat the evil in- 
fluences that seemed to surround the 
life of the girl he loved. 

Truly her life seemed ill-fated, he 
thought, if such things really did 
happen. 

Meanwhile Sondra, up the hall a 
few doors in her own room, slept the 
quiet, dreamless sleep of the mind 
at perfect rest. She felt as if she 
had found a safe haven after all her 
years of unhappiness. There was a 
faint smile on her lips as she slept. 

She met the new day with a light 
heart and so occupied was she with 
her own new happiness that she 
failed to see the fear and apprehen- 
sion in Beth’s eyes, even though the 
latter tried to veil them with a 
smile and Sondra missed the con- 
cernedly tender note in Tom’s voice 
as he spoke to her, and failed to no- 
tice that all morning long he kept 
her within sight or hearing. 

He left his office door open so that 
he could see any one coming into the 
gate and Sondra found him coming 
out to look in on her at her work 
every now and then. 

She laughed at him. 

“T’ll never get anything done if 
you keep this up,” she said as he 
stood gazing at her, his eyes warm 
with admiration. “Get back to your 
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office before I drop this sewing and 
come over and kiss you.” 

“If I thought you could be 
tempted that way, darling, I’d stay 
here forever!” 

It was getting toward evening. 
Sondra had walked out the long 
path through the garden toward the 
Third Street entrance of the prop- 
erty and was sitting on a bench be- 
hind a thicket of shrubbery when 
Tom, smoking a leisurely before-din- 
ner pipe, strolled toward her. 

He found it impossible to remain 
out of her sight, since learning that 
danger hung over her innocent head. 

Suddenly, just before he reached 
her he saw her face whiten and her 
lips move as if to cry out, but no 
sound came from them. 

“Sondra, what is it?” Tom asked 
hurrying toward her. “What hap- 
pened? You looked as if you’d seen 
a ghost!” 

“Oh, Tom—Tom,” 
came faintly from her. “I have— 
worse than that! I’m sure—I’m 
sure it was—my father. I’m sure!” 
She hesitated at the word “father” 
as if she found it hard to apply it to 
the man she had known as that. 

“Not here, Sondra! You must be 
imagining that! Why, it couldn’t 
be! Not after all these years! Are 
you sure—quite sure?” 

“Oh, perhaps I’m not sure, Tom.” 
She was clinging to his arm like a 
frightened child. “Not sure—be- 
cause the years would bring changes. 
But could there be two people with 
that horrible cruel face in the world 
—could there?” 

She looked up at him, all of the 
sweet, feminine appeal of her plead- 
ing for his denial. 

“There are strange likenesses, 
darling,’ Tom said gently, lead- 
ing her away from the spot, after 
going around the shrubbery .in the 
direction she had pointed and find- 
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ing nothing, no one and no trace of 
a presence. “Perhaps you're nerv- 
ous, dear. Perhaps you didn’t see 
the man clearly and imagined the re- 
semblance.” 

“Perhaps,” Sondra murmured, 
trying desperately to keep her voice 
from trembling. “I could have been 
wrong. I—I had the feeling that 
some one was looking at me and 
when I glanced up—I saw—him— 
that face, that terrible face.” 

“The man you knew as your fa- 
ther, you mean?” And once more 
Tom stood staring out over the 
grounds, wishing that he might see 
the man, catch him and drag from 
him the secret of Sondra, for during 
the long hours of the night that he 
had lain staring into the darkness 
he had become more and more sure 
that there was a mystery about the 
girl that even she herself did not 
suspect. 

“Yes, or some one like him, very 
like him.” She shivered as if a chill 
breeze had struck her. “His eyes 
made me think of him—even 
though he wasn’t very near, it 
seemed to me that I could feel his 
eyes looking at me the way they 
used to.” 

The young physician, his arm 
around Sondra protectively, stood 
looking down at her, speculatively. 
He made up his mind that she would 
not be allowed to go about town 
alone and that she must not be left 
in the house alone for even the 
shortest time. That much he could 
see to, but he wondered how much 
farther he ought to go with the 
thing. If there was anything that 
he should take to the police—and 
yet, as he viewed the thing sanely 
he realized that he had nothing to 
take the officials; nothing but a fab- 
rication of his imagination, thus far, 
a thing that would be merely amus- 
ing to them for they, practical 
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The attorney’s eyes lighted at the glad note in Beth’s voice 
as she greeted him. 


beings that they are, rarely worked 
on other people’s hunches. 

He drew the girl closer and 
started back along the garden path 
toward the house. 

“Don’t worry about it,” he said 
gently, trying to still her fears. “It’s 
easy to see likenesses in people, es- 
pecially in a case of that kind where 


you've been troubled. Your nerves 
are on edge, they’re cutting up. 
You'll get over all of this when you 
know that you belong to me and 
are safe forever from any of the in- 
fluences that may try to reach out 
of the past and touch you. You'll 
forget all of those hard things, dar- 
ling.” 
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Sondra’s eyes were misty as she 
looked up into Tom’s. 

“You're being so sweet to me—so 
patient with my foolishness.” 

But Tom, though he encouraged 
that belief in Sondra, was not so 
sure that it was foolishness. He had 
sensed something about the scene, 
some intangible thing that troubled 
him in a vague, uncertain way that 
was more annoying than any actual- 
ity could have been. 

Sondra was almost smiling as they 
reached the house again and she 
hurried to meet Beth as she came 
along the walk, a happy little cry of 
welcome on her lips. 

But Beth’s eyes widened with 
startled fear when Tom told her of 
the incident of the garden even 
though he tried to make a joke of it. 

Sondra caught the look. She 
laughed, but there was a thread of 
nervousness woven into the gladness 
of her laughter. 

“Don’t look that way!” she said. 
“You shouldn’t be afraid, because 
I’m not going to let myself be. I 
just imagined that, I’m sure. Per- 
haps the man wasn’t even looking at 
me and even if he was, people stare 
at other people loads of times and 
it doesn’t mean anything!” 

Tom realized that she was simply 
trying to talk herself out of her 
fear, but he applauded the courage 
that prompted her to do it. He en- 
couraged every move that she made 
that seemed to be an attempt to 
throw off all influence of the old life 
and he hovered about her like a 
guardian angel. 

They sat close that evening and 
talked in low tones—sat close in the 
great old living room of the old brick 
house that had known generations 
of Buchanans. 

Every now and then, one of them, 
realizing that his tone was the low- 
pitched tone of apprehension, would 


raise his voice and try to speak 
lightly but involuntarily, without 
their realization of it, they would 
drop back to half whispers. 

Finally the conversation drifted 
to the Chautauqua at Merom. 

“T’d love to go,” Beth said. “We 
haven’t been anywhere for ages. 
Why don’t we take to-morrow off 
and have a real holiday together, 
the three of us?” 

“Oh, let’s! I’d love it! I’ve al- 
ways heard of the bluffs at Merom 
and that old college. I’d love to see 
it. Let’s!” 

“Fine! I could stand a vacation 
myself,” Tom put in, and so it was 
that early the next morning the two 
girls were busy packing a lunch for 
the outing and Tom was looking 
over the car that was waiting at the 
front curb. 

“Funny,” said Beth as she packed 
meat sandwiches into a_ basket, 
“that we should pick out Friday for 
our first real party together! I did 
not think of that last night, did 
your” 

“No, but who cares! I’m not 
superstitious!” Sondra laughed 
lightly. The prospect of a day in 
the open with Beth and Tom was 
alluring. Her life had been all too 
barren of such things. 

“Neither am I! One day’s as 
good as another so far as I’m con- 
cerned!” 

But Beth had just finished closing 
the lunch basket when the telephone 
rang. 

She answered it to find that one 
of the girls in her department at 
the store was ill and not able to re- 
port for duty and so was forced to 
decide that she herself must go to 
the store instead of telephoning that 
she was taking the day off as she 
had intended doing. 

“That’s Friday for you!” she said 
with a touch of impatience as she 
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joined Tom and Sondra who were 
waiting for her, ready to go. 

“Oh, then we won’t go, either! 
We'll put it off until next week!” 
Sondra exclaimed. 

“Indeed you won’t! You'll go 
right along and perhaps enjoy it the 
more alone. You haven’t had a 
chance to be alone much anyhow.” 
And Beth’s eyes brightened. “They 
say it’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body good! Go ahead and have 
your day together. The Chautau- 
qua closes Sunday, so it wouldn’t do 
any good to postpone the trip.” 

And so Sondra and Tom dropped 
Beth at the store and then drove on 
through the sun-kissed Indiana 
landscape toward Merom, that 
sleepy, tree-shadowed little town 
perched on the one bluff that the 
Wabash River boasts in its entire 
winding course. 

Beth had left them a bit linger- 
ingly, not so much as if she wanted 
to go on the trip, but more as if 
she had felt a sense of apprehension. 
Her eyes had rested for a long mo- 
ment on Sondra and she had said 
in a voice that was not quite steady: 

“Take care of yourselves, chil- 
dren—you especially, Sondra. Don’t 
let anything happen to her.” The 
last had been directed to Tom and 
fond as he knew his sister was of 
Sondra he wondered a little at that. 

But rolling over the smooth In- 
diana roads, past fields that were 
lush green and little houses nestling 
in the luxuriant vegetation his heart 
lifted and he forgot all his fears. 

He looked proudly down at Son- 
dra. She had never been lovelier. 
And as ‘they stopped at a drug store 
in Farmersburg for something to 
drink, the glances that Tom inter- 
cepted told him that it was not he 
alone who had an eye for her beauty. 

He was as proud as a peacock, 
basking in the reflected light of her 


charm. Unlike some men he seemed 
to thoroughly enjoy the knowledge 
that others found his choice desir- 
able, too. 

And Sondra bloomed. She glowed. 
Happiness radiated from her in a 
warm aurora. 

“Happy, darling?” Tom’ asked 
just for the pure joy of hearing her 
lovely voice assuring him. 

“Yes,” she whispered, slipping her 
hand into his. 

At Merom they walked through the 
tree-shaded Chautauqua grounds 
and onto the bluffs that rose from 
the Wabash. They stood hand in 
hand looking down at the thread of 
silver river below and then over at 
the fields of Illinois that stretched as 
far as the eye could see. 

Something of the calm beauty of 
the rolling fields touched and lifted 
their souls. They needed no word 
to bring them closer, their lips met. 

“Beautiful,” Tom murmured. 

And then they walked back to 
the big tent. The afternoon slipped 
away like golden sand _ trickling 
through playful fingers. 

Evening came. They decided to 
stay for the program that night. 
Sondra watched everything with 
rapt expression. Watching her, one 
had the feeling of seeing some one 
standing at the brink of a new and 
luring world. 

The young physician was touched. 
He realized that evening how much 
she had missed and vowed over 
again to let no chance to add to the 
happiness of her life escape him. 

The program—readings, music 
and impersonations—ended with a 
poignant little love story. 

Tom turned to Sondra to find her 
lovely deep-green eyes glowing with 
emotion. He touched her hand 
gently. 

“No more sad love stories for us, 
dear,” he said. “Our own is to be 
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a happy one, happy from beginning 
to end.” 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, in a voice 
that was tremulous with tenderness, 
“ours must never end! Never!” 

His arm slipped around her in the 
darkness as they moved out. 

“We'll never get past the preface, 
my dear. It will never end until 
” And he stopped. there as if 





unable to voice the thought that . 


had come to him. 

“Tt must never end—not even 
then!” Taking up his thought in a 
panic. “Not even then! Oh, Tom, 
T'll go on loving you even after I’m 
dead. As long as there’s a soul of 
me left I’ll still keep on loving you!” 

“Sondra!” His voice was muted 
with emotion. 

They walked on toward the 
parked car in silence, the trees 
branching over their heads, shadow- 
ing their path. 

And then suddenly Sondra seemed 
to be snatched from Tom’s side. A 
voice was saying something scarcely 
intelligible about having found some 
one and Tom felt as if he were spin- 
ning through countless miles of star- 
shot black velvet to come sicken- 
ingly to a stop with a frightful con- 
tact with earth and stone. 

He lay dazedly for a moment, not 
quite comprehending that it was 
really he stretched flat on the earth 
with stars swinging dizzily in circles 
above him, and then with a sudden 
return of his senses and a mighty 
physical effort that cost him excru- 
ciating pain he was on his feet and 
would have started in the direction 
that he sensed Sondra had been 
taken. 

A little crowd had _ collected 
around him, however, and impeded 
the poor progress that he might 
have made with his brusied body. 

It seemed to him that he heard 
her voice raised in terror. He tried 


madly to reach her and then found 
himself confronting officers of the 
law. 

“Move on! Move on!” one po- 
liceman was saying to the crowd. 

“Get them! Get them! Don’t 
let them get away—he’s kidnaping 
her!” Tom cried to the officer, but 
the man whom he had expected to 
be a friend and ally turned on him 
sneeringly. 

“You can’t get away with that 
stuff. He’s her father—he told us 
that you’ve been trying to put over 
some smart stuff with the girl and 
he’s taking her home. You'll come 
along with us and tell it to the judge 
in the morning.” 

Tom, shocked almost speechless 
for a moment, tried to explain. He 
tried to tell the officers that they 
were letting the really guilty man 
get away while they held him; that 
almost anything was liable to hap- 
pen to the girl who had been taken 
from them. 

He explained as calmly as he 
could at first and then grew mad 
with panic at the thought of Sondra 
speeding through the country to 
some unknown place with some one 
who must have some hidden motive 
for wanting her. 

“You're crazy!” he shouted. 
“You’re letting a kidnaper get away 
with a girl while you’re holding me 
here! She’s the girl I was going to 
marry! You can’t do a thing like 
this! You’ve got to let me follow 
them and get her!” 

“We'll see what we can’t and what 
we can do,” said one of the officers 
who ordered and shoved the crowd 
away and laid rough hands on Tom 
to take him to the police station. 

“But you can’t do this!” And 
Tom tried to explain who he was, 
asking them to call his home and 
identify him, asking them to call 
any prominent citizen in Terre 
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Haute, for he felt the case had be- 
come desperate enough so that he 
could no longer resort to secrecy. 

But to all his pleading they 
turned a deaf and sneering ear. 

Though he tried with physical 
force to escape them, hoping that 
he might get to his car and start out 
in pursuit of Sondra, the officers 
were too much for him and he found 
himself forced to walk with them 
along the dark streets of Merom to 
the funny little building used as a 
police station. 

Though he had hoped there might 
be some one there to whom he could 
appeal for help, he had hoped in 
vain, for the place was deserted. 

He was locked in, the lights 
turned out and he was left alone. 
And there was nothing for him to do 
but rest his bruised body on the cot 
and torture himself with wonder- 
ings about Sondra. 

He had visions of her speeding 
through the night with her captors, 
screaming at their possible tortures, 
begging for mercy. He got up and 
painfully paced the cell. If he could 
only have known something about 
her fate—whether her captors had 
really been interested in her or 
whether they had- merely seized the 
first girl they could lay hands on. 

He cursed himself for having 
risked walking in the dark with her 
and exposing her to danger. 

It seemed to him as he stopped 
his pacing that he could hear her 
frightened cries again on the night 
air. He felt as if he should go mad. 


The hours of that night in the 
funny little place that served as a 
jail were a hideous dream to Tom 
Buchanan. 

It seemed impossible that it could 
really be true that he should be in 
jail. He had heard of-such things, 
of people being unjustly thrown into 


a cell, but he had never believed 
that it could really be true. 

His life, that had always moved 
in such a smooth, well-ordered pat- 
tern, had suddenly been shot with 
plenty of the stuff that melodrama 
is made of. 

He couldn’t make it seem real. 
He paced the narrow space allowed 
him, trying to persuade himself that 
he was the victim of some strange 
hallucination. He touched the walls 
of the miserable room with explor- 
ing fingers trying, through the act- 
ual concreteness of his imprison- 
ment, to bring himself to a realiza- 
tion of what had happened. 

And through it all came Sondra’s 
voice as he had heard it last, that 
piercing shriek that he had been 
powerless to answer. 

As dawn poked its gray, prying 
fingers into the tiny cell, Tom stood 
staring out at it—numbed and chill. 
The thing that he had waited for 
through all of those torturous hours 
of darkness had finally come and 
found him almost too numbed to 
plan a course of action. 

He moved silently beside the offi- 
cer who came to take him into the 
presence of the judge. It was the 
judge’s voice speaking kindly, the 
judge’s face as he leaned far over 
the bench and looked down at Buch- 
anan that aroused him. 

“What have you to say for your- 
self?” asked the judge kindly. 

Tom told his story, simply, di- 
rectly—all of the details of Sondra 
being taken from him, of the officers 
arresting him and letting the real 
culprits go. 

At the conclusion the elderly man 
sat silently looking at Tom for a 
while and Tom knew a sinking sen- 
sation as if once more he faced de- 
feat and unbelief. 

He knew in that moment what 
Sondra must have suffered when of 
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all the world there was no one to 
believe her. And then: 

“You men must have been in- 
sane.” The judge was speaking to 
the arresting officers who had ap- 
peared for the morning session of 
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Sondra was trying desperately to keep her voice from trembling. 





court in anticipation of the com- 
mendation that their vigilance and 
persistence the night before might 
bring them. 

“Have you no eyes in your heads? 
Have you no sense of perception? 
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had the feeling that some one was looking at me and when I glanced 
up—I saw—him—that face, that terrible face.” 
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Have you dealt with criminals all 
your lives and then fail to know 
when you hear the story of an inno- 
cent man?” 

His voice grew more stern as he 
continued: 

“T order that this man be released 
instantly and allowed to return to 
his home, with the apologies of the 
court and that both of you officers 
scour the surrounding section to find 
out what you can about the car in 
which this girl was taken away. Re- 
port to me at four this afternoon.” 

There were no other cases. The 
routine of court in the tiny little 
town was a brief affair of little for- 
mality. 

The kindly-faced, white-haired 
judge stepped down from the bench, 
his hand out and gripped Tom’s. 

“T wish I could have known this 
last night and saved you hours of 
anguish,” he said. “We deserve all 
the blame you can heap on us for 
our stupidity.” 

Tom looked at hin gratefully. 

“You'll excuse me if I can’t say 
anything appreciative of your own 
kindness now?” he said. “I can 
think of but one thing—getting 
home to see if any word has come.” 

“Certainly, and you may count on 
my cooperation from this end.” 
The words came earnestly from the 
elderly man. 

Tom turned and hurried out of 
the courtroom. 

On the steps of the funny old 
building he was accosted by a 
threadbare and shiny individual 
with a ferretlike face shaded by a 
black slouch hat. 

“Given any thought to suing for 
false arrest?” the man asked, a 
whiningly eager note in his voice. 
“I'd be glad to represent you for a 
per cent.” 

Tom stopped, startled. He knew 
such practices existed, lawyers who 


trailed ambulances and haunted 
courthouse doorsteps to drum .up 
trade. But to have it thrust in his 
face at such a time—when gain of 
any monetary sort was the last thing 
he was thinking of—left him breath- 
less. 

He paused just a moment and the 
shyster lawyer, encouraged, pressed 
closer, an ingratiating smile on his 
face. Then: 

“No—no!” 

And Tom rushed on toward a 
drug store that exhibited the fa- 
miliar telephone legend in its win- 
dow. 

He called Beth. As he supposed, 
she was at home, waiting in distrac- 
tion for some word from him. 

She had sat long into the night 
Friday, waiting for the return of 
Sondra and Tom, and when they 
failed to arrive had sat in a chair 
near the telephone hoping for some 
word from them, imagining that 
they were lying somewhere along 
the road injured, perhaps dying— 
while she was powerless to do any- 
thing. 

She had imagined everything but 
the thing that really had happened. 

But she was surprisingly con- 
trolled when Tom told her, urging 
him in deep concern not to let his 
anxiety rob him of his caution on 
the return trip. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was an amazingly clear-eyed, 
calm-voiced, cool-handed Beth who 
met him at the garage door as Tom 
drove into the drive. 

“Beth!” The word seemed to be 
wrung from him. 

“T know,” she said quietly, though 
her brother sensed the feeling that 
ran deep under the words. “I wish 
I could have been there, but don’t 
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take it too hard. We've both got 
to keep clear heads to combat this 
thing. We’ve got to find Sondra 
and bring her back—now that we 
know she is in real danger.” 

“Beth, you’re a wonder!” A note 
of encouragement sounded in Tom’s 
voice. “Most girls would desert in 
terror at a time like this. You're 
pure gold!” 

“I’m not! I’m only doing what 
any decent person would do for a 
girl like Sondra.” 

Tom turned to her quickly. 
infinitely weary eyes lifted. 

; ae Beth,” he said, his voice 
ull. 

Beth didn’t answer immediately. 
She dared not trust her voice with 
words. When finally she did speak 
it was to urge Tom to rest. 

“Go up and take off your things 
and lie down a while and then, when 
you’re rested and your head is 
clearer we'll talk this over and de- 
cide on some action. Meantime I'll 
be here, so if the phone rings I'll 
hear it. We may get a message. I 
know that if Sondra finds any way 
to let us hear from her she will.” 

Tom hesitated. 

“But I feel as if I ought to do 
something right now, as if I have 
to or go insane. And yet what can 
I do? Put it into the hands of the 
police now? Have the thing spread 
over town like wildfire? Or would 
it be more kind to Sondra to try to 
do the thing quietly? I’m desperate 
Beth—too desperate to think 
straight!” 

“Let me call Jord,” Beth sug- 
gested. “You go have a bath and 
I'll call Jord and tell him every- 
thing. He'll know what to do.” 
And as Tom hesitated, she added: 

“Please, Tom! You’re in no con- 
dition to decide so important a 
thing. These first steps that we 
take may be the deciding factor—we 
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need clear brains and calm ones. 
Yours can’t be after the strain and 
horror of all you’ve been through. 
Rest and let me call Jord. He'll 
figure out some way of doing some- 
thing.” 

And so finally Tom was persuaded 
to go to bed and try to sleep while 
Beth called Jordon Graham. 

And she wondered as she sat 
quietly in the old living room await- 
ing his arrival, that in their hour 
of dire need it had been of him that 
she had thought. She had turned 
to him naturally as a sort of safe 
haven. 

He came, grave-eyed and tender. 
He took her hands in his. 

“T can’t tell you what it means 
to me, Beth, to know that in your 
trouble you send for me,” he said 
gently. 

And it seemed to take just that 
bit of tenderness to start the tears 
in Beth’s eyes that had tried to be 
so calm and brave and bright. 

“Don’t,” she said not quite stead- 
ily. “Don’t be nice to me. I can’t 
afford to break down now. I’ve got 
to be the prop for Tom to lean on. 
I really started all this, you know, 
by bringing Sondra home—though 
even now I can’t say I’m sorry. 
She’s so worth doing anything for.” 

The attorney looked down into 
her eyes, his own tender. 

“You’re just the sort who would 
say a thing like that, Beth. And 
I’m glad you are. Now tell me 
everything you know.” 

They sat down on the long daven- 
port and Beth, struggling to keep 
her voice from disclosing the ragged 
condition of her nerves after her 
night of vigil, told Jordon all she 
knew of Sondra’s disappearance. 

Jordon looked grave when she had 
finished. 

“Doesn’t give us much to work 
on, does it?” he said thoughtfully. 
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“And it rather puts a crimp in my 
gleanings from Circleville—her not 
being here, I mean.” 

“Then you have found out some- 
thing from there?” Beth asked ea- 
gerly. 

“Yes, but of how much value it 

is now—is a question. It seems that 
the people whom Sondra lived with 
or belonged to—if she did—came to 
Circleville when she was just a 
baby. Oh, yes’—at Beth’s eager 
question—“they’re known there and 
well remembered! They decorated 
the police blotter more than once, 
it seems. They came into the town 
rather inconspicuously one winter, 
moved into the poorer quarter and 
the husband had himself transferred 
immediately to the Circleville chap- 
ter of his lodge. That’s how it hap- 
pens that we can trace them back 
that far. 
_ “However he never worked at his 
lodge theories very hard. His broth- 
ers found reason to be ashamed of 
him and he was dropped from the 
register. After that it’s only through 
the police record that they can be 
traced. 

“The story that Sondra told is all 
there. How it could have happened 
is beyond me. The woman sitting 
in Sondra’s case when she was 
charged with being a wayward 
minor was one of the first wo- 
men judges and had a reputation 
for taking women over the grade 
every time she got her hands on 
them, but how she could have done 
what she did—when Sondra’s family 
had the record it had—is more than 
I can understand. How the citizens 
let her get away with it is worse 
than a cross-word puzzle to me, and 
you know what a hot puzzle hound 
[ am!” 

He laughed dryly and Beth’s lips 
curved in a quivering little smile. 
She needed some one like him just 


then; some one who would try to 
make her smile. 

“And that’s about all I could find 
out about them, except that they 
are no longer there. Probation offi- 
cers have no record of what hap- 
pened to Sondra after she was re- 
leased and aside from one or two 
minor changes that brought the par- 
ents into court after that they have 
just slipped out of sight. 

“No one in their old neighborhood 
—a poor and shifting section— 
seems to know anything about 
them.” 

Jordon paused there. 

“And then,” Beth’s voice came 
tremulously into the gap, “we’re just 
up against a blank wall, aren’t we? 
You don’t think our starting this 
has anything to do with what has 
happened to Sondra?” 

“No,” Jordon murmured. “TI can’t 
see why it would tie up at all.” 

Beth sat staring into space, her 
fingers knotting and unknotting the 
large linen sports handkerchief that 
she held. It was Jordon who finally 
broke the silence: 

“But there’s one thing that seems 
to me to have some significance.” 
He. paused as if considering the 
thing again. “And that is that 
twenty-two years ago—you said 
Sondra was twenty-three, didn’t 
you?” He turned to look at Beth 
suddenly. “Twenty-two years ago 
a Columbus, Ohio paper carried a 
story of a kidnaping date lined 
Old Washington, Ohio. Old Wash- 
ington according to my understand- 
ing and memory—I _ motored 
through that section about two 
years ago—is a charmingly quaint 
town sleeping its days away in the 
south of Ohio, almost touching 
West Virginia. Its one business 
street is flanked with little stores 
that close at noon so the keepers 
may go home for their dinners. 
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“Its houses are the comfortable, 
spacious-roomed houses of prosper- 
ous Ohio farmers—all except one 
and that one, a huge brick affair on 
a corner of the main thoroughfare, 
surrounded by well-kept, ample 
lawns, was more grand than the 
rest. It was called the Mansion.” 

And while Jordon paused Beth 
had the feeling of standing breath- 
less at a precipice, of hanging on his 
words, waiting for the expose. 

“The Mansion, full three stories 
high with huge rooms which looked 
out through French windows onto 
the doings of Old Washington, be- 
longed to the Bjorkmans. The sec- 
ond generation was living in the 
house at that time, twenty-two 
years ago, and it was the daugh- 
ter of the Bjorkmans—one of the 
wealthiest farmers in Ohio’s richest 
farm section—who was kidnaped, 
stolen, or lost. 

“The baby dropped out of sight 
completely. Of course, then, police 
and detective signal systems were 
not perfected as they are now and 
it would have been easy—or at least 
easier for a criminal to escape under 
such circumstances.” 

“And—and what has all this to 
do with Sondra, with us?” Beth 
asked, an eager but puzzled note in 
her voice. : 

Jordon seemed to be thinking. He 
did not answer immediately. Then: 

“Mighty clever young fellow that 
lawyer I met in Circleville. He’s 
got a mind that works in every di- 
rection at once. For instance, how 
many lawyers, asked to look into a 
case of that kind would have gotten 
the files of old newspapers for miles 
around, of that period? Not many 
—because I’ve worked with plenty 
of them. 

“But this young fellow dug that 
lost-child story out of a Columbus 
paper. Circleville, where he is, is 


between the two, Columbus on the 
north and Old Washington south.” 

Beth waited. She saw that Jor- 
don was dallying with an idea and 
that impatient interruptions would 
avail nothing. 

Finally he took up the thread of 
his thought audibly again: 

“Both of the Bjorkmans, parents 
of the child, are dead. Died of 
broken hearts, grief and worry. 
There are now, I think, only two 
maiden aunts living in the place and 
running it as a sort of hotel.” His 
voice became a shade more thought- 
ful: 

“Strange coincidence, but I’m 
sure I know the very place, remem- 
ber it well. Stopped there at noon 
one day for a chicken dinner—just 
before breaking into the mining dis- 
trict of West Virginia. Strange that 
I should have eaten in that very 
house!” ; 

He stopped speaking and Beth’s 
hand trembled in his grip, as if some 
of the weird feeling that he had at 
looking back to that great old house 
with its old mystery and tragedy 
had communicated itself to her. 

They sat wordless for a while. 
Beth was the first to break the si- 
lence: 

“So there’s no one left who would 
be interested in finding the child, 
who could identify it if it were 
found?” she asked. 

“No one—unless the family re- 
semblance was so strong that it 
could not be denied. However, there 
is one thing—perhaps you can help 
with it. The women in Mrs. Bjork- 
man’s family—she came from an 
aristocratic old Southern strain, im- 
poverished by the Civil War and 
never able to get a foothold again, 
as a matter of fact she was the last 
of the line—all bore a small clover- 
leafed birthmark just below the 


right shoulder. Was there such a 
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thing on Sondra—you helped to 
dress her once, didn’t you?” 

Beth started. “You think it was 
Sondra then?” She had known it 
all along, hoped it was what Jordon 
was getting at, and yet, put into 
words, the thing startled her. 

“T hardly dare say that much, 
Beth. It’s just the vaguest chance. 
The only things we have to work on 
so far are our own suspicions—the 
fact that Sondra seems so little like 
the people who claimed to have 
borne her, the fact that a child did 
disappear in that part of Ohio at 
the very time that Sondra was too 
young to remember any other home 
than the hideous one she told you 
of.” 

“Tt’s an awfully vague thread, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very. But I’ve seen vaguer 
threads unravel amazing facts.” 

“But if the Bjorkmans were so 
wealthy, how was it that they 
couldn’t, with all of their means, 
raise so much fuss, arouse the sec- 
tion so much, that their child would 
be restored to them?” Beth asked. 

Jordon smiled as one might smile 
at a child to whom one was trying 
to teach a difficult lesson. 

“My dear girl, if wealth were all 
that was required to stay human 
crime there wouldn’t be any. The 
rich are just as helpless victims as 
the poor. If money was all it took 
to restore the lost to their families, 
do you think all of these years, since 
1910, would have passed without 
Dorothy Arnold being restored to 
her parents? Dorothy Arnold’s dis- 
appearance from Central Park in 
New York City on December 12th, 
1910, is just as much a mystery to- 
day as it was then, in spite of the 
huge sums of money that have been 
spent to find her. 

“It’s trite, Beth, dear, but true 
that there are times when one must 

LS—5C 


acknowledge that money is not 
everything.” 

“Yes, I see,” came quietly from 
Beth. “But then, if these two aunts 
are running a hotel in the old home- 
stead, where has the Bjorkman 
money gone to?” 

“Tt’s still held in trust in the 
funny little bank there in Old Wash- 
ington. Bjorkman, who outlived 
his wife by only a few months, left 
it to be held in trust for twenty-five 
years, a quarter of a century, hop- 
ing that somehow or other his 
daughter would appear to claim it. 
If the twenty-five years pass and 
she has not appeared then it goes to 
the sisters who are living on the 
property.” 

It was a strange story that Beth 
had listened to. There was some- 
thing so mysterious about it that 
she had a sense of unreality, as if 
Jordon had been reading to her from 
some old history. 

“You haven’t answered me, Beth,” 
he said finally. “You helped dress 
Sondra. Did you see any birthmark 
on her body?” 

Beth started. 

“J—I wasn’t with her when she 
was undressed,” she said, flushing. 
“Wasn’t that stupid of me?” 

“No, not at all. How could you 
have known that you might be 
called upon later for such informa- 
tion? It was only on a chance that 
I hoped you might know.” 

“And now, with Sondra gone, 
we’re as much in the dark as ever.” 
And then with a sudden new 
thought, Beth asked: “But what 
was the baby called, Jord? You 
haven’t mentioned a name at all!” 

“The baby was called Mimi.” 

“Mimi!” she exclaimed, in startled 
unbelief. “But Mimi Bjorkman! 
Who would ever combine two such 
names as that?” 

Jordon smiled. 
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“I’m glad you said that. I’d been 
wondering what a woman’s reaction 
would be to it. My feeling was that 
Mimi must have been just a nick- 
name given the child by its frivolous 
Southern mother. No farmer de- 
scended from good, strong old Nor- 
wegian stock like Bjorkman could 


ever have stood in church and 
agreed to having his daughter called 
Mimi! I felt immediately that it 
must’ be an outcropping of the 
mother’s Creole blood, because she 
was supposed to have come from the 
finest of old Southern stock. 

“I had hoped you’d ask me about 





Suddenly Sondra seemed to be snatched from Tom’s side and he felt as if 
sickeningly to a stop with a frightful 
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the name. I wanted your reaction, 
a woman’s idea on the thing.” 

“T think you’re right,” Beth said. 
“And somehow I feel more than ever 
now that perhaps Sondra might be 
that missing baby. But doesn’t it 





seem weird? I’ve read of such 
things but never dreamed that they 
could ever touch us. They’ve al- 
ways seemed so unreal when I’ve 
read them in the papers.” 

“T know, but it’s the unreal things 


VW 
he were spinning through countless miles of star-shot black velvet to come 
contact with hard earth and stone. 
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that happen, never the expected and 
ordinary.” 

They talked on for a while, ques- 
tions about their future course of 
action coming fast and tremulously 
to Beth’s lips. 

Jordon’s calm answers gave her 
courage, imbued her with some of 
the calm purpose that seemed to be 
him. He asked her not to put the 
matter into the hands of the police 
for a few days at least. 

“If we can handle the thing 
quietly, so much the better for all 
of us, especially since Tom feels as 
he does about her. If I see that it’s 
beyond our depth, then we'll ask 
help and we won’t wait too long.” 

“And what about this other thing 
—that old carnival scandal?” Beth 
asked apprehensively. 

“Well, since Sondra’s disappeared 
they can’t do anything about that 
naturally. And”—and Jordon’s eyes 
darkened, while he grinned—“I’m 
getting ready to spike any move 
that old Jones may make. It can 
be done when a man’s taken the 
privileges with life that that old 
duck has!” 

“Oh, I hope so. It would be too 
cruel to have them trump up some- 
thing now just——” 

“Just because Grace is jealous,” 
Jordon finished. ‘“That’s what it 
really amounts to. She’s sore. And 
she’s stirred her father up-to make 


it so hot for that young fool of a. 


prosecutor so that he’ll do anything. 
But we'll take care of that later. 
And now——” 

He stopped speaking and looked 
at Beth with eyes that were warm 
with tenderness. 

“Are there ever any rewards for 
the wicked, when they try to do 
good?” He spoke softly, wistfully 
and his arms went out to her. 


Beth stood, poised, uncertain for a 


moment. 


“Wait,” she said tremulously. 
“Not now! Not—not until this is 
over and we know.” 

“What difference could it make 
to us, Beth? I mean if you love me, 
nothing can change that.” 

“T know, but it doesn’t seem right 
to inject our personal affairs into 
this right now. It’s such a big 
thing. It means so much to Tom 
and Sondra!” 

“Not any more than it can mean 
to us. It’s love to us and love to 
them. The biggest thing in the 
world for any one.” 

“T know, but it’s cruel to think 
of ourselves just now.” 

“Tt’s cruel to ourselves not to, 
Beth. Why let any more precious 
weeks slip by? Love is too wonder- 
ful to deny it, darling. Oh, I know 
I'm not giving you the first, impetu- 
ous love of a boy. I’ve loved other 
women, or thought I did in the way 
that I believed was love then, but 
it’s different now, dear. The thing 
that I’m offering you is something 
bigger and finer and more under- 
standing than that first impetuous, 
selfish rush of feeling could ever 
have been. It isn’t anything like 
that that’s keeping you from me 
now, is it Beth?” 

She looked up into his eyes, met 
them courageously and frankly. 

“T wouldn’t be giving you a first 
love either, Jord,” she said softly. 

“But it isn’t any the less for that. 
Perhaps it’s even a better thing, be- 
cause I’ve come to treasure love 
more now. I know better how much 
it really means to a woman, that her 
life is never complete without it, 
that she just isn’t living if she’s 
trying to get by without love.” 

“Beth!” And his arms claimed 
her in a close, passionate hold. 

“Would you mind that?” she 
asked finally when she dared speak 
again. “Would it hurt you to know 
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that I had given my heart once be- 
fore, even though not myself.” 

“Beth!” His arms drew her 
closer against his heart and held her 
in a passion of tenderness. “Noth- 
ing could make any difference! 
Nothing, so long as I have you! 
Anyhow, with my past—why, noth- 
ing you could have done would give 
me the right to criticise you! To 
question you! I scarcely feel fit to 
touch the hem of your dress, darling! 
Scearcely fit to kiss the tip of your 
fingers!” 

Lifting her hands to his lips he 
touched them with quick, passion- 
ate kisses. 

And then he sought her lips, his 
own trembling eager above them. 

“Beth,” he whispered huskily, 
“this is your promise! I know you 
would not let me touch your lips 
without giving them as a pledge of 
our future. Tell me that you mean 
that, Beth! Tell me! Say that 
you love me! Give me your prom- 
ise! I must hear it, darling—hear 
it so that it can echo again and again 
in my heart through the hours that 
I cannot yet have you! Darling, say 
it! Say you love me!” 

“Oh, I do! I do!” And she knew 
then why it had been to Jordon 
that she had turned in her hour of 
perplexity. She knew why she had 
had such confidence in him. “I do 
love you, Jord! I do!” 

“Beth! It seems almost too sweet 
to be real. I hardly dare believe 
that after all of these months of 
wanting you from afar, now you’re 
here in my arms, held close, mine, 
darling!” 

“Yours!” 

But they started guiltily apart at 
the sound of footsteps above. 

Tom was up. Soon he would be 
down with them, asking what had 
happened, what new thing they 
could tell him. 


“Oh, this is terrible,” Beth said 
in a shaken voice. “To think of 
my own concerns when there is so 
much at stake—when Tom’s heart 
must be breaking.” 

“It would be, Beth,” was Jordon’s 
man’s philosophy, “if we had done 
anything to stay Tom’s relief and 
happiness. But we haven’t. It won’t 
help him if you and I postpone our 
love, deny it, crush it until every- 
thing seems right for its avowal. 
That’s one thing about this world, 
dear, that women find it very hard 
to learn—that the successful happy 
life is the life of the opportunist. 
You must take things when they 
come to you. They may never be 
offered again. Men know that— 
they’re born with that knowledge. 
That’s why men get more out of 
life. But the women, overcautious 
creatures, often wait until it’s too 
late.” 

“IT know, but at a time like this 
to think of ourselves!” Beth ex- 
claimed, as if shocked that she could 
have. 

And then Tom appeared in the 
door, a fresh suit on, rested but his 
face still marked with anxiety. 

He looked questioningly from one 
to the other of the two. 

“Nothing,” said Beth in answer to 
his look. “We haven’t heard any- 
thing yet.” 

And he seemed to flinch as if from 
an actual physical blow. 

“Tom, dear, don’t take it that 
way! Don’t. I can’t bear it to see 
you looking so!” 

“But how can I help it when my 
heart is being crushed out of me. 
This suspense! That’s the terrible 
part of it! If I knew where she was! 
If I knew what was happening to 
her! If I could go to her, do some- 
ing for her! But all I can do is stay 
here and wait and wait until I feel 
as if I’m going mad!” 
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“Tough, old man,” Jordon mur- 
mured. 

“And then if I hadn’t the feeling 
that it was partly my own foolish- 
ness that is to blame for it! I 
should never have walked along 
those dark streets at Merom with 
her alone! I should never have 
risked that! I might have known 
after that incident in the garden, 
but I half believed that Sondra’s 
imagination had been overstimu- 
lated by all she had gone through. 
Fool that I was!” 

“Don’t blame yourself, Tom. 
How could any of us have imagined 
that such a thing would happen? 
No one could have, or would have 
dreamed of it. Why, it’s like going 
back into the dark ages! It doesn’t 
sound like the twentieth century at 
all!’ No one could have known. No 
one’s to blame!” 

“Oh, Iam, Beth! Iam! I should 
have found out who it was who 
frightened her in the garden that 
day. Girls like Sondra don’t turn 
white over nothing! There was 
more to that than either of us gave 
credit for then!” 

“T know, old man, but you can’t 
hold yourself responsible for things 
like that,” Jordon put in. “Why, if 
we always took stock in little in- 
cidents of that sort we’d be running 
around in frightened circles every 
day. Come, come! You mustn’t 
blame yourself! Brace up and hold 
onto your nerve. I'll probably need 
you badly before I’m through and 
I don’t want you to be all played out 
then!” 

“Td give anything if you did need 
me.” Tom looked into the older 
man’s face earnestly. “T’ll go mad 
if I can’t do some active thing to- 
ward bringing her back. The un- 
certainty of it is driving me mad. 
Who knows what may be happening 
to her!” 


“That’s a score I think you can 
be pretty safe on,” said Jordon. 
“Whoever has kidnaped Sondra—if 
they really meant to take her and 
were not mistaking their girl last 
night—has something more than 
physical harm in mind, there’s some- 
thing deeper than that back of it, 

om.” 

Tom stared at him, too miserable 
for words. 

“T’m going to Merom now to find 
out what I can there. I may pick 
up a trail. And I may hurry back 
and shoot over to Circleville and 
on down to Old Washington. I'll 
leave no stone unturned. Mean- 
time, Beth, you might tell Tom 
what we've learned and don’t leave 
the house without one of you here 
—better yet, both of you. No tell- 
ing what may happen. Sondra her- 
self may come back any moment, 
and if you’re both here—the bet- 
ter!” 

He hurried away, his footsteps 
echoing on the flagging of the walk. 
It seemed to Beth, standing in the 
silence of the big room, looking 
across into her brother’s miserable 
face, that she had never heard foot- 
steps sound so loudly on the walk. 

She had the feeling that she had 
been standing for hours listening to 
them; standing for hours waiting for 
something, waiting for the sound of 
the telephone bell, for a knock at 
the door, for some communication 
from the outer world that might 
mean word from Sondra. 

Tom said nothing. He walked 
about the room while she went 
through a low-voiced recital of what 
Jordon had told her and his wish 
to keep the thing quiet a bit longer. 

At the conclusion, as Beth came 
to the suggestion of secrecy, Tom 
turned on her wildly: 

“Keep it quiet, eh? He wants to 
keep it quiet a while longer and give 
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the criminals who planned _ this 
thing a chance to accomplish their 
purpose whatever it is! What does 
he want to do? Is he intentionally 
trying to murder her himself with 
his desire for secrecy? What do I 
care what the town knows, so long 
as I get her back safely! And if I 
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“Will you get out of here? 
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don’t—if she never comes back to 
me safely and well, then I don’t care 
either. What have I to care for 
then? Nothing! Nothing at all!” 

“Oh, Tom, you can’t break like 
this. You can’t!” 

“Oh, it’s all right for you to try 
to say what I can do and what I 





Will you, before I kill you?” Tom 


demanded and started toward the girl while Beth, with a little cry on 
her lips, rushed toward him. 
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can’t! But when your heart is being 
tortured you just do the thing you 
have to! You haven’t any choice 
then! You’re not your own man 
any more! I don’t know what ’m 
liable to do!” 

“Tom! Tom! ” Beth cried, in gen- 
tle protest. 

And then she watched him pace 
the floor, back and forth, back and 
forth like a madman. 

He started wildly at the sound of 
steps on the flagging outside, light 
steps, like those of a girl. 

And Beth felt the pulse of her 
own heart quicken, though she was 
held to the spot. She dared not go 
to the window to look out for fear 
the steps they heard approaching 
might vanish, for fear the feet that 
made them were phantom feet. She 
was afraid to look for fear she 
would not see the figure that she 
hoped to see. 

And then, at the sound of a voice 
she stiffened. She saw Tom’s body 
tense, as if he was about to spring. 
A cry almost left her own lips. She 
felt them move, waited for the 
sound, but it failed to echo on sum- 
mer twilight air. 

“Hello everybody!” came a girl’s 
voice from the hall. 

And then Grace Jones’s dark exotic 
beauty appeared in the doorway. 

“Well,” drawled the girl, survey- 
ing the two who stood staring at her 
as if she was an apparition, “where’s 
the funeral? You both look pretty 
sad, if anybody’s quizzing me on the 
subject.” 

“No one is!” The words came 
like flame-tipped bits of steel from 
Tom. 

“Why, Tom, why all the cold 
shoulder? Learned to hate me all of 
a sudden?” And then, looking 
around, she continued: ‘Where’s 
the beautiful but dumb hunk of 
beef?” 


“Will you get out of here? Will 
you, before I kill you?” Tom de- 
manded and started toward the girl 
while Beth, with a little cry on her 
lips rushed toward him and inter- 
vened. 

“Tom! For heaven’s sake, Tom!” 

“Well, get her out of my sight or 
I'll do something desperate! Get 
her out of my sight, I say!” 

Grace stared at him for a mo- 
ment, then backed toward the door, 
her dark eyes flashing fire. 

“This is a pretty mess! Has he 
gone stark mad about the creature?” 
Her tone was sneering, while Beth 
pushed Tom out of the room and 
then turned back to Grace and 
walked toward the porch, taking the 
girl with her. 

“You’d better go, Grace,” she 
said. “It isn’t safe for you to—be 
around here right now.” 

“What’s the idea?” Grace de- 
manded, her curiosity towering 
above her fear for her personal 
safety. “Has the beautiful but 
dumb given him the air—or what’s 
up?” 

Beth stared at the girl. For the 
first time a thought darker than any 
that she had ever had concerning 
Grace entered her mind. She won- 
dered if Grace might have had any- 
thing to do with Sondra’s disapear- 
ance. It seemed too far fetched a 
thing, too impossible, and yet there 
had been times when the mental 
processes of Grace had amazed her. 

“I imagine you know what’s hap- 
pened to her better than any one 
else,” Beth said, seriously, looking 
intently into the girl’s face, beauti- 
ful in spite of something sinister that 
she sensed in it. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

Beth stared through the shadows 
for a full minute of silence. 

“T’m not sure that you don’t know 
what I mean,” she said finally. 
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“I don’t. I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” Grace’s eyes 
were wide and her voice was indig- 
nant. 

Beth pondered a moment. She 
wondered if she dared experiment in 
spite of Jordon’s warning to her to 
keep the thing quiet. She had the 
feeling that she might learn some- 
thing from Grace’s expression. 

And yet, with more sane thought, 
she felt that she must be mistaken. 

Grace had never been intensely in- 
terested in Tom; she had wanted 
him more, Beth thought, to appease 
her vanity than anything else, just 
as she wanted the homage and at- 
tention of every man who came to 
the town and moved in her circle. 

It had been merely pique at 
Tom’s indifference to her that night 
at her ill-fated dinner that had made 
Grace so unpleasant, there was 
nothing deeper back of it, no real 
desire for Tom that would find ex- 
pression in treachery when it found 
itself foiled. 

“T don’t know what you're driv- 
ing at at all. Funny when a great 
big hunky stranger can come to 
town and be put ahead of all of your 
old friends!” 

And then on the crest of the in- 
dignation that rose within her, Beth 
felt the words that she had wanted 
to say to Grace coming. She could 
not have stopped them if Jordon 
had been there commanding silence 
with his deep imperious voice: 

“Grace, you know that Sondra is 
—gone,” she said. 

“Gone?” Grace repeated the 
word in a strange voice after her 
face had undergone a change of ex- 
pression that Beth found it impos- 
sible to analyze and after she had 
seen her slim body flinch as if from 
a physical blow. “Gone where?” 

“That’s what we’re all wondering 
about,” Beth murmured. 


And then Grace’s laugh echoed 
sharply on the early evening air, 
seemed to cut down through it like 
a grating, unpleasant sound. 

“What more proof do you want? 
She’s gone at the first hint of dan- 
ger! Isn’t that self-accusatory?” 

“No, it isn’t,” Beth replied an- 
grily. “I’d never believe anything 
like that, like the hideous thing 
you're trying to pin onto Sondra if 
she confessed to it herself!” 

Grace moved back with a gesture 
as if she had been slapped in the 
face. 

“T know what you're doing,” she 
said suddenly, her own voice low 
and furious. “You’re trying to hide 
her! Trying to hide her! Well, the 
law is one thing that you can’t hide 
from! When they get ready to 
spring their trap, all their evidence 
in, they’ll come here and then you'll 
have to produce her!” 

Beth stared at her in amazement, 
wondering whether Grace was a 
very good actress or a fiend in hu- 
man form. 

“You can try all you want to 
shield and protect her, but you 
can’t, do you hear? You can’t!” 
Grace’s voice rose shrilly. ‘“There’s 
nothing you can do for her now! 
You can’ & 

And then Grace stopped suddenly, 
as if some realization had come to 
her. She looked at Beth, her dark 
eyes mad with fury and Beth won- 
dered, fearfully, as she looked into 
them, if there was something darker 
back of them than just the color 
that was visible. 

She wondered with vague fears, 
if they veiled something more sin- 
ister. If that half-finished sentence 
had some horrible meaning. 

She felt momentarily as if she 
must lay hands on the girl and fore- 
ibly drag from her the rest of what 
she would have said, the thing that 
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she stopped just as the words would 
have crossed her lips. But Beth 
knew she must not. That would 
only add to the difficulty of their 
situation. 

Instead she stood mutely, cling- 
ing with her hands to the pickets 
of the fence to keep them from some 
desperate move. 

“You can’t do anything for her 
now,” finally the words came from 
Grace in a low, hate-weighted tone. 

Beth seemed for a moment to be 
searching for something to say and 
then, suddenly, as if she thought 
better of it, she bent slightly, closed 
the garden gate and walked back 
into the house, leaving Grace stand- 
ing staring after her. 

From the house she heard Grace’s 
steps echoing along the sidewalk. 
She shivered. There was something 
terrible about the sound of them 
coming so plainly on the evening air. 
They seemed verily to contaminate 
the beauty of that summer evening. 
Indoors she found Tom, standing, 
white-faced, his hands clenched. 

“If she had stayed here another 
minute I would have killed her,” he 
said tensely. 

“Hang onto yourself, lad,” Beth 
said compassionately. ‘“We’ve got 
to. We’ve got a battle on our hands 
—you and Sondra and I.” 

Tom looked up at her but he 
asked no question and Beth was 
glad. It would have been too hard 
to have put her fears into words. 
It would have been too absurd to 


have tried to tell the vague, half- 
formed ideas that lay in her con- 
sciousness. 

But she knew a very definite and 
new feeling of fright, of need for 
action, for strength to combat some 
terrific and intangible force of dark- 
ness that hung over them, all the 
more menacing because they could 
not yet see or understand it. 

Though her better judgment told 
her that Grace could have had noth- 
ing to do with Sondra’s disappear- 
ance, still she had a vague feeling of 
serious distrust for the girl, the feel- 
ing that, once aroused as she had 
been by the occurrence of the dinner, 
she might be capable of almost any- 
thing. 

She wished wildly that she had 
never asked Grace to meet Sondra, 
that she had never tried to inter- 
fere with what now seemed to her 
to be fate. For Sondra and Tom 
had been attracted to each other as 
naturally as if they had been born 
for each other. 

She found a little comfort in that 
thought and found reason to blame 
herself less. 

It had been fated that Sondra 
should come into the store and so 
appeal to her that she took her 
home, fated that Tom should never 
meet a girl who attracted him 
strongly until Sondra came into his 
life. 

It had been fate—all of it. In 
that thought Beth found some com- 
fort. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ARA LOU stood on the corner 
of Canal and St. Charles Streets 
and appraised the young man 

waiting a few feet along the curb 
from her. He had come into the 
basement of the Hub that afternoon, 
pushing before him one of those two- 
wheeled trucks that are used to move 
cases around stores. The truck had 
been heavily laden with cases of the 
pots and pans which were sold in 
the basement of the Hub, the store 
where shoppers could buy anything 
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from a solitaire diamond set in plati- 
num to a ten-cent strainer in the 
basement. 

The young man’s clothes inter- 
ested Sara Lou even more than the 
young man himself. Those clothes 
told her so many things about him. 
They had been made obviously by 
a good tailor, fitted perfectly, and 
were of good material. Under nor- 
mal conditions, young men who 
wore clothes like that did not push 
cases of goods around the basement 
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of stores. It was evident that the 
young man, like herself, had been 
caught in the wave of business de- 
pression. 

Probably he had been a minor ex- 
ecutive before the crash. He was 
too young to have climbed far. 
There were thousands like him—first 
assistants to the vice presidents, as- 
sistants to the sales managers, draw- 
ing good salaries because they took 
a large part of the work off their im- 
mediate superior’s shoulders, but the 
first to be cut off when trimmed sails 
on the business ship became impera- 
tive. 

Now as he stood waiting for a 
street car, there was a droop of utter 
weariness about his shoulders that 
Sara Lou could understand. She 
had felt like that at the end of each 
of her first few days in the basement. 
You couldn’t leave a position as 
secretary to the sales manager of a 
lumber concern at forty per week 
and start in the basement of the Hub 
selling pots and pans at fifteen per 
week with long hours each day, as 
she had done, and not be utterly 
wearied and discouraged in the eve- 
nings. 

The young man’s eyes lifted to 
hers abruptly. She flushed a little 
as she shifted her gaze to the plate- 
glass windows across the street. 
There was a darling dress in the 
window—nineteen ninety-five. She 
made hasty calculations and shook 
her head. Such a purchase was im- 
possible on fifteen a week. That 
was just too bad. The dress had 
been reduced from forty dollars. 

Her eyes went back to the young 
man. A swift red mounted in her 
face as she realized that he was in- 
specting her just as she had in- 
spected him a moment before. Rec- 
ognition crossed his face as their eyes 
met again. He had remembered her 
as a fellow worker at the Hub. His 


smile was friendly without being 
officious. She found herself answer- 
ing that smile without knowing why. 
Sara Lou was firmly, constitution- 
ally opposed to pick-ups. 

The street car they were waiting 
for rumbled around the bend of the 
tracks into St. Charles. Without 
seeming effort on the part of either, 
they were seated a moment later be- 
side each other in the car. The aisle 
of the car became jammed with 
home-going humanity. The young 
man spoke as the car started again. 

“It’s pretty tough in the base- 
ment, isn’t it?” 

Sara Lou glanced down at his 
hands, lying in his lap. The palms 
were reddened. Probably, she 
thought, he was at the point of los- 
ing his nerve, ready to start slipping 
rapidly farther downhill. His need 
of a friendly, steadying hand, of a 
word of encouragement was evident. 

“Yes, it’s rather hard there, but” 
—her smile was warm and genuine— 
“you'll get used to it.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself.” He 
had noted her glance at the reddened 
palms. “I was considering you. I 
could see the first thing that you 
hadn’t been doing that kind of work 
long.” 

“No, I had a nice job,” she agreed. 
“Running a typewriter isn’t so bad 
as standing all day behind a coun- 
ter full of pots and pans. But the 
people who owned the typewriter 
decided to sell it, and since then 
every machine I’ve tried to approach 
has high-hatted me.” 

His nod of understanding was 
quick. It told her he recognized the 
fact girls as well as men must eat. 
No matter how far a girl tried to 
stretch the pennies she had saved, 
she couldn’t go on looking for a suit- 
able job forever. 

“What you need,” he said to her, 
“is relaxation in the evenings. I'll 
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bet you haven’t even been to a show 
in weeks.” 

“That’s brilliant! To reason that 
any one working in the basement at 
the Hub hasn’t money to spare for 
shows requires an active mind,” she 
told him, and was sorry instantly for 
the flippancy. 

A slow red crept up into his face. 
He hadn’t intended, she realized, to 
remind her of the slenderness of her 
means. Probably he had been try- 
ing to pave the way for an invitation 
to go with him to one of the cheaper 
shows. As the car passed it, a poster 
in front of a neighborhood theater 
reminded her that the show that had 
been seventy-five cents at a movie 
palace on Canal Street two months 
before could now be seen for fifteen 
cents. 

He got off at the next corner to 
transfer to another car. Sara Lou 
was slightly regretful that she had 
not encouraged him more. He was 
rather nice. She watched him as he 
crossed to the curb from the car. 
He was tall, straight, except for the 
weariness resting so heavily now on 
his rather broad shoulders. Dark 
hair, inclined to be curly, had been 
exposed to her eyes as he lifted his 
hat when he left her in the car. Gray 
eyes had gazed candidly, honestly 
into hers as he sat beside her. 

The slight regret tingeing her 
thoughts grew. No doubt he needed 
companionship, as she did herself. 
She had found it easy to drift away 
from her circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances when she moved from 
a nice apartment to the single room 
with bath across the hall which she 
now occupied. 

The next morning he stopped a 
dozen feet or more from her in front 
of her counter to examine his blis- 
tered palms. Her eyes met his. 
Both smiled. He came over to the 
counter to chat for a moment with 


her. She learned that his name was 
Lee Hall, and did not hesitate when 
he wanted to know hers. Then the 
floorwalker bore down upon them, 
an angry gleam in his eyes as he 
gazed coldly at Lee. 

“Perhaps you haven’t been here 
long enough to know your duties,” 
he suggested. “In that case, permit 
me to inform you they do not in- 
clude trying to fascinate pretty girl 
clerks!” - 

The floorwalker was a very pol- 
ished young man, as polished as his 
own well-oiled hair, except to the 
under employees of the store, and 
to them he could be as unpleasant 
as he seemed to think the offense 
required. Sara Lou did not judge 
him too harshly. It was, she 
guessed, part of his job. His eyes 
now told Sara Lou that he was find- 
ing her easy to look at. 

She was not disconcerted. Other 
men’s eyes, including Lee Hall’s, had 
told her the same thing. A slim fig- 
ure that was not slim enough to mar 
feminine curves, reddish-brown hair, 
skin like an ad for cold cream, and a 
pair of violet eyes had been causing 
men to turn their heads for the sec- 
ond or third time since her sixteenth 
year. 

Lee’s face was red as the card on 
the counter announcing the price of 
the pans when he turned back to 
his truck. She could guess what 
effort was required of him to keep 
his lips closed, and she understood 
the utter discouragement that pos- 
sessed him now. 

The floorwalker leaned on the 
counter and continued to gaze at 
Sara Lou as though he were just 
discovering her presence in the store. 
Her eyes followed Lee till he was 
hidden from them by a supporting 
pillar of the building. 

As she stood on the same corner 
that evening, waiting for her car, she 
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was not aware of Lee till his hand 
touched her arm. He was standing 
there beside her when she turned her 
head. 

Again they sat together on the 
street car. Both were a little in- 
clined to silence at first, as though 
the floorwalker’s reprimand in her 
presence had left a veil of embar- 
rassment upon them. He found 
words at last. 

“Well, your friend certainly gave 
me an earful of instructions to-day.” 
She shrugged her slim shoulders. 

“He’s not my friend. I only work 
there.” 

“Judging from the way he looked 
at you to-day, he’d like to be one of 
your very best friends. But, of 
course, he’s not alone in that de- 
sire.” 
“Oh, isn’t he? Well, in selecting 
my friends I always file applications 
six months ahead of time.” 

“I can understand you'd be able 
to do that. Most any young man 
would be willing to wait six months 
for a chance to be your friend.” 

The pink-and-white of her face 
became largely pink. 

“Oh, yes, even my chance ac- 
quaintances are chosen only after a 
lot of deliberation. Consider the 
way I met you!” 

The quick smile that came to his 
face was reward for her effort. 

“That was different. I fell for you 
so hard the first time I saw you the 
whole building was jarred on its 
foundations,” he assured her. 

“Oh!” She could think of no ade- 
quate reply. 

They rode for a moment in si- 
lence. He seemed to be regaining 
his self-confidence rapidly. 

The same neighborhood theater 
that had attracted her attention the 
day before flashed by the car win- 
dow. He saw the posters, too, and 
his eyes met hers. 


“Shall we see it?” he wanted to 
know. 

She considered that while the car 
moved on toward his corner. If she 
refused, probably the discourage- 
ment that had possessed him the day 
before would return. He needed re- 
laxation and encouragement. Push- 
ing cases of kitchenware around the 
basement of the Hub was not the 
most entertaining thing a young 
man might do. 

“Why not?” she replied to his 
question as the car began to slow 
down. 

“What is your address? Where 
shall I come for you?” He rose to 
leave the car. 

“T’ll meet you on the eight-fifteen 
car,” she told him. 

They went to the show and had 
sandwiches and a soft drink after- 
ward in the drug store beside the 
theater. She made an amazing dis- 
covery: Lee was trying to help her 
keep her own spirits up! He thought 
her courage was weakening! 

She could not help smiling over 
the situation. They had been at- 
tracted to each other by a mutual 
desire to help. They were just two 
items of humanity caught up and 
swept from secure positions by the 
tidal wave of hard times, thrown to- 
gether in the basement of the Hub 
and clinging to each other for words 
of encouragement. 

They went to other movies, were 
wildly extravagant one evening after 
pay day and went to a theater on 
Canal and had supper and danced 
in a high-priced restaurant. 

Then suddenly Sara Lou Bolton 
knew that Lee was occupying a too 
large portion of her thoughts. Two 
customers in the basement com- 
plained to the floorwalker that they 
had failed to gain her attention when 
they stood before her counter of pots 
and pans. It might have been coin- 
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Recognition crossed his face as their eyes met. 
found herself smiling at him without knowing why. 


cidence, but the floorwalker wanted 
a date for the evening with her after 
the second woman had gone to him. 

Sara Lou tried to decide whether 
there was a veiled threat behind his 
invitation to go to a show with him 
that evening. Certainly with sales- 
girls as easy to secure as they were, 
he had plenty of cause to discharge 
her. And jobs, even those like sell- 
ing pots and pans in the basement 


of the Hub, were hard to find. She ~ 






could put off the day 
when she would have 
to search for another 
position by going out 
for an evening occa- 
sionally with the 
floorwalker, and she 
was quite sure that she would be 
able to take care of herself, so far as 
he was concerned. ‘These slick- 
haired young men always wilted 
when their vanity was punctured 
with a sharp thrust. 

But Jimmie Maloy, the floor- 
walker, was rather nice. When he 
was away from the Hub, enough of 
the polish seemed to slide off to 
make him human. He didn’t try to 
hold her hand during the excellent 


She 
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show nor attempt to hold her too 
close when they were dancing in a 
night club afterward. 

The next evening she went with 
Lee to the small theater again. 

“T’m skidding on curves about you 
already,” he told her. 

“You mustn’t do that. It’s bad 
for the tires,” she observed. 

“No, it’s bad for the heart. You 
—you're doing that to me. I want 
to marry you. I’ve never felt this 
way about a girl before.” 

“Oh, I see. You want to marry 
me to save me!” 

She understood that Lee knew she 
had gone out with Jimmie Maloy the 
evening before. One of the other 
clerks had overheard her conversa- 
tion with Jimmie, and it had been 
whispered around. Evidently Lee 
felt now that he must do something 
about that. 

“No, I want to marry you because 
{ love you.” 

“Excellent reason! I gathered the 
idea at first that it was to be an 
act of pure charity.” 

“Please, darling!” His hand 
sought hers lying in her lap. “Sara 
Lou, I’m wild over you!” 

“Well, is there anything I can do 
about that?” She pulled her hand 
away from his. 

“Yes, you can say that you love 
me,” he replied quickly. 

“But I’m not so sure that I do! I 
she just considering the possibility 
of it.” 

“And you find the chances against 
ee 

“On the contrary, I think the 
chances are excellent.” She smiled 
at him in the dimness of the theater. 
“Tnless—unless I stop seeing so 
much of you,” she finished. 

“Sara Lou, you wouldn’t do that?” 
A quick fear crept into his voice. 

“T don’t know.” There was doubt 
in her tone. “I’m not sure that I 


ever want to fall in love and get 
married, and if I do there’s still 
plenty of time.” 

A lot of little silences fell between 
them during the remainder of the 
evening. 

The next day she refused a date 
with Lee and stayed in her room 
during the evening. On the follow- 
ing evening, Jimmie had planned a 
little party for them. There were 
two other girls. One of them was 
Jimmie’s sister. Sara Lou under- 
stood then that she had misjudged 
Jimmie in her first estimate of him. 
But thoughts of Lee persisted in her 
mind throughout the evening. 

Jimmie was falling in love with 
her, too. It complicated matters. 
If Jimmie had been the kind Sara 
Low had first suspected him to be, it 
would not have mattered, but he 
wasn’t. 

Lee stood before her counter the 
next day with a glint of steel in his 
gray eyes. 

“T won’t have you going out with 
that slick-haired sap!” he told her. 

She stiffened. His information 
came too swiftly to have been ac- 
quired honestly. He had been spy- 
ing on her. 

“Thanks!” she replied warmly. “I 
didn’t know I ever asked you to help 
me choose my friends!” They glared 
into each other’s eyes. 

There was genuine, unmixed wrath 
in the gray depths of his. 

“T think I’m beginning to under- 
stand. If he’s your idea of a nice 
little playmate, then you can count 
me out!” 

“Now that’s just too bad!” Her 
tone was no less warm than his. 
“T’ve had the wedding invitations 
engraved with your name on them!” 

His face went pale with the sar- 
casm of her words. 

“T guess I’m just a plain, unvar- 
nished fool!” he said slowly. 
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“You do seem to have rational 
ideas at times,” she agreed. 

“Yes, I’ve got one now!” He 
bowed stiffly to her and walked 
away. 

She went to a movie that night 
with Jimmie. 

Lee avoided her during the days 
that followed. If his work brought 
him near her with his hand-pushed 
truck and its cases, he was careful to 
keep his eyes from meeting hers. 
Sara Lou hadn’t suspected how 
much it would hurt to have Lee’s 
eyes avoid hers. 

On a morning a week after their 
quarrel, there was a new man push- 
ing Lee’s truck around the basement. 
A swift fear caught at her heart. 
Was .Lee gone? Had he disappeared 
from her life forever? 

Thoughts of him kept running 
through her mind all day. There 
was a lot of antipathy in her violet 
eyes when they rested on Jimmie 
Maloy. Jimmie was responsible for 
Lee’s going. He hadn’t liked Lee. 
Probably he had caused Lee to be 
discharged. She hadn’t intended to 
lose Lee like that. 

Lee had needed her. He needed 
her more than ever now! She loved 
him. She made inquiries of two or 
three of the other clerks in the base- 
ment. They had known Lee, but 
they didn’t know where he had gone. 

Days dragged by. Lee would 
never come back. That thought per- 
sisted in Sara Lou’s mind with a 
sickening frequency. If she wanted 
to cry, she kept it hidden from the 
other girls in the basement. Jimmie 
became insistent, asked her to marry 
him. She tried to find, another job, 
partly to get away from Jimmie but 
largely because the basement of the 
Hub would always remind her of 
Lee. There were no jobs to be had. 
Thousands of other girls in the city 
were looking for jobs, too. 
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Then came the abrupt, discourag- 
ing news that the basement store in 
the Hub was to be discontinued. It 
had not been paying. It was to be 
used as a storehouse for the goods 
sold on the floors above. More star- 
tling than those facts, however, was 
the information that Lee Hall was 
the man who had ordered the base- 
ment discontinued. He was assistant 
to the manager of the Hub, newly 
come to the organization, and his 
work in the basement had been done 
only to give him a chance to check 
up thoroughly on the possibilities of 
profit there. | 

Jimmie Maloy stopped before Sara 
Leu’s counter on the afternoon of 
the day when the news first filtered 
down to the basement. 

“You’ve heard it?” he wanted to 
know. 

She nodded. 

“Guess it means we'll all be out 
of work,” he went on. “You know 
who’s responsible for it, don’t you? 
He’s hitting at you and me. I don’t 
think his report on the basement was 
entirely unbiased.” | 

“You mean——” Sara Lou didn’t 


finish the sentence. 


“Exactly! He fell for you pretty 
hard and when you ditched him for 
me, he decided to even the score by 
doing away with both our jobs.” 

“Oh!” She hadn’t thought of it 
in that way. Lee wouldn’t do a 
thing like that. And yet, he had 
been thoroughly angry the morning 
when he walked away from her. 

“There’s no other reason,” Jimmie 
assured her. “I went to the account- 
ing department this morning. The 
chief clerk was working on the fig- 
ures. From what he’d worked out 
so far, the basement seemed to have 
been showing a nice profit.” 

Sara Lou stood for a moment with 
eyes that stared but did not see, 
while she digested Jimmie’s words. 
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They were convincing. If the base- 
ment was showing a profit, then 
there could be no other reason ex- 
cept Lee’s personal grudge for clos- 
ing it. 

When she left the building from 
the employees’ entrance that eve- 
ning, Lee was hurrying down the 
street. They almost bumped into 
each other. He paused for a sec- 
ond. She turned her head quickly. 
He was mean, small, narrow. Only 
such a man could have done the 
petty thing he had. She hurried on 
to the corner to wait for her car. 

A sale was put on in the basement. 
Full-page advertisements in the 
daily papers announced that the 
Hub’s entire stock of kitchenware 
would be sold at prices less than cost. 
A weary week for Sara Lou followed. 
The basement was crowded from 
opening to closing time. Dozens of 
women shouted at her across the 
counter, each demanding that she 
be waited on first. Some of them 
complained to Jimmie. : 

At times the crowd seemed just a 
many-headed monster, threatening 
to devour her. She had to go on, 
she kept telling herself through it 
all. She was in desperate need of 
that last week’s salary. Her face 
took on a hard, defiant look that 
was not like her real expression at 
all. 

Yet, even knowing the pettiness 
and smallness of Lee, she had to ad- 
mit she still loved him. Nothing 
seemed to lessen the ache in her 
heart. She smiled with a lot of bit- 
terness at times over her first fool- 
ish idea that Lee had needed en- 
couragement and a helping hand. 

Saturday night came at last. 
There was a little typewritten memo- 
randum in her pay envelope, asking 
her to report to the executive offices 
of the Hub Monday morning. She 
understood. It was Lee’s way of 


throwing a bone to a dog. She con- 
sidered ignoring the request. She 
didn’t want anything that came 
from him. But memories of weary 
days of tramping the streets, of wait- 
ing in employment offices, of an- 
swering ads in the papers only to be 
told that the places were already 
filled, caused her to be there waiting 
when Monday morning came. 

An office boy took her name in 
to Miss Barrow, a kindly, middle- 
aged woman, who seemed to be sec- 
retary to one of the officials. Miss 
Barrow’s smile was genuine and 
friendly. 

“You're to be Mr. Hall’s secre- 
tary,” Miss Barrow told her. “Your 
desk is in his office.” Miss Barrow 
motioned toward a door on her left. 

Sara Lou stiffened for a moment. 
She wouldn’t work for him! It was 
Lee’s way of humiliating her further. 
She wouldn’t do it! Then she re- 
membered that beggars must neces- 
sarily take whatever scraps were 
thrown their way, and went back to 
the cloak room to pull off her hat. ° 

Lee had not come in when she 
went into his office. She sat down 
at the desk and uncovered the type- 
writer. Lee came in a few moments 
later, and his “Good evening!” was 
as cool and wholly businesslike as 
though she were an utterly strange 
girl whose application for the posi- 
tion had been accepted. 

He ran rapidly through some pa- 
pers on his desk. Sara Lou hated 
him thoroughly in that moment. He 
had made a place for her, but there 
were all those other people who had 
worked in the basement, thrown out 
of their jobs. Probably his grudge 
had been largely against Jimmie, and 
what a little, mean way he had taken 
of fighting back! A more startling 
thought than that flashed through 
her mind. He might even think that 
forcing her into daily association 
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man him would help his cause with 
er. 

“Will you take some letters, 
please?” His voice was still as cool 
as though he were seeing her for the 
first time. 

She swung around from the ma- 
chine quickly, poised a freshly sharp- 
ened pencil above a notebook, and 
prayed that her shorthand would 
come back to her easily. His un- 
hurried dictation would have been 
easily taken in days gone by, but 
now she had to ask him two or three 
times to repeat. If he was annoyed 
by that, he gave no sign of it. His 
eyes were studying her face intently 





“Darling!’ His arms were 
opened to her and Sara Lou 
walked straight into them. 
Miss Barrow surveyed them 
for a moment and knew that 
she would have to find an- 
other secretary for Mr. Hall. 


when he finished and she lifted her 
gaze from the notebook. 

Tllogically, she thought of the way 
his hair waved back from his fore- 
head. He was still watching her as 
she inserted paper into the machine. 
She began typing. He rose to leave 
the room. He did not return until 
two hours later. The finished let- 
ters were lying in a neat pile on his 
desk. 

He glanced at the completed work 
and then at her. Sara Lou turned 
her eyes swiftly away. He sat down 
and began signing the letters. 

“T think you missed part of my 
dictation on this one,” he told her: 
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calmly, as he rose to lay one of the 
letters on her desk. “It’s rather con- 
fusing as you have it written.” 

She sprang up swiftly. 

“I was just an idiot to think I 
could work for you!” she told him. 

His gray eyes gazed quizzically 
into hers. 

“You need the job, don’t you?” he 
wanted to know. 

“I can’t work for you!” she re- 
peated. 

He nodded slowly. 

“I guess I was wrong in having 
the place offered to you. But I love 
you! It was natural, I suppose, that 
I should hope you’d quit seeing me 
as just another piece of obnoxious 
scenery.” He moved toward the 
door. “I'll have Miss Barrow trans- 
fer you to the billing department 
and send one of the girls there to 
take your place,” he promised. 

She followed him to the door. 
Miss Barrow was not in her office. 
Lee went on out into the hall. A 
girl was busy at a filing cabinet in 
Miss Barrow’s office. Sara Lou 
stood uncertainly at Miss Barrow’s 
desk. The girl turned. It was Rose 
Mason, who had worked at the 
counter next to Sara Lou’s in the 
basement. 

“Hello,” Rose offered. 

“What—what are 
here?” Sara Lou asked. 

“I’m filing clerk. You left too 
early Saturday to get the news, 
didn’t you? Everybody working in 
the basement was given another 
job. I see you were promoted, too. 
Jimmie Maloy’s salary was doubled. 
He’s on the third floor in charge of 
men’s furnishings. Mr. Hall did it! 
Miss Barrow told me he insisted to 


you doing 


the manager that not one employee 
be let out.” 

Lee came back into the room be- 
fore Sara Lou had time to reply to 
that. 

“Miss Barrow is busy at pres- 
ent.” he said to Sara Lou. “If you 
don’t mind finishing those letters 
now, I'll attend to the other mat- 
ters this afternoon. I wanted to get 
those letters off in this morning’s 
mail.” 

She followed him back into his of- 
fice. Her throat was dry and 
parched. She was sure that words 
would not come, however great was 
the effort she made. 

“Lee!” Her eyes met his bravely. 
“I—I’m—what I said about my be- 
ing an idiot was true! But it wasn’t 
because I thought I could work for 
you. It’s because I wouldn’t admit 
that I love you! I want to work 
for you all the rest of my life!” 

“Darling!” His arms were opened 
to her as he took one swift step to- 
ward her. 

Sara Lou walked straight into 
those arms. She knew that with 
that action she was accepting a po- 
sition for life. The position Lee was 
offering her now would end hard 
times and heartaches for her. It 
would be permanent. A vast sense 
of security and gladness settled over 
her as she lifted up her lips to his. 

Miss Barrow, responding to Lee’s 
inquiry for her, stood in the door 
and surveyed them for a moment. 
She knew as she turned back to her 
own office that she would have to 
find another secretary for Mr. Hall 
almost before this new one had be- 
gun. She had seen such things hap- 
pen before. 


cM 








Fires Of Fate 


By Peggy Gaddis 


EFORE the ship had _ been 
twelve hours out of San Fran- 
cisco, everybody on _ board 

knew that the frilly, gay, pretty 
golden-haired Elise Hamilton was 
engaged to that big, good-looking, 
adoring Gerald Martin, and that un- 
der the chaperonage of the self-im- 
portant Mrs. George Hamilton, 
they were en route to Honolulu, so 
that Elise’s army-officer father, un- 
able at that season to get leave of 
absence, could witness the wedding. 

Judith Laurence, from the depths 
of her steamer chair, watched them 
as they paraded the deck—Elise, 
very smart, very pretty in her soft- 
blue sports costume, a little blue 
béret the color of her long-lashed 
eyes making futile efforts to control 
her fly away blond hair; Gerald, tall 
and good-looking, smiling down at 


her as though every word that 
dropped from her red lips were a 
pearl of rare value. 

Judith told herself that she was 
being unreasonable in feeling a sharp 
little stab of envy every time she 
looked at Elise. Yet, what right 
had Elise Hamilton to everything, 
including an ideal man any girl 
might want for her own, while she, 
Judith Laurence, equally deserving, 
had nothing? 

Here was Elise speeding light- 
heartedly on her way to marriage 
and happiness with the man she 
loved, while Judith was on her way 
to hard work as governess in a fam- 
ily of four children, whose father 
was an American business man in 
China. Judith’s mouth, as red and 
lovely as Elise’s, twisted a little at 
the thought. 
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But she caught herself up with a 
mental shake. She had determined 
to enjoy this voyage, since she could 
not reasonably expect to enjoy a 
great deal of the life toward which 
she was traveling. She was grate- 
ful for the offer of a position in the 
home of a wealthy cousin. A win- 
ter in which she had fought for a 
job of any kind, for a chance to live, 
for the barest existence, in New 
York, had left her battered, bruised, 
shaken, for the time being, com- 
pletely defeated. Her cousin’s of- 
fer, bringing with it transportation 
to Shanghai, had been received by 
Judith with delight. At least, she 
would be assured of shelter, friendly 
voices, food, life! And in the last 
few weeks in New York before her 
cousin’s letter had arrived, she had 
begun to be afraid that she would 
be denied even the means with 
which to go on living. 

She would not have noticed Elise, 
her mother, and Gerald Martin so 
closely had not chance in the shape 
of the second steward seated them 
all at the same small table. It hap- 
pened that the following morning 
when she came down to the dining 
salon for breakfast, she found only 
Gerald at the table. 

“Good morning!” he greeted her 
eagerly. “I was beginning to be 
afraid I’d have to have breakfast 
alone, and I loathe that.” 

“But where is Miss Hamilton? 
Surely she’s not seasick on a sea as 
calm as this!” Judith said politely. 

“No, but Elise considers eight 
o’clock an unholy hour for anything, 
including breakfast. She’s never 
about until noon,” grinned Elise’s 
devoted fiancé. 

“Oh, but that way she misses the 
nicest part of the day,” protested 
Judith. 

“I know it, but I haven’t been 
able to convince her about that. I 
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will, though. Elise is sufficiently 
broadminded to be willing to look at 
other people’s viewpoints, as well as 
her own,” boasted Gerald, attacking 
his grapefruit with the enthusiasm 
of a hungry man anxious to dis- 
pense with frills and get down to 
facts. 

Judith studied him narrowly. 
Privately, she had her doubts about 
Elise’s adaptability, but, of course, 
she couldn’t tell Gerald Martin that. 
So she merely murmured something 
politely noncommittal. 

After breakfast, Gerald suggested 
a stroll about the deck, to which 
Judith readily agreed. There were 
few others on deck, for the morning 
was crisp with a wind that felt out 
thin places in one’s apparel, and 
made one shiver. They strode 
along, laughing, discovering mutual 
interests, quarreling amiably over 
differences of opinion, making their 
way slowly but surely along the 
path to a firm friendship. 

When Elise, as dainty as a freshly 
dressed French doll, stepped out on 
deck shortly before noon, her eyes 
widened with anger and surprise at 
sight of Judith and Gerald in ad- 
joining deck chairs, laughing and 
talking like the most devoted of 
friends. 

Gerald sprang up, greeting Elise 
with delight. Judith, looking up, 
met Elise’s blue eyes, and saw the 
signs of frosty dislike in them. 
Elise’s full, beautifully painted scar- 
let lips thinned to a less attractive 
line. 

“If you aren’t too busy, Jerry 
dear, I thought we might have a 
little walk before luncheon—if I’m 
not intruding!” said Elise, her voice 
velvety, her manner very sweet. 
Only another woman would have 
sensed the harshness behind that 
velvet, the acidity of that sweet- 
ness. 
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: “Of course, darling—intrude? As 
if you could!” said Jerry happily, 
tucking her small hand through his 


arm. “You'll excuse us, Miss Lau- 
rence?” 
Judith nodded, smiled, and 


watched them go. Elise sent her a 
glance that was sultry and _ suspi- 
cious, a glance that said as plainly 
as words: “Hands off my man!” 
And Judith smothered a little 
wicked grin. What a little cat this 
Elise child was! She was soft and 
cuddly and warm, purring gently 
beneath a stroking hand, but hissing, 
spitting, and clawing when things 
didn’t go exactly as she wished. 

Judith shrugged and picked up 
her book. It v-as not for her to 
worry over Elise Hamilton’s disposi- 
tion, although she felt a little thrill 
of pity as she remembered Jerry 
Martin’s confidence in his fiancée’s 
sweetness and adaptability. 

Elise saw to it that Jerry had not 
another moment with Judith dur- 
ing the day, but the following morn- 
ing they once more breakfasted 
alone, and had a long and interest- 
ing walk on deck before Elise ap- 
peared. That time Jerry made a de- 
liberate effort tc draw Judith into 
the deck games that occupied so 
much of Elise’s time and interest 
aboard ship. The fact that Judith 
played a good game, that she proved 
herself popular with the other 
players did not endear her to Elise. 
But Elise was far too wise to betray 
openly her jealousy and dislike of 
the other girl. 

On the third morning, Judith, un- 
able to sleep, got up very early with 
the intention of watching the glory 
of the sunrise. The eastern sky 
paled, turned to gray; suddenly there 
was a streamer of the palest opales- 
cent pink, deepening a little, fading 
to pearl at the edges, a streamer of 
faintest lavender that deepened to 


violet. Breathless with delight, 
Judith watched as the colors 
blended, deepened. Suddenly, like 
an expertly managed stage property, 
the sun popped a golden, gleaming 
rim above the horizon. And some-+ 


body who stood beside Judith said 


with a deep breath: 

“I feel there ought to be a fan- 
fare of trumpets, a glory of melody 
to accompany such a miracle as 
that!” 

Judith turned, startled, to find 
Jerry Martin beside her, smiling 
down at her, sharing her delight in 
the spectacle they had just wit- 
nessed. 

“Wasn’t it gorgeous?” she mur- 
mured unsteadily. “Imagine peo- 
ple wasting such an hour in sleep 
—and missing that!” 

Jerry smiled down at her with a 
queer, odd quickening in his eyes. 
And suddenly he smiled warmly, and 
tucked her hand through his arm, 
as he had done yesterday with 
Elise. 

“Come on; let’s walk and talk. I 
like you!” he grinned boyishly. 

“All right; I like you, too!” she 
laughed, matching her step to his. 

There was a new quality in their 
comradeship that morning. During 
breakfast, they found themselves 
silent, suddenly looking at each 
other, smiling into cach other’s eyes. 
Already they had progressed far 
enough down the road to under- 
standing to find speech unnecessary 
as either a cloak or a revelation of 
their inner feelings. They had dis- 
covered mutual interests, thoughts 
in common. In the few days aboard 
the Empress Maru, they had come 
to know each other better than they 
might have done in months of ordi- 
nary meetings on land. The close 
association of fellow travelers that 
is an inevitable part of an ocean 
voyage had flung them together, and 
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not even Elise Hamilton, with her 
little pointed, painted face and her 
velvet paws that concealed sharp 
claws, could quite succeed in keeping 
them apart. 

Throughout the day as they went 
about the routine of amusements 
possible on board a ship, Jerry and 
Judith exchanged little glances, se- 
cret smiles. Now and then their 
hands touched, 1nd each felt the 
same thrill of delight that filled the 
other. 

That night at dinner there was 
another guest at their table, a young 
Englishman, not quite so tall as 
Gerald, thin, a trifle pale. It was 
easy to accept his explanation that 
he was taking an ocean voyage in 
the hope of regaining his health. 
Ronald Heathcote and Elise seemed 
to find mutual interests, five minutes 
after meeting. 

Later, it was because Ronnie 
Heathcote was dancing with Elise 
that Jerry was able to dance with 
Judith. The music was a popular 
song that enjoyed wide popularity; 
the very spirit of romance was in 
it. Jerry danced dreamily, his arm 
lightly about Judith. Her hand was 
warm in his, her face only a few 
inches away, while the song wove its 
spell about them. 

Somehow—Judith never quite 
remembered in exactly what way— 
she and Jerry were on deck alone 
in the moonlight. She was uncon- 
scious of the fresh wind, although 
her two-year-old black chiffon dress 
offered little warmth. She was con- 
scious only of two arms that were 
about her, holding her close to a 
heart that beat tumultuously against 
her own, and conscious only of a 
face that was pale in the moonlight, 
bent above hers, of a voice that said 
on a soft, vibrant note of wonder: 

“T—love you, Judith—do you 
hear? I love you!” 


The soft, excited insistence of that 
whisper sent a little sharp stab of 
delight through her, and she clung 
to him. 

“Do you, Jerry?” Her small, 
shaken whisper barely reached his 
ears. “I’m awfully glad, because— 
I love you, too!” 

She felt his arms tighten about 
her, as he bent his head for the kiss 
that she so freely offered, that he 
so joyously took. 

They clung together, tremulous 
with happiness, everything forgot- 
ten but the bright perfection, the 
inescapable glory of that moment. 
The music ended on a throbbing 
note; the last notes of the singer’s 
voice reached them with its burden 
of agonized pleading, breaking the 
spell that held them. At the sound 
of laughter, voices, approaching 
footsteps, Jerry reluctantly let her 
go. They were standing at the rail 
when Elise and her partner reached 
them. 

Ronnie Heathcote excused him- 
self to go in search of the girl with 
whom he had te next dance. The 
moment he was out of earshot, 
Elise prattled excitedly: 

“He’s not just plain Mr. Heath- 
cote at all—he’s a viscount! And 
if his uncle dies without an heir— 
and the uncle is terribly old and an 
invalid—Ronni will succeed to his 
title! Isn’t that thrilling?” 

Fortunately, she was too excited 
over her news to notice the strain 
through which Jerry and Judith 
were going. Elise took Jerry away 
with her, leaving Judith standing at 
the rail, her face turned to the 
moonlight and the restless sea, her 
clenched hands clinging to the rail- 


ing. 

She heard Jerry’s and Elise’s foot- 
falls die away, but still she stayed 
on, clinging to the rail, fighting with 
every atom of her strength for the 
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self-control that would enable her to 
put out of her mind the thing that 
had just happened. For her own 
sake, she inust forget! But even as 
she fought the mad, sweet tide of 
love that swept over her, she seemed 
to feel again those strong hard arms 
about her, holding her close, Jerry’s 
heart beating hard against her own, 
his lips seeking hers, his shaken 
voice saying, “I love you!” 

Suddenly, soundlessly, she beat 
her clenched fist hard against the 
rail. She couldn’t forget! Why try 
to blind herself to that fact? She 
loved Jerry Martin, adored him! 
What difference did it make that he 
belonged to another girl? She could 
never be his wife, but she could 
never stop lovirg him! She had no 
place in his life; she must go out of 
it just as she had come into it, but 
she could no more stop loving him 
than she could stop breathing! She 
was twenty-two. She had never loved 
any man before, so she knew that 
love was no small affair with her, 
lightly taken, lightly given, easily 
forgotten. This was love, perfect, 
indestructible. There was no use in 
fighting that conviction, trying to 
deny it. 

Unable to face the others again, 
unwilling to dim the lovely mem- 
ories of that moment just passed, 
she slipped away to her own state- 
room. She lay there, wide-eyed, 
staring into the darkness, hugging 
close to her heart the lovely memory 
of Jerry’s kiss, the strong clasp of 
his arms about her, knowing remem- 
brance must warm the long, dull, 
dreary years stretching ahead of 
her. 

In the morning, when she stepped 
out of her stateroom on the deck, 
she found Jerry waiting for her. He 
was a trifle pale beneath the sun- 
bronze of his skin, a little grim 
about the mouth, his eyes dark with 


unhappiness. He had been waiting 
for her an hour. 

He looked at her for a long mo- 
ment, and Judith met his intent, 
hungry gaze with eyes that were 
gentle, loving. He took an involun- 
tary step toward her, his hand out, 
and Judith knew with a sure instinct 
and a little surging of delight in her 
heart that he was about to take her 
into his arms. But memory came 
back in a compelling tide, and he 
suddenly stopped. 

“I have been waiting to speak to 
you, Judith!” he said quietly. “To 
apologize for last night!” 

Judith smiled faintly and shook 
her head. — 

“There’s nothing to apologize for. 
I—quite understand! We were both 
a little mad. Perhaps it was the 
moon,” she told him gently. 

“It wasn’t the moon!” Jerry con- 
tradicted her almost violently. “I 
love you, Judith—I told you that 
last night and I meant it! I'll al- 
ways mean it; I'll always love you, 
but I am honor-bound to Elise!” 

Judith drew a deep, unsteady 
breath and paled a very little, 
though her eyes still met his, tran- 
quil, unashamed. 

“T understand, Jerry,” she told 
him. “It’s quite all right.” 

There was a brief silence, and then 
he said: 

“T haven’t the right, dearest, but 
won’t you please say it just once 
more so I can treasure the memory 
in my heart forever?” 

And Judith, womanlike, under- 
stood. Her eyes very gentle, her 
voice low, controlled, vibrant, she 
raised her head proudly, and spoke 
the words he was waiting for: 

“T love you with all my heart, and 
I shall love you as long as I live!” 

Jerry was silent for a moment, 
his brown eyes Seeming to plumb 
the very depths of her gray ones, 
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Elise sent Judith a glance that was sul- 
try and suspicious, a glance that said as 
plainly as words: “Hands off my man!” 





and then, half under his breath, he 
said huskily: 
“God bless you for that, beloved!” 


Throughout the day, Judith lay in 
her steamer chair, her gray eyes on 
the troubled, festless, eternally 
changing ocean. She refused to en- 


ter into the various deck games. 
Her chair was in a secluded corner, 
and with her book, she made it plain 
that she wanted solitude. 

Elise, thoroughly content to have 
Judith so aloof, kept both Jerry and 
young Ronnie Heathcote at her beck 
and call throughout the day. It was 
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obvious that she was interested in 
Ronnie and that the interest was 
mutual, but it was also obvious that 
Elise meant to retain both men as 
long as she possibly could without 
having either one suspect her little 
game. 

So while Judith spent the longest 
day of her life, alone in her steamer 
chair, saying good-by forever to her 
dreams of love, Elise spent a joy- 
ous day, clinging to her fiancé and 
trying with every feminine wile to 
annex another man. 

Judith did not go down to dinner 
until she was quite sure that Elise 
and her mother, attended by Ron- 
nie and Jerry, had dined and left 
the salon. She felt that she could 
not sit quietly face to face with 
Jerry without betraying to the keen, 
watching eyes of the other two 
women something of her inner tur- 
moil. After dinner, she slipped out 
on deck in the moonlight, away from 
the brightly lighted main salon 
where the passengers were gathered 
—the younger ones dancing, the 
older ones gessiping or busy with 
their eternal bridge. 

Judith strode along the deck, her 
hands sunk deep into the pockets of 
her warm shabby coat, her thoughts 
bittersweet. They were bitter with 
the knowledge that Jerry could 
never be any more to her than he 
was at that moment, yet sweet with 
the memories of last night and of 
that little, lovely moment that 
morning in the crystal-clear light of 
dawn. 

Suddenly as she rounded a corner 
where a shrouded lifeboat made a 
thick, dark shadow, she heard the 
murmur of voices—a girl’s soft, ex- 
cited laugh, a man’s plea. There 
was no mistaking the little incident 
there in the darkness. A man 
pleaded for what he called love; a 
girl held back coquettishly, yet with- 


out concealing the fact that she was 
more than willing. 

It came over Judith suddenly, 
sharply that the girl was Elise and 
the man was Ronnie Heathcote! 
Here they were flirting in a dark 
corner, indulging in a casual petting 
party, despite Elise’s engagement to 
Jerry. The girl was cheapening her 
love and Jerry’s. Judith barely 
smothered a little exclamation of 
disgust, and took a backward step, 
anxious to get away without being 
seen. 

But they had heard her. Elise 
and Ronnie stepped out into the 
moonlight, facing Judith. Elise was 
white with fury; every bit of soft- 
ness and charm and beauty was 
wiped from her face by the anger 
that shook her. 

“You little spy!” she snarled like 
a savage, spitting, little cat. “How 
dare you trail around after me, just 
to get something to tattle to Jerry? 
It won’t do you any good. I'll tell 
Jerry you lied—and he’ll believe 
me!” 

With difficulty Judith controlled 
her disgust and shame for the other 
girl. 

“T wasn’t spying! Nothing you 
could ever do would interest me in 
the slightest—nor have I any inten- 
tion of tattling!” she said icily, and 
turned away. 

“Don’t try to tell me that! I 
know you’re going straight to Jerry 
—but I'll deny everything!” cried 
Elise shrewishly. 

“Oh, now really!” protested young 
Mr. Heathcote helplessly, and the 
look he gave Elise there in the moon- 
light warned the girl. 

She forced herself to a measure 
of composure, and turned to him, 
very sweet anc soft and appealing 
again, like a kitten. 

“T’m_ terribly sorry, darling, to 
make a scene, but I couldn’t bear to 
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think she was spying on our beau- 
tiful love! It degraded it somehow!” 
she murmured, ‘er voice like honey, 
her manner all charm and sweet- 
ness. 

Judith turned away with a little 
sick feeling of disgust, and went 
swiltly to her stateroom. She did 
not look back to see Elise caught 
once more in Ronnie Heathcote’s 
arms, or to hear what. his answer 
might be to Elise’s plea. 

In her own room, Judith sat on 
the long window seat, and looked 
out of the porthoie over the moonlit 
water. That little cat was the girl 
Jerry had promised to marry. That 
girl indulged in casual kisses with 
stray young men in shadowy cor- 
ners, yet held Jerry to his promise! 
And Jerry was so fine and honor- 
able that even though he loved 
Judith, he felt honor-bound to the 
girl to whom he had first given his 
promise. 

If she and Jerry weren’t so honor- 
able, Judith told herself with a sorry 
little laugh, she could go to him and 
tell him what she had seen. Then 
Jerry could demand a release from 
his promise to marry Elise, and she 
and Jerry coula be married and hap- 
pier than she had ever dreamed it 
possible to be. But even while the 
reflection touched her, Judith knew 
that she couldn’t do it. Her code 
forbade such talebearing, just as 
Jerry’s code forbade his breaking 
with Elise. 

They, being self-respecting people 
with a code of ethic: to which they 
must be true, would have to stand 
by while a girl who apparently had 
neither code nor self-respect, played 
fast and loose with two men at once. 

Her bitter reflections were inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, and 
to her amazement, Elise walked into 
the room. Little bright spots of 
color shone high in Elise’s smooth 


cheeks, and her eyes were a little 
frightened. Her manner was very 
sweet and coaxing, although it 
didn’t deceive Judith in the least. 

“T—_I—came to apologize for— 
the way I behaved just now,” she 
stammered, and Judith knew that it 
wasn’t easy for her to say even so 
much. “I really had no right to 
say such things. Ronnie gave me a 
terrible talking to when you had 
gone, and said I must come straight 
to you and apologize.” 

Judith faced her, cool, disdainful, 
slightly contemptuous. 

“There was no necessity for an 
apology,” she said coldly. “I do not 
require one!” 

Elise looked a little uncertain, but 
there was something she wanted to 
say and she was determined to get 
it over with. 

“II wanted to ask you not to 
tell Jerry that you saw—Ronnie kiss 
me!” she stammered after a moment. 
“Of course, he had no right to kiss 
me—I was furious with him, really 
—but he’s promised to be good if 
Tl still be friends—so you see, 
there’s really nothing to tell Jerry!” 

Judith’s face burned at the im- 
plied insult. 

“I’ve told you repeatedly that I 
have no intention of telling anybody 
anything. I’m not at all interested 
in your affairs ” she began, hotly, 
but Elise cut in quickly: 

“Of cou: se—oh, I know that—but 
I thought Of course, I know 
you're terribly poor and all that, 
and I thought perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind if I made you a little gift to 
be quite sure that you forgot what 
you saw just now.” 

And to her complete amazement, 
Judith saw in the girl’s hand a 
twenty-dollar bill. This amazing, 
impossible girl was offering her 
money to forget! She was bribing 
her as one bribes a servant! The 
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insult took Judith’s breath away. 
She had never been so angry, so 
humiliated in all her life. She was 
too stunned for coherent speech, and 
Elise misunderstood her incredulous 
silence. 

“T suppose it isn’t enough—Ron- 
nie gave it to me for you—but I'll 
get you more in the morning. This 
is just sort of on account.” 

“Keep quiet, you—you horrible 
little cat!” Judith cried hotly, trem- 
bling with rage and humiliation. 
“How dare you? Oh, you and that 
—that Heaihcote—why should you 
measure others by your own stand- 
ards? I’ve told you that I have no 
intention of telling any one any- 
thing. Now get out of my room!” 

Elise stared at Judith, startled by 
her anger. Her surprise at its re- 
ception intensified the insult. Elise 
looked uncertainly at the money and 
then at Judith. With a little shrug, 
she folded the bill and tucked it into 
her evening bag. 

She walked to the door, and from 
there she looked back contemptu- 
ously at Judith. 

“J think you’re a fool to refuse 
twenty perfectly good dollars, but if 
you can’t use it, I can. Good night, 
Miss Prunes and Prisms!” she 
drawled, and closed the door behind 
her. 

Judith crouched on the window 
seat, shaking with anger at the other 
girl’s cool insult. It was unthink- 
able that such a creature should be 
about to marry Jerry, with his 
ideals, his sense of honor, his ardent 
heart and brilliant mind! What 
would such a girl do to him? - She 
dared not think! 

She stayed in her own room the 
following day, feeling unable to face 
Jerry without betraying something 
of her inmost feelings. And that 
would only make things harder for 
both of them. She shrank, too, 


from facing Elise and Ronnie. She 
was ashamed for them—ashamed 
for the lack of shame they seemed 
to feel for their behavior. 

Late in the afternoon, when most 
of the passengers were dressing for 
dinner, she sat alone in her steamer 
chair, her eyes on the horizon, her 
thoughts dark with unhappiness. 
Just two days away lay Honolulu, 
where she must say good-by forever 
to Jerry. A brilliant wedding was 
awaiting Elise and Jerry in Hono- 
lulu, while Judith faced nothing 
more than a day ashore, before re-. 
turning to the Empress Maru for 
the rest of the journey to Shanghai. 

Suddenly she heard racing foot- 
steps, and looked up to see a white- 
faced sailor running as though the 
very hounds of despair were snap- 
ping at his heels. An officer spoke 
to him, caught him by the shoulder 
and shook him roughly. Judith was 
too far away to hear what was said, 
but she knew by the man’s actions 
that he was reporting some grave 
happening below deck. She saw the 
quick alarm in the officer’s manner, 
and saw him turn hurriedly to ac- 
company the sailor. 

But the officer saw Judith, and 
instantly his manner altered. He 


. strolled casually along beside the 


sailor, who was too white and fright- 
ened even to pretend. 

They disappeared from the deck, 
and Judith sat on alone in the gath- 
ering darkness, puzzled, uneasy. 
What was the news the, terrified 
sailor had brought to the officer? 
Why had the officer’s startled man- 
ner changed as soon as he saw 
Judith? And why had he hurried 
away with the sailor? Was the ship 
in difficulty? 

At the thought a little spasm of 
terror shook her. She slid out of 
her chair and stood upright. But 
the steady throb of the engines vi- 
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brating the big ship was unchanged. 
Overhead, the blue dusk was clear, 
with here and there the glow of an 
early, brilliant star. 

She straightened a little, and 
smiled at her sudden moment of 
fright. Everything was quite as it 
should be, she told herself. The 
thought of the ship’s being in serious 
difficulties seemed absurd. She 
smiled at the thought, yet 
how horrible it would be if 
there were something wrong! 
She looked out over the vast 
expanse of tumbling water, 
and the ship filled with peo- 
ple suddenly seemed tiny, 


helpless, combating all the elements 
of space and nature. Judith shud- 
dered and forced herself to reason 
more calmly. There was nothing - 
wrong; perhaps a fight among the 
sailors had sent this white-faced 
man scurrying for authority. It 
must be something as trivial as that, 
she told herself. 

At dinner, she saw that the cap- 










“Keep quiet, you—you horrible little cat!” Judith cried hotly, trembling 


with rage and humiliation. 


“How dare you? 


Get out of my room!” 
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tain was in his place at the head of 
his table, smiling, pleasant, affable, 
his ruddy face proclaiming to all the 
world that all was right with the 
ship. The other officers were dotted 
about the dining salon, each in his 
official place at the head of a table. 
The white-coated stewards were 
hurrying about, serving the well- 
cooked and appetizing meal. Every- 
thing was quite as it should be. 

As she glanced about the table, 
she saw that Ronnie Heathcote 
seemed a little overalert, as though 
he, too, might suspect something. 
He was nervous, though he made a 
manful effort to disguise the fact. 
Judith saw him glance now and then 
toward the door through which the 
stewards entered with their laden 
trays. She felt a little uneasy. 

The meal was almost over, when 
there came a sudden commotion in 
the corridor leading to the dining 
salon. A man in the blackened 
clothes of a stoker came tearing into 
the dining salon, his face livid be- 
neath its oily grime. His eyes 
blazed with a light of madness. 

“You fools!” he screamed, fight- 
ing with the strength of madness 
against the men who sprang to hold 
him—all officers and_ stewards, 
Judith noted; the other men in the 
dining salon were palpably too sur- 
prised to act. “You fools, don’t 
you know the ship is on fire?” 

The dreadful word “fire” seemed 
to hang, tremulous, in letters of scar- 
let against the air of the great room. 

“You're sitting here stuffin’ your- 
selves with food, laughin’ like fools, 
and below deck men are fightin’ for 
your lives!” cried the man. “Fools 
—fools! Can’t you feel the decks 
hot beneath your feet?” 

There was a moment of stunned, 
horrified silenc:. People sat with 
forks halfway to open mouths, star- 
ing wide-eyed and appalled. The 


stoker was fighting with a desper- 
ate, fear-maddened strength against 
the flying wedge of stewards, offi- 
cers, and crew, who were trying to 
drag him out of the room. 

“Fire!” he screamed horribly; and 
again, “Fire! Fire!” 

And then he was borne, still 
screaming, away, fighting, strug- 
gling, exhausted from the battle he 
had put up below decks against the 
fire and here against the crowd of 
officers. 

The awful word still seemed to 
hang in the air—a thing of crim- 
son, man’s most ancient enemy! 
Here the people were, miles from 
shore, miles from help, on that 
floating death trap. It took a full, 
stunned moment for the horror of 
it to reach vhe crowd, and then bed- 
lam swept the room. Where there 


had been men and women, smartly 


groomed, dallying pleasantly with 
appetizing food, chattering lightly 
—now there were madmen, mad- 
women, fighting, clawing, scratching, 
cursing, screaming—a scene of hor- 
ror in which primeval fear stripped 
away the last vestige of civilization. 

The captain and his officers were 
trying with all their strength to quell 
the panic, realizing that the mad- 
dened crowd would do more harm to 
themselves in their unreasoning 
panic than in any other way. 

“Quiet—all of you! Quiet, I tell 
you—quiet!” roared “the captain, in 
a voice that had cowed half-savage 
seamen on nights of terrific storm, 
and that now for a moment stilled 
that blind, unreasoning rush. “I 
won’t attempt to lie to you—there 
is a fire in the hold—but I give 
you my solemn word of honor that 
we have it under control!” 

The thundcr of his voice had 
caught their attention. Uneasily, 
they milled a little, but some of 
those closest to the captain were 
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convinced by the sincerity of his 


voice, the look in his ruddy face.’ 


Encouraged by their attention, the 
captain went swiftly on: 

“We have already wirelessed for 
help—the Princess Victoria is speed- 
ing to us, ready to stand by in case 
we need her. We are proceeding on 
our way with ful! speed ahead. I 
swear to you that I have every rea- 
son to believe that we will make 
port some time to-morrow evening 
in perfect safety. But if there seems 
any danger, the Princess Victoria 
will take every passenger on this 
boat to safety! We have plenty of 
lifeboats for an emergency, so I give 
you my sworn word that you are in 
no danger!” 

The loudness of his voice, the as- 
sumption of calmness, the vigor of 
his speech, the patent honesty and 
sincerity of the man, all had their 
way with the excited, terrifiea pas- 
sengers. They . huddled together, 
uncertain, yet very eager to believe 
him. 

“T want to ask every passenger on 
this ship to give me his word to stay 
either on deck or in the main salon, 
not to attempt to go to his state- 
room under any consideration!”’ the 
captain went on firmly. 

The little group at Judith’s table 
had been held spellbound by the 
whole thing. Jerry turned swiftly 
to Judith. She forced herself to 
meet his eyes-calmly, steadily, un- 
afraid, and saw the quick relief, the 
adoration in his eyes. Then, tard- 
ily, he turned to Elise, but she was 
clinging to Ronnie Heathcote, not 
caring who saw her, her arms about 
Ronnie, clinging to him, begging his 
assurance that she was safe. Across 
her golden head, Ronnie looked at 
Jerry, blushed painfully, and looked 
away. 

Then the passengers were being 
herded quietly in as orderly a man- 


ner as possible up the companionway 
to the main salon. Some of them 
crept out on deck, where the beauty 
and peace of the evening laid a cool 
hand .upon their hot terror. The 
sky overhead was thick with stars 
that were so big and bright and 
seemed to hang so low that one 
might almost stand on tiptoe and 
gather them like daisies in a bas- 
ket. The moon had not yet risen; 
a glow of pale lemon-yellow light 
shot with amber and scarlet and 
gray lay low on the western sky 
where the sun had recently set. 

It was incredible that in that 
scene of calm, peaceful beauty, a 
horrible death stalked at the heels 
of more than two hundred passen- 
gers and an unnumbered list of of- 
ficers and crew! 

Judith leaned over the railing and 
looked down. She thought she saw 
a wisp of smoke curling from one of 
the lower portholes, and she shud- 
dered and drew back. Suddenly 
Jerry was beside her, his white, 
strained face eloquent of his emo- 
tion. 

“Are you all right, Judith dar- 
ling?” he asked her swiftly. 

The little endearment slipped out 
—he was scarcely conscious of it— 
but Judith caught the word and 
held it close to warm her heart. It 
gave her the courage to smile up at 
him faintly, her white face lovely in 
the starlight. 

“Quite all right, Jerry, and not at 
all afraid. You mustn’t worry 
about me,” she answered gently. 

He looked down at her gravely, 
steadily, and for a moment his very 
heart stood forth in his eyes for her 
to see. She held her breath for a 
startled instant at the wonder of 
what she saw there. 

“But of course I shall worry 
about you, beloved. I'll always 
worry about you, and wonder about 
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you-—” He broke off suddenly, 
and.turned almost violently away. 

Mrs. Hamilton, her face white and 
strained, her eyes frightened, came 
out on deck and called to Jerry. 

“Jerry, have you seen Elise? She 
doesn’t seem to be anywhere about. 
I’ve searched the main salon. You 
don’t suppose she’d go to her state- 
room, do you?” she asked anxiously. 

“No, of course not! The captain 
forbade it. She must be on deck 
somewhere! Come—we’ll loox for 
her,” Jerry suggested comfortingly. 

Mrs. Hamilton spoke to Judith, 
drawing her willy-nilly into the 
little impromptu searching party. 

“The poor child is just a bundle 
of nerves. I’m afraid she may be 
in hysterics somewhere. We must 
find her!” she fretted. 

‘Judith tried to scothe the fright- 
ened, distracted woman, and the 
three of them moved along the deck, 
peering into shadowy corners, grow- 
ing more and more alarmed as they 
went farther and farther from the 
lighted main salon along the dark- 
ened decks. ~ 

Suddenly as they rounded the 
bow of the vessel, there came a mur- 
mur of voices. They turned to see 
outlined against the faintly glim- 
mering white wall an_ eloquent 
shadow—two people locked in a 
close embrace. 

“Oh, Ronnie dear, I do love you! 
I’m not a bit afraid with you!” came 
the soft murmur of a girl’s voice 
drugged with emotion—a voice that 
each of the three recognized in- 
stantly as belonging to Elise. 

Mrs. Hamilton cried out in a little 
shocked voice, and instantly the 
two sprang apart, and after a hesi- 
tant moment stepped out into the 
moonlight—Ronnie Heathcote and 
Elise Hamilton. 

Elise looked sulkily at her mother 
and then at Jerry. But before she 
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could manage to say anything to 
him, she saw Judith, withdrawn, 
uncomfortable, and Elise’s temper 
slipped its leash. 

“Oh, so it’s you, you snooper! 
You brought them here to spy on 
me after you promised me last night 
that you’d say nothing!” she cried 
hotly. 

Jerry spoke up deliberately. 

“Oh, then this isn’t the first time 
you and Heathcote have staged one 
of these little parties?” 

Elise caught her breath, realizing 
how she had betrayed herself. 

“Miss Laurence didn’t bring us 
here. Your mother was alarmed be- 
cause she couldn’t find you, and she 
asked us to join in the search. We 
had no idea we were intruding!” 
Jerry went on, after a moment in 
which Elise almost visibly struggled 
for something to say. 

“Elise, what does this mean?” 
Mrs. Hamilton cried sharply. “I 
can’t. believe it of you—just on the 
verge of your marriage to Jerry!” 

Elise flung up her head, and her 
eyes flashed dangerously in the 
moonlight. 

“Tl tell you what it means—it 
means that I love Ronnie, not 
Jerry! And that I’m going to marry 
Ronnie! We love each other—we'll 
be happy! I could never marry 
Jerry after having known Ronnie!” 
Then she stepped backward, draw- 
ing Ronnie’s arm about her. 

“Oh, really!” stammered Ronnie, 
frankly aghast, uncertain just what 
he should do about this unexpected 
development. 

Elise looked up at him, still hold- 
ing his arm about her. 

“You do love me, don’t you, Ron- 
nie? And we'll be married as soon 
as we arrive in Honolulu?” she de- 
manded. 

There was a barely perceptible 
hesitation. Judith, studying Ron- 
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nie’s suddenly pale young face, saw 
the almost desperate light in his 
eyes and the glance he gave to Jerry. 

“Oh, why, of course! That—that 


will be fine.” he faltered. 
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F “Ready to go 


ashore, darling?” 
he said in a low 
voice, and together 
without a_ back- 
ward glance at the 
amazed, furious 
Elise, they walked 
away. 


engagement? 
quits?” Jerry asked almost grimly. 

For answer, Elise tore the beau- 
tiful square-cut diamond ring from 
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Jerry stepped for- 
ward, facing him. Ron- 
nie took a single back- 
ward step, seeming to 
flinch from Jerry’s 
height and_ breadth 
and apparent strength. 

“So you're throwing 
me over, Elise? You're 
releasing me from my 

You—want to call 


her finger, and held it out to him. 
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“Give it to her,” she sneered, nod- 
ding to the silent Judith. “She 
doesn’t mind secondhand things! 
And she’s crazy about you—any- 
body could see that with half an 
eye!” 

“Elise, you don’t realize what 
you're saying, what you’re doing!” 
wailed Mrs. Hamilton in acute dis- 
tress. “All our plans—your wed- 
ding! Jerry’s a fine boy.” 

“Don’t worry, mother, I know ex- 
actly what I’m doing! I’m going 
to marry Ronnie and be a viscoun- 
tess—and some day better than 
that! We'll have a gorgeous time, 
won’t we, Ronnie?” Elise smiled up 
at him fondly. 

And Ronnie managed a faint: 
“Oh—oh—yes, quite!” 

Jerry, without a word, pocketed 
the ring and turned to Judith. He 
said nothing, but even in the moon- 
light she could see the radiance in 
his eyes, the little smile that touched 
his lips. 

He held out his hand to her. 

“Come along, Judith!” he said 
gently, and together they went along 
the deck, away from that shadowy 
corner where Mrs. Hamilton, in 
tears, was being persuaded by Elise 
that her daughter had not made a 
grave mistake in throwing over 
Jerry Martin and his sizable for- 
tune for a slim blond young man 
with a title. 

Back in the lighted part of the 
deck, Jerry turned Judith around 
and took her two hands, studying 
her, his eyes grave, steady, adoring, 
alight now with a radianec that 
lighted twin candle flames in her 
own eyes. Neither of them spoke; 
there was no need for it. Heart 
spoke to heart through their glow- 
ing eyes, two hearts that sang a mad 
peean of utter delight. 

The night wore on. Groups of 
people about the lighted salon tried 


to while away the tedious hours, 
tried to deny their anxiety, to put a 
gallant front on the horror that 
stared all of them in the face. 
Mothers put tired children to bed on 
the long cushioned seats beneath the 
windows; elderly men and women 
napped uneasi!y in big armchairs. 
A few played bridge; others rest- 
lessly paced the deck. 

And at last the dawn came, and 
with it word that the fire was under 
control. There was no further dan- 
ger. By noon, when the smoke was 
all out of the staterooms and cor- 
ridors, they would be able to return 
to them. 

Under the magic of relief that 
news brought, the passengers were 
very gay at breakfast, and the day 
passed without urdue comment. 
Late in the afternoon, they were al- 
lowed to return to their staterooms, 
with the assurance that they would 
dock at Honolulu very early in the 
morning. : 

Judith, after the long vigil of the 
night and day, left Jerry in the late 
afternoon, and tumbled into bed, 
and was instantly asleep. She did 
not awaken until an hour before the 
boat docked. Then she finished her 
packing, and hurried out on deck. 

Jerry was waiting for her, and his 
greeting, for all its matter-of-fact 
words, was a caress. His eyes lin- 
gered on her lips with a kiss that 
she could feel through all her glow- 
ing being. He drew her hand 
through his arm, and they stood at 
the rail, watching with the other 
passengers as the ship came slowly 
into the harbor, feeling her way. 

Elise anc Ronnie were close at 
hand, Elise blooming, her hand 
through Ronnie’s arm, her voice 
eager, her eyes gay. Ronnie was 
pallid, his eyes glancing this way 
and that. 

Judith idly watched the captain, 
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one of his officers, and two stran- 
gers coming down the deck. The 
little group stopped behind Elise and 
Ronnie, and she heard one of the 
strangers greet Ronnie in strange 
words: 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Bon Voyage 
Bertie, up to his usual little 
tricks!” 

Ronnie whirled about, his face 
livid, his fists clenched, his eyes 
blazing. The two strangers, the 
captain, and the ship’s officer made 
a little semicircle about him. so that 
he could not escape. Elise, bewil- 
dered, stared from one to the other. 

“Raw stuff, Bertie!” the stranger 
assured Ronnie casually. “Always 
thought robbery was out of your 
line. You do better at burglary.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
blazed Elise furiously. ‘This is Mr. 
Ronald Heathcote, a titled English- 
man!” 

The stranger glanced at her with 
a trace of pity in his weather-beaten, 
middle-aged face. 

“Titled iinglishman, my _ eye! 
He’s no more English than I am, and 
his only title is conferred by the 
rogue’s gallery! He’s a notorious 
crook, working the transatlantic 
ocean liners. He’s been warned off 
them, so he’s hiding out aboard the 
Empress Maru! Suppose his usual 
means of crookedness failed him here 
—not many gambling games—so 
when the fire started and the pas- 
sengers were forbidden to go to their 
staterooms, it occurred to him that 
here was a swell chance for a little 
burglary! When the passengers be- 
gan to report. robberies of their 
rooms, the captain wirelessed ahead. 
We came aboard with the pilot, and 
the minute I set eyes on Bertie I 
knew he was the one—even before 
we found the loot in that cleverly 
concealed false bottom of his trunk!” 
he told her. 
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Elise, shaken, utterly confounded, 
shrank a little, staring up at Ron- 
nie, waiting for him to deny what 
the middle-aged stranger was say- 
ing. But Ronnie merely avoided her 
eyes, and his manner, his very ap- 
pearance, told her that the accusa- 
tion was only too true. 

The middle-aged man had a sud- 
den thought. 

“Say, you—did you set that fire 
just to give yourself a chance to 
work the cabins?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“No! Don’t be a fool! Would I 
risk my own life just for a few 
miserable dollars?” growled Ronnie, 
but now his intonation was no 
longer that of a cultured gentleman. 
He was stripped of his disguise, for 
he knew the utter futility of any 
further maintenance of his masquer- 
ade. 

“Well, if the investigation proves 
you did, I’ll hold you for something 
a whole lot worse than burglary, my 
boy!” growled the stranger, and, with 
his partner, took Ronnie away with 
them. 

Elise stood perfectly still, leaning 
her back against the rail, her face 
as white as the dress she wore, her 
eyes wide and incredulous. She 
looked up, caught the curious, 
amused, pitying eyes of the passen- 
gers upon her, and her face turned 
scarlet. She looked up at Jerry, 
with an attempt at a honeyed smile, 
and said in a low, deliberately luring 
voice: 

“Jerry darling, where’s my ring?” 

Jerry stared at her in amazement. 
Surely she wasn’t going to try any- 
thing so brazen ¢s that! Obviously, 
though, she was. She put her hand 
through his arm, and rubbed her 
cheek against his shoulder in a little 
kittenish caress. 

“Lise is awful sorry she was a 
bad girl. “Lise wants to be Jerry’s 
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girl again. “Lise didn’t mean to flirt 
with nassy man. 
*Lise?” she cooed. 

Jerry drew his arm free of her 
clinging hands, making no attempt 
to disguise his disgust. His eyes 
were cold and impersonal, his voice 
level. 

“Sorry, - lise; we can dispense with 
that!” he told her firmly. “You 
made it quite plain you cared noth- 
ing for me, and you gave me my 
freedom. It was your own choice, 
and so far as I am concerned, you'll 
have to abide by it.” 

He turned to Judith, his eyes 
adoring, his manner warm, protec- 
tive. 

“Ready to go ashore, darling? 
Then—come along!” he said in a low 
voice, and together, without a back- 
ward glance at the amazed, furious, 





Jerry forgive. 
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white-faced Elise, they walked 
toward the gangplank. 

The minute they were in the taxi, 
Jerry caught Judith in his arms. 
Wordlessly, his lips found hers and 
held them in a long, breathless kiss. 
Judith gave a little sigh and settled 
in his arms. 

“My darling!” he whispered. “Oh, 
I love you so! And I thought I’d 
never be able to have you, never be 
free to love you a: I want to. Dear- 
est, will you let me tell the driver 
to take us to wherever people get 
marriage licenses in Honolulu? Will 
you marry me, sweetheart, right 
away?” 

“Yes, Jerry!” It was only a 
tremulous little breath of a whisper, 
but it told Jerry that her heart, 
her life were delivered into his hands 
for safe keeping. 


THE MAGIC OF YOU 


‘THE moonlight is spilling its glory 
Over the night of your hair! 
Dearest, my flower of evening, 
Magic of moonlight you wear. 


The brilliance of stars in the heavens 
Are lit from the gleam in your eyes; 

You are the world’s shining beauty, 
The stars and the moon in the skies. 


But though the moon lose its luster, 
And lost is each star from my view, 
Still I will have the lost magic 
As long as I am with you. 


Rusye Wooparp. 
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The Perfect Bride 


By Jean Seivwright 


Part II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE color flamed in Auriol’s 
cheeks and Barry’s name 
sprang to her lips as she took 

a quick step toward him. Then she 
stopped—rooted to the spot. There 
was no look of recognition in his 
brown eyes as he walked rapidly 
past her. Slowly the color ebbed 
from Auriol’s lips. 

Her lips quivered and violet shad- 
ows darkened the blue of her eyes. 
Then Purdie had been right. Barry 


had never meant what he had said. 
His promises were made only to be 
broken. He had never really loved 
her. It was her money he had 
wanted. That was what had lured 
him to her side. 

A bitter smile came to her lips. 
Did Barry know that once again she 
was an heiress?—she wondered. Yet, 
in spite of everything, she had al- 
ways felt that some day he would 
return, some day he would explain 
the reason for his strange behavior. 

But now that would never be. 
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After such a deliberate cut, Auriol 
confessed to herself that Barry had 
made his choice. It was perfectly 
evident that he had completely for- 
gotten her, that he did not want to 
renew their friendship. She could 
no longer make any excuse for his 
cruelty. She must tear every mem- 
ory of the man she loved from her 
heart. 

Auriol forced a smile to her lips. 
She must be brave. No one liked a 
girl who felt sorry for herself or the 
way fortune had treated her. As she 
reached the house where she roomed, 
she started up the front steps. Then 
suddenly, remembering she had not 
eaten, she came down again. Tight- 
ening her lips—for in spite of her 
determination to be brave they 
trembled—she entered the Rose- 
mary Tea Room. Going to her ac- 
customed table she smiled to the 
waitress as she said good evening. 

“You're awfully late to-night, 
miss,” remarked the girl as she 
handed Auriol the menu. “Been 
working overtime?” 

“No, but I had to write some let- 
ters before I came out. Is there 
anything left?” 

“Not very much, but I’ll see that 
you get a good dinner.” The girl 
laughed as she picked up her tray 
and hurried toward the kitchen. 

Auriol took a sip of water. Then, 
as she broke a roll, she congratulated 
herself she had made one score. She 
had not betrayed the fact that her 
love dream was now broken— 
broken beyond repair, for the wait- 
ress who had served her meals for 
several weeks, and who was quick to 
sense her guests’ moods, had failed 
to see that something tragic lay be- 
neath Auriol’s apparently carefree 
manner. 

A number of late comers entered 
the tea room, so the waitress, hus- 
tling from table to table, had no 
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chance to chatter with any of her 
regular customers. Finishing her 
coffee, Auriol rose, paid her check 
and left the restaurant. 

The thought of returning to her 
stuffy little room, with no one to 
talk to, was more than Auriol could 
stand. She crossed the street and 


‘walked toward the park. At the en- 


trance stood a flower seller, and as 
the perfume of violets and fragrant 
roses reached her nostrils it brought 
back a vivid memory of Barry. The 
last flowers he had given her had 
been a gorgeous bunch of violets. 
She had always loved these flowers, 
but now the very sight of them 
awoke such memories that she was 
almost overcome. 

Auriol was lonely—lonelier than 
she had ever been before, for now 
there was no one to whom she could 
turn. Even in the park the rushing 
crowds seemed: to intensify her lone- 
liness, while the noises of the city 
shouted their menace at her. As she 
started to cross the road _ her 
thoughts were with Barry, trying to 
figure out the meaning of his strange 
action. 

Suddenly the shrill sound of an 
auto horn jarred her ears, and brakes 
screeched loudly as a motorist jerked 
his car to a swift standstill within a 
foot of her. Quickly Auriol stepped 
back, trembling at the fate she had 
so miraculously escaped, while the 
driver swore softly and started on. 
She looked at the long line of cars 
that had been held up. A dark- 
green sports roadster came toward 
her and stopped. A voice that 
brought a flutter to her heart called, 
“Don’t you want to come for a ride, 
Auriol?” and the door of the car was 
flung open. 

Auriol’s startled gaze rested on 
Mac. “I’d love to,” she answered as 
she slipped in beside him. 

Mac closed the door, shifted gears, 
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and swung back into the long line. 
“Well, this is luck,” he exclaimed as 
he flashed a smile at his companion. 
“T didn’t know you took your exer- 
cise in the park,” he added as a traf- 
fic officer held up his hand, and the 
trail of cars stopped. “But, little 
lady, you should look where you are 
going,” he admonished. 

The color rose in Auriol’s cheeks 
as she murmured; “I was busy 
thinking.” 

“Just what I thought,” said Mac. 
“So pleased with your success that 
you forgot where you were.” 

Auriol smiled wistfully. How 
could she tell this man where her 
thoughts were—that her triumphs of 
the afternoon had waned before the 
tragedy of Barry’s repulse? 

“Well, you certainly scored a hit,” 
said Mac. “Now I suppose you'll 
be madame’s head manikin.” 

Auriol’s lips curved upward in an 
engaging smile. “I don’t know,” she 
answered, while she wondered how 
much of madame’s confidence the 
genial manager shared. 

“Well, anyway, let’s have a little 
celebration,” Mac said as he swung 
the car west into One Hundred and 
Tenth Street and then turned north 
when he reached Broadway. The 
traffic was heavy and he did not 
speak again until they were quite 
a distance uptown. “I know a nice 
place on the Hudson. Shall we go 
up and have supper and dance?” 

“Oh, that would be lovely,” an- 
swered Auriol. Then suddenly she 
remembered. “But I’m not dressed.” 
She looked rather deprecatingly at 
her exquisitely tailored suit. 


“That doesn’t :matter,” said Mac. 


“You're all right as you are. It’s 
quite informal, but if you’d prefer it 
we can leave the dancing for some 
other night.” 

“Well, if you don’t mind, I’d 
rather,” answered Auriol. 
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“Whatever you say goes,” Mac re- 
plied. “I’m going to make for a 
back road or we'll never get any- 
where. There’s too much traffic 
here.” In a few minutes he turned 
off the crowded highway and soon 
they were in the open country. 

“Oh, this is lovely,” Auriol ex- 
claimed as they drove past pic- 
turesque homes set in landscaped 
lawns. 

“Not a bad road,” answered Mac, 
as they swung around a sharp 
curve. “Quite a good view of the 
river from here. Well, here’s the 
place,” he added as he turned into a 
tree-bordered road which led to a 
quaint Swiss chalet. “It’s not so 
swell, but they serve good food and 
the music’s O. K.” 

There were not a great many 
guests in the dining room, but at 
Auriol’s suggestion they sat at a 
little table on the veranda. 

“T think this is fascinating,” she 
said, as she looked around at the 
waiters in their native costumes, 
and the many decorations on the 
walls. 

“Not so bad,” replied Mac who 
was finding Auriol even more charm- 
ing than he had imagined from his 
brief encounters with her in the 
shop. 

As the meal proceeded Auriol felt 
that she had made a real friend, and 
listening to Mac’s tales of his boy- 
hood in the Canadian wilds, his 
travels during the last five years and 
then his stumbling into the dress 
business, Auriol did not realize how 
time was flying. 

Suddenly the striking of a huge 
clock broke the silence. “Oh, I 
didn’t realize it was so late,” she re- 
marked, glancing at her wrist watch. 
“Don’t you think we’d better be get- 
ting back?” 

Mac shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, if you want to reach home 
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before midnight, I’ll say we should,” 
and Mac called. for his check. 

Despite the lateness of the hour a 
steady stream of cars was heading 
for the city, and Mac had to give all 
his attention to driving. As the 
cool wind blew against her face 
Auriol felt that perhaps she should 
have told Mac about the good for- 
tune that seemed to be lying just 
around the corner for her. He’d 
been very frank with her and she 
sensed that he loved her. 

When they reached the house 
where Auriol lived, Mac stopped the 
car and looked down at her. “Won’t 
you let me see you again soon, or 
maybe you'd like to picnic with me 
Sunday?” 

“You mean we’d drive far out into 
the country?” Auriol’s eyes were 
sparkling. 

He nodded his head in reply. 

“Of course I’ll come,” said Auriol 
who felt that this would offer her a 
further opportunity of forgetting 
Barry. “I’ve had a lovely time,” 
she added as she said good night. 

“I’m a lucky fellow to have had 
this evening with you, and thank 
you,” he said as he walked with her 
up the steps to the door of the 
rather shabby-looking house which 
was her home. 

Although it was past midnight, 
Auriol was too excited to sleep. The 
trip out of town had refreshed her, 
for the weather was getting quite 
warm and the heat in her stuffy 
little room was sometimes almost 
unbearable. While Mac might not 
be the man of her choice, there was 
no denying he was a good compan- 
ion, and after all, Auriol thought, 
perhaps that was better than having 
a man who professed he loved you 
madly only to throw you down. 

At last sleep came to Auriol, but 
it was a broken sleep. Once she 
started up with Barry’s name on her 
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lips. Try as she might she could not 
rid herself of the strange feeling that 
in spite of his apparent heartlessness, 
she was wronging him by thus 
thrusting him forever from her 
mind. 

When she opened her eyes in the 
morning, all her dreams vanished. 
It was of Mac and her work that she 
was thinking as_ she_ hurriedly 
dressed. Yet as she drank her coffee 
her visions of the night before 
haunted her. She felt that Barry 
was calling her. Then she laughed 
bitterly. Barry had had his chance 
yesterday and he had spurned it. 

But had Auriol only understood a 
little more of the workings of the 
mind, how many anxious hours she 
might have been spared. If only she 
had obeyed her impulse and put her 
arm on Barry’s as he walked swiftly 
past her, she would have seen that 
unseeing look in his eyes vanish 
quickly before his smiling recogni- 
tion, and all their tragic misunder- 
standings would have been swept 
away. So deeply was his mind filled 
with thoughts of finding the girl he 
loved that even while his eyes ap- 
parently looked into hers he really 
had never seen her. 

When Auriol arrived at Madame 
Claire’s the place was strangely si- 
lent. Taking off her hat she started 
toward madame’s office conscious 
that she was a minute or two late. 
But as she crossed the hall, she met 
Miss Jacinth. 

“Tsn’t it terrible?” she exclaimed. 

Auriol looked at her in bewilder- 
ment. “Terrible? What do you 
mean? What’s happened?” 

“Oh, madame’s daughter met with 
an accident. She was driving up to 
Boston with some friends, there was 
a smash-up and now she’s in the hos- 
pital.” 

“How dreadful!” exclaimed Au- 
riol, “Has madame gone to her?” 
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“Oh, yes. She left by plane two 
hours ago. She thinks the world of 
her daughter. I hope it’s not really 
serious.” 

For a moment Auriol wondered if 
madame had left any message for 
her then, realizing the shop would 
not even be open at that time, she 





Auriol was lonely—lonelier 
‘than she had ever been be- 
fore, for now there was no 
one to whom she could turn. 
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walked back with Miss Jacinth to 
the workroom. Whatever it was 
that madame had to tell her would 
have to wait, for every one knew 
that madame was devoted to her 
only child. 

A little later Dolores lounged into 
and, turning to 


the workroom, 
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Auriol with a sneering look, said: 
“So it was all a bluff about your get- 
ting Dawn’s job? I might have 
known it,” and, flicking the ash from 
her cigarette, left the room. 

The color rose in Auriol’s pale 
cheeks, as she bent more closely over 
her work. 

“Don’t worry about what she 
says,” comforted Judith. “Every 
one’s raving about how wonderful 
you were yesterday. Melanie says 
she’s sure madame will give you 
Dawn’s job. Then you can get even 
with Dolores.” 

“Oh, Judith, but I really don’t 
want it. I’d rather be here with 

ou. 

“Well, goodness knows, we’d miss 
you, but for Heaven’s sake if you 
get a chance at a better job, take 
it,” answered Judith whose whole 
life had been a struggle to get a job 
and keep it. “Oh, there’s Mac. I 
wonder what he wants now. Seems 
to be finding a lot to interest him in 
the workroom lately.” Judith turned 
her sharp eyes on Auriol. 

A sudden understanding light 
flashed into them. “Say, Auriol, I 
guess you've made a hit with him, 
too. Well, Mac’s all right with the 
right girl.” 

In spite of her confession that 
Mac’s comings or goings made no 
difference to her, Auriol’s face was 
suffused with delicate color when 
Miss Jacinth called her over to her 
table. 

“Mr. McGuire tells me that Miss 
Drusilla Sayre’s in the salon—she’s 
one of the newspaperwomen who 
were here yesterday, but had to 
leave before the wedding gown was 
shown—and wants to see it so she 
can write it up for the paper. I 
want you to put it on. Melanie will 
help you.” 

“Oh, must I really?” asked Auriol. 
“Couldn’t Dolores be 
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Miss Jacinth interrupted impa- 
tiently. “No, Dolores can’t do it. 
Of course I’ve no instructions from 
madame, but I know she’d want you 
to model it, for Miss Sayre’s a good 
friend of madame’s.” 

“Sure she would,” answered Mac. 
“Any way, I’ll take the responsibil- 
ity,’ he added. Then turning to 
Auriol he said, “Just leave your 
sewing. Miss Sayre’s in a hurry.” 

When Auriol entered the lounge 
and started to undress, Dolores 
called, “What do you want here? 
There’s no show to-day.” 

“T know that, but I’ve got to show 
the wedding gown.” 

Instantly Dolores was on the de- 
fensive. ‘“There’s no customer in 
the showroom, and besides if there 
was I could show it. Better get 
back to the workroom where you be- 
long.” 

At that instant Melanie entered, 
the exquisite gown in her arms. 

“Now, Auriol, if you'll slip this 
on, I’ll fix the veil. I don’t believe 
we've any flowers, but maybe that 
won’t matter.” 

“Say, what’s this for?” asked Do- . 
lores, turning from the mirror. 
“Have you gone crazy?” Auriol, 
with nervous fingers, was slipping 
off her dress and did not answer. 

“T’m going to see Mac about 
this,” continued Dolores, and left 
the room. 

A moment later Auriol, looking 
lovelier than ever as the sunlight 
shone on her red-gold hair, entered 
the salon where Miss Sayre was be- 
ing entertained by the genial Mac. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the newspaper 
woman, “what a gorgeous gown! I 
must have a photograph of this. 
What a lovely girl® She’s new, isn’t 
she?” questioned Miss Sayre who 
was well acquainted not only with 
all the creators of fashionable dress, 
but also their girls. 
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“Yes,” replied Mac, as he intro- 
duced her. “She made her début 
yesterday.” 

“Well, madame certainly has an 
eye for beauty, and what exquisite 
lines the gown has. I’m so sorry 
madame’s not here to-day, but you 
won’t forget to tell her what I think 
of it, and that we'll feature this 
model. Now, I’m going to find out 
all about the materials and so forth 
from this young woman,” and Miss 
Sayre rose and picked up the lovely 
lace veil, while Mac left the room to 
answer a telephone call. 

When they were left alone the un- 
suspecting Auriol revealed the 
strange fate that had taken her from 
her own job in the workroom to be 
the star of the fashion show. Then 
suddenly she raised her blue eyes to 
Miss Sayre. “Oh, dear, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have said so much. Ma- 
dame mightn’t like it. So please say 
nothing about what I’ve told you. 
ae see, it might mean I’d lose my 
jo Be 

“Oh, that’s all right. Your se- 
cret’s safe with me. I won’t say a 
word to any one. Well, I’ve got to 
be toddling along. Promised I’d 
help one of the girls in the news de- 
partment. I suppose I’m on a per- 
fectly hopeless quest, but the girl’s 
more or less of a newcomer, and she 
does want to make good.” 

Miss Sayre was taking a torn 
sheet of a newspaper out of her ca- 
pacious bag. Smoothing out the 
creases, she laid it on the table be- 
‘fore her, “There’s a report that this 
missing heiress is in New York, and 
we're trying to locate her.” 

Auriol glanced at the piece of pa- 
per. The color flooded her pale 
cheeks and even the pink lobes of 
her tiny ears grew rosy-red. Miss 
Sayre was looking for her! 

Suddenly the newspaperwoman 
raised her eyes and met those of the 
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girl beside her. “Great Cesar!” she 
exclaimed. “You're not the missing 
heiress, are you?” 

In Auriol’s frank gaze she found 
the answer to her question. 

“Oh, this is wonderful!” declared 
Miss Sayre, “I must call up the city 
editor right away. Come, tell me 
all about it, child.” 

“IT don’t really know much—just 
what I’ve seen in the papers. I’ve 
written to the lawyers. You see, I 
never knew had an_ uncle.” 
Quickly Auriol told her strange 
story. 

Miss Sayre rose. “I’m going right 
back to the office. That will be bet- 
ter than telephoning.” 

Impulsively Auriol put her hand 
on the older woman’s arm. “Must 
you tell them that’ you’ve found 
me?” There was a wistful smile on 
Auriol’s pale face. 

Miss Sayre smiled. “It’s a won- 
derful scoop,” she answered. 

“Maybe it is,” replied Auriol, who 
had no idea of what a scoop might 
be, nor any appreciation of what 
this would mean to the woman be- 
side her, “but madame might be 
displeased, and if it should be a mis- 
take—— Oh, won’t you please keep 
it to yourself—at least till I hear 
from the lawyers?” 

Drusilla Sayre studied the girl be- 
side her. Auriol looked so appeal- 
ing, that in spite of her newspaper 
training she wavered. Then, laugh- 
ing lightly, she said, “I. know I 
shouldn’t fall down on the job, and 
that’s what’s keeping this to myself 
will mean, but after all this is your 
affair.” She sighed. “What a 
chance to lose.” 

“You’re awfully kind,” Auriol 
murmured. Then she added, “If I 
find it’s all true—although really I 
can’t believe it—I’ll tell you right 
away. Then you can put it all in 
the papers.” 
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“You won’t forget, will you?” 
asked Miss Sayre as she stuffed the 
papers in her bag again. 

ee you'll be the first one Til 
tell.” 

The door had hardly closed be- 
hind the newspaperwoman when 
Mac appeared. “Say, young lady,” 
he exclaimed, “you seem to be 
mighty popular these days. I just 
had a long-distance call for you. 
Very important, the party said, but 
of course I couldn’t call you from 
the showroom. I told them to call 
back in half an hour. It’s against 
rules, but, seeing it’s for you, we'll 
overlook it.” 

As Auriol took off the magnificent 
satin gown with its exquisite pearl 
embroideries, her heart was in a flut- 
ter. Who could be phoning her? 
She thought of Barry. Then her 
thoughts turned to Miss Sayre. 
How strange that none of the folks 
around her had guessed her identity, 
when the newspaperwoman had 
read of her secret at a glance. 

Auriol did not have long to wait 
for the call. She was just picking up 
the flowered organdie dress on which 
_ she had been working when Mac ap- 
peared. “Will you come to ma- 
dame’s office for a minute, please?” 
he asked. 

As he walked alongside her, he 
said, “You’re remembering about 
Sunday, aren’t you?” 

“Of course I am. I'm terribly 
thrilled with the thought of our pic- 
nic.” Auriol turned her shining 
eyes toward Mac. 

A moment later she picked up the 
phone, while Mac closed the door 
and went down the hall. 

It was a very excited girl who 
emerged from madame’s office a few 
minutes later. 

“You’ve surely had some good 
news,” Mac remarked as he passed 
into the salon. 
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“It’s wonderful news. Shall I tell 
you?” asked Auriol. 

But the phone rang furiously 
again and Mac hurried from her 
side, a puzzled look in his brown 
eyes. What did Auriol mean? Was 
there some other man who could 
bring such a sparkle to her eyes?— 
he asked himself. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Tt’s quite impossible for you to 
see Miss Kent,” announced Dolores 
to an elderly gentleman who had 
just entered the salon. “Madame 
does not allow her employees to re- 
ceive personal callers during busi- 
ness hours. Perhaps you can meet 
her when she goes to lunch.” Do- 
lores, dressed in one of madame’s 
newest creations, haughtily turned 
away. 

“But this is an exceptional case. 
Won’t you please tell Miss Kent I 
must see her. I feel sure if madame 
knew the circumstances she would 
wish me to talk with Miss Kent im- 
mediately.” The man presented his 


card. 

“T’ll tell Auriol,” replied Dolores, 
taking the card, “but it’s against the 
rules.” As she disappeared behind 
the curtain, Dolores changed her 
mind. Turning from the workroom, 
she went toward madame’s office. 

The door was ajar, and she could 
hear madame talking quickly to 
Mae, telling him about her daugh- 
ter’s accident, then fervently thank- 
ing the stars above that it was not 
so serious after all, and that, apart 
from scratches, a broken arm was all 
the injury she had received. 

“Oh, madame,” exclaimed Do- 
lores, “I thought I’d better bring 
this to you.” She handed the card 
to her employer. “This man insists 
he must see Auriol.” 
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“What does he want with her?” 
madame asked, for already she 
feared that the story of Auriol’s suc- 
cess as a manikin might bring offers 
from rival concerns more tempting 
than she could possibly meet. Then, 
glancing at the card, she noticed the 
out-of-town address. Shrugging her 
shoulders, she rose. “I will attend 
to him,” she said and walked toward 
the salon. 

“You wish to see Auriol—Auriol 
Kent?” she asked. “But it is not 
convenient. She is very busy, and 
if I once break my rules, then every 
one expects I break them again.” 

“But, Madame Claire, I do not 
believe anything like this will ever 
happen again, and I am sure if you 
forbid my seeing Miss Kent this 
morning, you will deeply regret it. 
I do not wish to discuss my client’s 
affairs even with you, without her 
permission, but perhaps you are not 
aware of Miss Kent’s identity? If 
you are you will realize that it is 
quite possible you may lose her serv- 
ices immediately.” 

“So that’s it. Just what I thought. 
She makes a great success. Then 
some one wants to take her away 
from me.” Madame put her hands 
up to her head. “But no. I am giv- 
ing Auriol the finest offer she could 
have. So it is unnecessary for you 
to see her.” Madame handed back 
his card. 

“But, madame,” he exclaimed, 
“T’m afraid you don’t understand 
this, and I must confess I don’t 
know what you are talking about. 
I have no offer for Miss Kent. Fur- 
thermore, I don’t believe she would 
be interested in any offer.” 

Madame smiled. “I have never 
seen a manikin who would not be 
interested in an offer, especially a 
good one.” 

“Oh,” said the man, “now I un- 
derstand. We’ve been talking at 
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cross purposes. Perhaps you will 
realize why I must see Miss Kent 
when I tell you I believe she is the 
missing heiress about whom you 
may have been reading in the 
papers.” 

“Missing heiress!” shrilled ma- 
dame. “You mean she is a rich girl, 
and not Then why has she 
taken a job in my workroom, and 
glad to get it? I do not understand.” 

Then the lawyer unfolded his 
story. 

“Well, I’m happy for her good 
luck,” said madame, “but it is bad 
luck to me. Yes, I will call her. I 
am sorry to have kept you waiting 
so long.” Madame started to leave 
the room, then, turning, she said, 
“T think it will be nicer for you to 
talk in my office. I will send Miss 
Kent in there.” And bustling along 
the hall she told Dolores to send 
Auriol to her. 

Then madame darted into the 
workroom. “Oh, Jacinth, what do © 
you think?” she exclaimed as she 
wrung her hands. “We’re going to 
lose our lovely Auriol, and I was 
going to give her Dawn’s place. Oh, 
it is too bad! Such luck I have!” 
Madame wandered about the work- 
room in a frenzy of excitement. 

Miss Jacinth, accustomed to ma- 
dame’s sudden change of mood, 
waited. She knew that eventually 
madame would explain. “What do 
you think? Our Auriol is an heiress. 
So rich she can buy us all out.” 

Dolores, standing in the doorway, 
felt her jaw drop. Auriol—an heir- 
ess—a rich girl, and she had treated 
her like dirt! Just her luck to have 
put her foot in it. The cigarette in 
her hand remained unlighted. 

Meanwhile in madame’s office, the 
lawyer was explaining to Auriol 
about the fortune that her uncle had 
left her. Breathless she learned of 
the tragedy that had caused the 
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estrangement between her father 
and his older brother, and of the 
sudden change of heart that the old 
man had had when he realized that 
death was not far away. 

“Of course some formalities have 
to be gone through and it may even 
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be a few months before the estate 
can be settled, but in the meantime 
we shall be very glad to.make an ad- 
vancement—whatever you may 
need,” said the lawyer. 

“Thank you,” replied Auriol, “but 
I’d rather not have it. I shall stay 





“There’s no customer in the showroom, and besides if there was 


I could show the wedding gown. 


Better get back to the work- 


room where you belong.” 
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here meantime. I do not want to 
disappoint madame when she has 
been so good to me. Besides’”— 
Auriol smiled—‘riches sometimes 
have a way of vanishing. A fortune 
coming to me seems almost too good 
to be true.” 

“Very well, just as you say. But 
you need not fear that this one will 
fly away. Your uncle was a very 
shrewd man, and now may I con- 
gratulate you again on your good 
fortune,” said the lawyer as he rose. 

“Well, now,” said madame as she 
met Auriol, “I suppose I shall lose 
you.” There was a touch of bitter- 
ness and resignation in her tone. 

“Not unless you want me to go.” 

“Then you will stay with me?” 
Madame put her arms around Au- 
riol. “Oh, that is wonderful. You 
shall have Dawn’s place. Not an- 
other hour will you stay in the work- 
room. Run and tell Miss Jacinth to 
get another girl. Then come to my 
office. I want to design a special 
dress for you to wear in the salon.” 

Auriol walked back to the work- 
room with her self-confidence re- 
newed. All her fear of the great 
city whose rewards seemed to be re- 
served exclusively for the successful, 
was gone. The fear that she might 
lose her job was also gone. She was 
independent. That very moment— 
if she chose—she could walk out of 
madame’s and become once more a 
woman of leisure. Such was the 
power of money. 

Suddenly Auriol remembered her 
promise to Miss Sayre. When noon 
came she hurried to a telephone 
booth. But when she called the 
newspaper office she was told that 
Miss Sayre was out and that her 
return was uncertain. A wave of 
disappointment swept through Au- 


riol as she retraced her steps to a. 


restaurant where she ate her lunch. 
Finishing quickly she hurried back 
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to madame’s, but as she hastened 
along the passage to the back en- 
trance, she glanced at her watch. 
There was time to call again if she 
could find an empty booth in the 
corner drug store. 

But as she passed the front door, 
the doorman suddenly opened it, and 
Miss Sayre appeared. “Oh,” ex- 


claimed Auriol as she rushed toward 


her, “I’ve been trying to get you on 
the phone. I wanted to tell you 
that——” 

“That I may publish your story?” 
exclaimed Miss Sayre. “I’ve just 
been talking to madame. She’s ter- 
ribly excited. Seemed a little bit 
doubtful at first about your good 
luck, but now that I’ve convinced 
her that her business will increase by 
leaps and bounds when her custom- 
ers learn her chief manikin is an 
heiress, she’s terribly pleased.” 

Auriol smiled. “Will you be an- 
gry with me if I say I hate news- 
paper publicity?” She shuddered as 
she remembered all the frightful sto- 
ries in the papers at the time of her 
father’s tragic death. 

“T think T understand how you 
feel,” answered Miss Sayre, “but 
may I put your story in?” 

“Yes, and I hope that will end all 
the publicity,” laughed Auriol as she 
entered the side alley again. 

As she entered the workroom, 
Judith said, “Gee, Auriol, or I sup- 
pose I should say, Miss Kent, now, 
you're a lucky girl. First you make 
a hit at the show, then Mac falls for 
you, and now you’ve been left a for- 
tune. Guess you won’t be bothering 
with a job any more, nor a guy like 
Mac, and I don’t blame you with all 
the money you're getting.” For 
gossip had already credited Auriol 
with a fortune that ran into millions. 

“Well, Judith, it’s nice to feel in- 
dependent again, but you know I'll 
never really believe it’s mine, till I 
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have it in my hands. That’s why 
I’m going to stay with madame.” 

“S’pose you're right. There’s 
often a slip, and, gosh, but it’s hard 
getting a job when you want one.” 
And Judith bit a thread off the spool 
in her hand, while Auriol made up 
her mind that she would surely re- 
member this girl when she got her 
fortune. 

The afternoon sped swiftly away. 
Auriol passed through the hall and 
met Mac. There was a troubled look 
in his brown eyes. He had not for- 
gotten about the phone call, and he 
had just learned the astounding 
news of Auriol’s good fortune from 
madame. He stopped when he saw 
her. “Auriol—Miss Kent——” he 


began. 

But Auriol had put her hand on 
his arm, as she exclaimed, “Not Miss 
Kent—just Auriol.” 

“Well,” continued Mac, and his 
usually gay spirits seemed to have 
deserted him, “I’m afraid you'll 
think I’ve an awful lot of nerve tak- 
ing you out, but I never dreamed 
you were an heiress. If you say so, 
our date’s off to-morrow.” 

“So far as I’m concerned it’s very 
much on,” replied Auriol. “I’ve 
been looking forward to it ever since 
you asked me. I think it would be 
a shame to let me down now.” 

“All right. Tl call for you about 
ten. Is that too early?” 

“No, Tl be waiting for you.” 
Auriol smiled gayly as she left him. 

Convinced now that it was only a 
question of time until she should in- 
herit her uncle’s fortune, Auriol 
suddenly realized that half the fun 
of having a fortune would be in hav- 
ing some one with whom to share 
it. As she sat by the window of her 
room that night and looked across 
the untidy back yard with its strag- 
gly grass and old bottles and broken 
dishes in the corners, instinctively 
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her thoughts turned to Barry. 
Quickly she strove to banish them, 
as she remembered Mac’s downcast 
look when he had discovered about 
her money. But events were mov- 
ing so rapidly with Auriol that she 
could not sit still for any length of 
time, and when the darkness fell she 
was glad to get ready for bed. 


Sunday dawned fair and Auriol, 
dressed in a smart sports suit of 
green angora with a white blouse 
and rough straw hat, trimmed with 
a green-and-white-ribbon cocarde, 
stepped into Mac’s car. As they 
drove up through the hills of West- 
chester, they chatted inconsequen- 
tially about the various things they 
had in common till they reached the 
Green Hen and entered the tea 
room where Mac had arranged for 
their lunch. 

Mac seemed to have lost his air 
of assurance, and while they were 
drinking their coffee Auriol said, 
“What crime have I committed that 
you seem so serious to-day?” Her 
eyes were dancing. 

“Tt’s I who have committed the 


‘crime. I’ve fallen in love with you, 


and”—Mac_ smiled _boyishly—“I 
don’t suppose you care a bit for 
me?” 

Auriol looked down. Then rais- 
ing her eyes, she said, “You know I 
do.” 
Mac stretched his arm across the 
table and covered her hand with his. 
“You do, Auriol? You'll marry me?” 

For a second Auriol’s memory 
taunted her with the thought of 
Barry. Then remembering Barry’s 
utter indifference to her, she smiled, 
and quietly withdrew her hand from 
his clasp. “Let’s go on the lake,” 
she whispered. 

“Then you like the water?” he 
questioned as a waiter hovered 
about them. 
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“I’m crazy about it.” But even 
as she answered came the thought 
of Barry’s promise to take her to 
their favorite trysting place on the 
lake near her old home. Biting her 
lips and stifling the sob that sought 
to rise in her throat, she said, “You'll 
let me row.” 

“Yes, honey,” answered Mac. “If 
you want to, but”—and he slipped 
her arm in his—“are those little 
arms really strong enough to pull 
the oars?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Auriol 
with a note of gay defiance. “Every 
ounce is real muscle and bone.” 

Pulling the boat away from the 
shore, Auriol rowed steadily up- 
stream, determined to get away 
from the crowd of little boats that 
swarmed about the edge of the lake. 
At last they reached a bend in the 
shore, and pulled into a cove. 

As Auriol rested her arms in her 
lap, she said, “I think I owe you an 
apology.” 

“What’s that, little one?” ques- 
tioned Mac lazily as his eyes gloried 
in the gorgeous color of Auriol’s hair. 

“I wanted to tell you, myself, 

about my good luck—at least this 
fortune I’m supposed to be getting. 
It seemed rather horrid that you 
should have heard it first from ma- 
dame when you’ve been so good to 
me.” 
“Nonsense, my dear. I’m only 
too glad for your sake, although”— 
he took Auriol’s hand in his—‘I?’m 
afraid this may come between us.” 

“Come between us? Never! Be- 
sides, I haven’t actually got the for- 
tune, and you never can tell what 
may happen.” 

“Then, Auriol,” said Mac, “you 
mean you really care for me even if 
you’re worth a million or more?” 
Then drawing his hand away he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, my dear, this seems 
too wonderful. Yet somehow I feel 
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one of these days you'll be stepping 
out of my life—yet once I thought 
”” Mac stopped suddenly and 

his brown eyes lost their sparkle. 
“What did you think, Mac?” 
questioned Auriol softly as she 


-slipped her hand again in his. “Tell 


me,” she added huskily, as they left 
the boat and walked into the woods. 

For answer Mac gathered her to 
his heart and kissed her hungrily. 
“Oh, sweetheart, I love you. I’ve 
been dreaming of the day when 
you'd be my bride, since I first held 
you in my arms that day you stum- 
bled on the stairs. You'll marry me, 
darling? Tell me you will.” 

Auriol shivered. After all, was 
half a loaf better than none? 
“Maybe I don’t love you enough. I 
hardly know you yet,” she whis- 
pered as she sought to release her- 
self from his arms. 

“Then you do care a little?” cried 
Mac impulsively as he drew her 
close to his heart again. 

In the haven of his arms, Auriol 
felt secure from the world—almost 
as secure as when her father was 
alive. She did not answer, but laid 
her soft cheek against Mac’s coat. 

“You'll give me the right to care 
for you, princess, even if I’m only a 
pauper?” said Mac whimsically. 

“Maybe,” answered Auriol as she 
raised her blue eyes to his. 

“You'll never regret it, little 
sweetheart, never. I promise I'll 
always be true to you. Oh, Auriol, 
you’ve made me so happy. I feel 
like a king.’ And Mac showered 
his burning kisses on Auriol’s rosy 
lips and pale cheeks. 


The days passed quickly at Ma- 
dame Claire’s for Auriol had proved 
a big drawing card, and many new 
customers were added to madame’s 
list. While the work was tiring, Au- 
riol enjoyed it. It was sheer pleas- 
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ure to her to wear the dainty crea- 
tions that madame designed, for 
every one agreed that madame was 
unusually successful in creating 
styles for the deb, and sub-deb. 

Auriol had never spent a summer 
in New York before, and as the 
weather grew warmer there were 
days when she almost hated to go to 
work, days when it seemed as 
though walking on the sunny pave- 
ments would burn her feet. If it had 
not been for Mac’s devotion in tak- 
ing her for rides in the cool of the 
evening, Auriol sometimes felt she 
would have died. 

One noon, when she felt half dead 
with the heat the door of the salon 
opened. A tall, blond girl entered 
as Auriol went into the lounge. Her 
expression seemed familiar to Au- 
riol, but for the moment she could 
not place her. Then Dolores stuck 
her head outside the velvet curtains. 
“Well, look who’s here. My good- 
ness, if it isn’t Dawn. Where did 
you come from?” she asked as she 
went into the salon. “I suppose 
you’re a big movie star now. When 
are we going to see your first pic- 
ture?” 

“Say, take it from me,” answered 
Dawn dropping languidly into one 
of the chairs, “the movies aren’t 
what they’re cracked up to be. Pm 
through with them and the talkies, 
too. This bunk about fortunes be- 
ing made in Hollywood may be all 
right, but you’ve got to show me.” 

“Don’t you like Hollywood?” 

“Not on your life. After all, 
there’s no place like New York, to 
my way of thinking. Where’s ma- 
dame?” she asked. “And how come 
Auriol’s on the floor?” 

Dolores laughed cynically. “Lots 
of things have happened since you 
gave madame the go-by. Auriol’s 
got your job, and you’d better ask 
Mac about the rest.” 
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“Good grief!” cried Dawn. “What 
do you mean about Mac? And that 
kid? She’s the girl from the work- 
room. Don’t kid me,” laughed 
Dawn. “Well, ’'m going to see ma- 
dame.” 

“Better look out what you say to 
that kid. They say she’s an heiress. 
Of course, after all, it may be the 
bunk, but she has madame and Mac 
and the whole caboodle all worked 
up over some story about an uncle 
leaving her a million. Seems funny 
to me she’d stick around this joint 
if she has.” 

The heavy curtains were drawn 
apart, and Mac stood before them. 

‘Hello there,” cried Dawn, as she 
ambled toward the handsome Irish- 
man. “Aren’t you going to kiss 
me?” she asked as she raised her face 


to his. “Don’t you want to wel- 
come me home?” 

“Welcome you home? What’s 
wrong with Hollywood? Thought 


you'd said good-by to us forever 
when you left.” 

“Oh, I suppose Hollywood’s all 
right for them that like it, but hon- 
est, I’m sick of the whole place.” 
Suddenly as Dawn spoke Mac real- 
ized that doubtless the tone of her 
voice and her lack of education had 
been the stumblingblocks to her 
success. “Well, I want to see ma- 
dame,” and Dawn passed through 
the lounge. 

It was a rather disappointed- 
looking Dawn who strolled away 
from madame’s office a few minutes 
later. The excitable Frenchwoman 
could not so easily get over the fact 
of Dawn’s desertion, nor of how Au- 
riol had saved the day for her. 

As Dolores walked to the door 
with Dawn, and held a whispered 
conversation for a few minutes, Au- 
riol was suddenly apprehensive. She 
could not forget that she had seen 
Dawn deliberately kiss the man to 
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whom she was engaged, nor could 
she understand Mac’s sudden em- 
barrassment on Dawn’s arrival. 

A swift sense of desolation swept 
over her. Would Dawn’s return 
spell the ruin of her happiness? 


CHAPTER VI. 


“IT knew madame wouldn’t lose 
the chance of getting me back again. 
Marguerite’s getting a month’s va- 
cation, so I said I’d help till = 
Dawn stopped abruptly as Auriol 
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stood before her. “Oh, here’s my 
understudy. Pleased to meet you 
again. Madame wants you in her 
office,’ Dawn said insolently as she 
turned to Dolores. 

A week had passed since Dawn 
had made her unexpected appear- 
ance, and as madame had not 
seemed very sympathetic at that 
time, Auriol was amazed to see 
Dawn back again, evidently on her 
old footing. 

“Madame wants to see me?” re- 
peated Auriol fixing the collar of her 
lavender linen frock. 
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Mac stretched his arm across the table and covergd her hand with his. 


“You do care, Auriol? 


“Sure thing,” answered Dawn. 
“Better trot along.” 

Auriol’s dainty feet appeared to 
have lost their lightness as she 
walked along the hall. What had 
Fate in store for her now? But as 
she entered madame’s office, she 
forced a smile to her lips. 


You'll marry me?” he asked. 


“Good morning, my dear,” ex- 
claimed madame. “Dawn’s with us 
again, but I don’t want you to feel 
upset about it. You’ve done beau- 
tifully, only I felt you would be 
leaving us soon, and so”—madame 
shrugged her shoulders—“I decided 
to take her back.” 
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“Oh, but madame, the money 
seems as far away as ever. So many 
complications are turning up I don’t 
know that I'll ever get anything.” 

Madame raised her eyebrows. 
“That’s too bad, but even if you 
don’t get it, you have other plans?” 
She smiled knowingly. “Haven’t I 
heard whispers of marriage?” 

“Yes, but that won’t be for some 
time yet,” Auriol answered, sud- 
denly realizing she was fighting for 
her job. 

“There, don’t think I want to get 
rid of you. I want you to stay as 
long as you can; and now we shall 
all be happy together.” Madame 
rose. “Come to the stock room. I 
want to select some materials.” 

While Auriol worked with ma- 
dame, feeling as though the stars 
had set in their courses against her, 
she would quickly have changed her 
mind had she known that Barry was 
in the salon, demanding to see her. 
But to all his demands Dawn gave a 
haughty refusal. Then, as he an- 
nounced he would call again, Do- 
lores, who had _ been listening, 
stepped forward, “Here’s her home 
address. She'll be there about six 
or seven to-night.” 

“What’s the idea?” questioned 
Dawn savagely as the door closed 
behind Barry, but Dolores, remem- 
bering her interview with the law- 
yer, merely shrugged her shoulders. 

As Auriol returned to the lounge 
she felt that everything would be 
different now that Dawn was back. 
Dolores who had ceased her petty 
persecutions of late, would now have 


an ally. Then Auriol smiled as she. 


looked at her engagement ring—a 
gorgeous diamond with diamond in- 
crusted filigree setting—Mac would 
stand up for her, and at that mo- 
ment she was proud of his love. 
The day passed slowly, and it was 
with lagging feet that Auriol finally 
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reached home. She glanced toward 
the table where the mail was usually 
left. She’d heard from Purdie con- 
firming the lawyer’s story. There 
was no one else to write to her. But 
as she looked casually through the 
lot, her eyes almost popped out of 
her head. A special delivery for her 
—in Barry’s handwriting! Clutch- 
ing it to her heart, she ran upstairs, 
all her weariness forgotten. With 
trembling fingers she tore the enve- 
lope open. 

Auriol kissed the closely written 
sheets passionately. Just to see 
Barry’s handwriting once more. To 
know that his dear hands had held 
the paper. Then Auriol read: 


Oh, my darling, I know you must think 
I’ve deserted you, but please do not pass 
judgment on me till you read this. 


Quickly, Auriol glanced over the 
closely written pages, with their 
strange tale of love and tragedy, of 
his accident, his slow convalescence, 
his incessant search for her and his 
seeing her picture in the wedding 
gown in a Sunday paper. He told 
her, too, how he had been to ma- 
dame’s that very day only to be re- 
fused the chance of seeing her. 

Auriol’s heart was singing. “Oh, 
Barry,” she whispered, “you’re com- 
ing back to me.” She kissed the 
letter again as she glanced at the last 
paragraph. “TI will call for you at 
seven, my darling. With all my 
love, Barry.” 

Auriol looked at her watch. In 
half an hour Barry would be with 
her—Barry, the man she _ loved! 
Then like an icy shower came the 
remembrance of her engagement. 
Suddenly she realized she was bound 
to Mac. Her heart rebelled. How 
could she marry him now? Yet she 
had given him her promise. She 
burst into tears as she dressed hur- 
riedly. There was a sharp knock at 
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the door, and the landlady an- 
nounced Barry’s arrival. 

Quickly powdering her face, Au- 
riol hurried downstairs. The door 
of the living room was opened and 
she could see Barry impatiently pac- 
ing back and forth. He stared at 
her a moment as she came into the 
room, then he crossed the room rap- 
idly and took her in his arms. “Oh, 
my darling. At last I’ve found you.” 
He kissed the soft lips that were up- 
turned to his. “It’s been agony not 
being able to find you, but now Ill 
never let you go again.” He looked 
down at her tenderly. “Auriol, do 
you still love and want me?” 

Auriol grew rigid in his arms. 
“Oh, Barry, Barry,” she whispered, 
and there was heartbreak in her 
voice, “you’ve come back too late.” 

“Too late?” cried Barry. “You’re 
not Is there another man?” 
His arms fell to his side. 

There were tears in Auriol’s eyes 
and her lips trembled. 

Once more Barry drew her to him. 
“Not that, sweetheart. Tell me 
there’s no one else. Tell me you love 
me as I love you.” Barry paused as 
he gazed into her blue eyes. 

“Such a lot of things have hap- 
pened, and—Mac has been awfully 
good to me,” murmured Auriol, her 
face pale. 

“Honey, forgive me,” said Barry 
as he held her more tightly. “You’ve 
been working all day and you're 
dead tired. Get your hat and let’s 
have dinner. Then we can talk.” 

In the quiet restaurant where 
they ate, all the tragic happenings 
that had shattered their romance 
were discussed. Auriol’s heart beat 
happily. Once more she was with 
Barry, and while they talked, the 
very existence of her fiancé was for- 
gotten. 

As they walked slowly back to the 
house where Auriol roomed, Barry 
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said, “Tell Mac, dearest, you cannot 
marry him. Surely he will under- 
stand. You know you don’t really 
love him.” 

But as Auriol choked back the 
bitter sobs. that rese in her throat, 
she whispered, “I can’t, Barry,” and 
ran swiftly up the steps. 

Once inside her room she cried 
bitterly. Why had she not kept 
faith with Barry in spite of every- 
thing? Why had she let her doubts 
rise against him? Yet even as she 
had promised to marry Mac she 
knew she could never love him as 
she had loved Barry. And now that 
she knew she loved Barry more than 
ever, she must banish his love from 
her heart. 

The next morning when Auriol ar- 
rived at the shop, madame had her 
slip on some of her new creations 
which Miss Jacinth had just fin- 
ished. “Take this tennis dress to the 
salon,” she said, after she had ap- 
proved it, “and tell Mac to put it on 
a form. Ill decide about the others 
later.” 

Picking it up, Auriol walked to- 
ward the salon, but as she passed 
through the lounge, the murmur of 
voices reached her ears. She stopped 
suddenly. 

“T don’t think you’re much of a 
man forgetting me so soon.” Dawn 
was speaking. “And, after all your 
promises, too. Gee, Mac, have a 
heart.” 

“That’s no way to talk to an en- 
gaged man,” answered Mac. 

“Engaged! Then you’re really en- 
gaged to that girl? And what about 
that ring you gave me? Doesn’t it 
mean anything? And all the dinners 
we had together, and you swearing 
you'd never care for another girl, 
and—well, Mr. McGuire, maybe I’ll 
have something to say to this. 
You’re a fast worker, all right.” 
Dawn’s voice was biting. 
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“Go on, Dawn,” replied Mac. 
“You know there was never any- 
thing between us.” 

“That’s what you say, but oh, 
boy, I haven’t forgotten.” 

“Well, look here, quit this non- 
sense, I'll meet you to-night at 
Jerry’s.” 

“That’s my own sweet boy,’ 
swered Dawn. 

Auriol’s heart was beating madly. 
So Mac had been interested in 
Dawn. Hesitating as to what she 
should do, she stooped down to pick 
up the belt of the dress which had 
fallen to the floor, when Mac, com- 
ing out of the salon, stood before 
her. A quizzical look flashed into 
his brown eyes when he saw Auriol 
coming toward him. 

Handing him the sports dress, 
Auriol smiled and said, “You’re the 
very person I want to see. Madame 
wants this put on a dummy.” 

Mac smiled to himself. Then 
Auriol had not heard what Dawn 
had been saying. As Auriol turned 
to leave him he slipped an arm 
around her slender waist, and whis- 
pered, “How about a ride to-night?” 

“Not to-night,” answered Auriol. 
And Mac, unlike his usually impetu- 
ous self, did not insist. 

“Remember our party to-morrow. 
T'll call for you about eight.” Nod- 
ding her head, Auriol left him. 

When noon came Auriol felt too 
tired to go out to lunch so, sending 
for a sandwich, she set down beside 
Judith to eat it. 

“Getting married soon?” asked 
Judith who was always interested in 
the romances of the girls who 
worked with her. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Marriage is 
so serious. Sometimes I wonder if 
” Auriol hesitated. 

“You like Mac, though, don’t 
you?” continued Judith, remember- 
ing how Auriol’s eyes had sparkled 


? an- 
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when Mac used to talk to her in the 
workroom. 

“Yes.” 

“You don’t sound as though you 
were madly in love with him. Well, 
I shouldn’t be butting in, but I don’t 
think Mac’s good enough for you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Au- 
riol, looking at the ring on her finger. 

“Oh, Mac likes you, and you're a 
good looker. You dress well, but I 
don’t know if I should say it.” Ju- 
dith stopped and looked at Auriol. 

“There’s some one else?” ques- 
tioned Auriol. 

Judith shrugged her shoulders. 
“He used to be kind of interested in 
Dawn, but I guess she ditched him 
—thought she’d catch something 
better when she went to Hollywood, 
but now it looks as though she’d be 
glad to take any one for a meal 
ticket.” 

“So that’s how the land lies,” said 
Auriol quietly. 

“Oh, I really don’t believe there’s 
anything to it. Maybe you won’t 
thank me for telling you, only I bet 
if you weren’t going to inherit a for- 
tune, Mac mightn’t be so devoted. 
There, I’ve said it, Auriol. I hope 
you're not mad at me.” 

“T’m glad you’ve told me,” an- 
swered Auriol quickly as Dolores 
called her to the showroom. 

Dressing the next evening for the 
party to which she and Mac had 
been invited, Auriol wished that he 
would call up and declare their en- 
gagement at an end. Yet when he 
arrived, and helped her pin an ex- 
quisite spray of orchids on her eve- 
ning gown, she realized there was 
something very fascinating about 
him. Had Barry never returned she 
might have grown quite fond of him. 
Surely Judith had misjudged him. 
He could not be so thoughtful for 
her if it were only her money he 
wanted. 
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“Darling, are you ready to marry me?” Barry asked, looking into the 
lovely eyes of the girl in his arms. 


The evening wore on, and as the 
champagne flowed, Mac became 
more amorous. After supper he 
whispered, “Say, now that we’re in 
Connecticut, let’s get married.” 

“Oh, but, Mac, I want a big wed- 
ding.” And Auriol suddenly real- 
ized that this was a Mac she had 
never known before. 


“But it7ll be all right. You don’t 
have to worry about what folks will 
say. With your money you can af- 
ford to be independent.” 

Auriol suddenly stiffened as she 
answered, “I’d rather not.” 

“Come on and dance then. We'll 
decide about that later.” 

After another hour of drinking 
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and dancing they started to drive 
home, but again Mac begged her to 
marry him. Suddenly Auriol felt 


afraid, and to avoid a quarrel mur-- 


mured, “All right.” But even as she 
agreed a brilliant idea flashed into 
her mind. She thought of Barry and 
her heart was singing. 

When they neared the little town 
where Mac had planned to rouse the 
magistrate, Auriol whispered, “Mac, 
there’s one thing I want to tell you 
before we get married.” 

Mac laughed boisterously. “You'll 
have to be mighty quick, for we'll be 
there in a few minutes. Anyway you 
can keep it till after we’re married.” 

“No, I think it’s only fair you 
should know before.” 

“Know what?” questioned Mac 
jovially. “I’m sure you’ve no dark 
secrets in your life.” 

The color rose in Auriol’s pale 
cheeks. Mac had stopped the car 
and was holding out his hands to 
help her alight. 

“Please listen, Mac. 

ou.” 

“All right, honey. But hurry up.” 

“My fortune was only a pipe 
dream after all, and I’m a poor 
working girl again. Do you still 
want to marry me? 

“You’re kidding me,” laughed 
Mac good-naturedly. “Come along.” 

“No, Mac. I’m serious. I’ve 
nothing but my job and even that 
seems shaky.” 

Mac sobered suddenly. “I can’t 
believe it. Of course it makes no 
difference to me, only if you feel you 
don’t want a poor man now, maybe 
we should wait a while.” 

“Then you don’t want to marry 
me?” interrupted Auriol as _ she 
pulled off her ring and handed it to 
him. 

“I don’t want that,” he answered 
hoarsely as he pushed it from him. 
“Put it on your finger again.” 


I must tell 
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“No, Mac,” she answered as she 
thrust it into his hand. In spite of 
his protests, she knew he did not 
love her. “We’ve made a mistake. 
Come, take me home.” And draw- 
ing her evening wrap more closely 
about her, she looked straight ahead 
as Mac started the car. 

The next morning Auriol was 
awakened by a sharp knock at her 
door as the landlady called, “A tele- 
gram for you, Miss Kent.” 

Jumping out of bed, Auriol opened 
her door. There was a startled look 
in her eyes, but as she read the mes- 
sage, her fears vanished and with a 
smile on her lips, she said, “There’s 
no answer.” 

Auriol closed the door, and read 
the message again: 


Calling to take you to breakfast Satur- 
day morning. Barry. 


As Auriol hurried downstairs a 
few minutes later, she met the land- 
lady just coming up. “Another tele- 
gram for you, Miss Kent.” 

Hurriedly Auriol opened the enve- 
lope, and pulled out the sheet of 
yellow paper, while she quickly read 
the message: 


Can you meet me Saturday morning at 
eight thirty in Grand Central. Purpm. 


“Oh, dear,” whispered Auriol to 
herself as she looked at her watch. 
“What’s happened to Purdie, I won- 
der?” 

The doorbell rang and Auriol an- 
swered it. A moment later she was 
in Barry’s arms. “Darling, I 
couldn’t wait till Sunday,” he whis- 
pered as he kissed her smiling lips. 
“Are you ready to marry me?” he 
asked, looking into the lovely eyes 
of the girl in his arms. 

“Yes,” replied Auriol. “I couldn’t 
marry Mac, and, oh, Barry, I'll tell 
you everything later-—look at that.” 
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She thrust Purdie’s telegram into his 
hand. 

“What does this mean?” 

“T don’t know, but we’ll have to 
huey or we'll be too late to meet 

er. 

As the taxi started for the station, 
Barry said, “Let’s get married this 
morning. Then we can leave for 
the West to-night. Of course, dear- 
est, I haven’t very much to offer 
you, and camp life is rather rough. 
One of these days I may get another 
chance to go to South America, but, 
honey, I hope you won’t find it too 
lonely in the mountains.” 

“Too lonely, Barry?” Auriol 
caught Barry’s tanned hand in hers. 
“If you're there, that’s all I want.” 

“Darling,” murmured Barry, as he 
grasped her hand more firmly. 

“Well, here we are,” said Auriol 
as the taxi stopped. “I believe Ill 
just have time to phone madame be- 
fore the train comes. For Barry had 
insisted that she leave madame’s 
immediately. 

The train was late, but when the 
gates opened Auriol said, “Maybe 
I'd better meet Purdie alone. It 
might be too big a shock if she 
should see you with me. Go and 
get a table for us in the restaurant 
and I'll bring Purdie there.” 

“All right, dear heart,” answered 
Barry as he disappeared in the 
crowd. 

A moment later the old woman 


appeared, and caught Auriol in her 


arms. “What a hot day,” she ex- 
claimed. “No wonder your're all 
tired out, but you'll soon be all right, 
for I’m taking you back with me to- 
night.” 
Purdie, what do you 
“Well, I just decided that this 
was no weather for you to be in New 
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York, and I knew you’d never come 
if I just wrote, so here I am ready 
to take you back with me. You said 
you were engaged. I suppose you'll 
be getting married in the fall, and 
then, what about this fortune? Oh, 
I’ve lots of questions to ask,” said 
the old woman, as Auriol piloted her 
toward the restaurant. 

‘“My engagement’s broken.” Au- 
riol was smiling. 

“You look pretty happy about it. 
I suppose you'll be telling me next 
your fortune’s all a fake. Well, see- 
ing who left it to you, I wouldn’t be 
surprised. I’ve just felt I shouldn’t 
have left you alone all this time.” 

“Oh, but Purdie, you’ve been far 
too kind to me already. It’s darling 
of you to want me to go back with 
you to Lake George, but, Purdie, can 
you stand a fearful shock? The 
most wonderful thing has happened 
—Barry’s come back, and we're go- 
ing to be married to-day.” 

“Land’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Purdie. “What’s this you’re saying?” 

But at that moment they reached 
the restaurant and found Barry 
waiting for them. He escorted them 
to the table he had reserved and or- 
dered breakfast for three. 

“Tt certainly seems good to see 
you, Mr. Barry. And I’m glad that 
Miss Auriol is going to have some 
one to look after her.” 

Barry smiled fondly at Auriol. - 
“Yes, she is going to have some one 
look after her now. And I promise 
you that she'll never have an un- 
happy moment if I can help it.” 

Then breakfast arrived and in be- 
tween eating they discussed plans 
for the future. In half an hour they 
set out for city hall where Auriol and 
Barry were going to be married, and 
from where they planned to set out 
on their voyage of life together. 


THE END. 





Anne Proves Her Choice 
By Helen Hibbard Dau 


ADDLING around near shore 
in her red canoe, Anne Crowell 
suddenly discovered the speed 

boat that was running back and 
forth a mile or so out. Abruptly she 
lifted the dripping paddle from the 
water, laid it heedlessly across the 
blue linen skirt that covered her 
knees, and stared out across the wide 
blue bay with a sudden intense in- 
terest. 

The boat rushed through the 
water, leaving a wake of glistening 
foam behind it and lifting on either 
side of the bow a curved silver wing 
of water that broke along the edge 
into a feathery spray and caught the 
sunlight in an iridescent sparkle. It 
would go in one direction just so far, 
slacken speed, slide around, and turn 
back again. 


Tt was Marcia Bayly’s boat all 
right, Anne assured herself in a fever 
of excitement. No one else in the 
shore colony owned a custom-built 
mahogany speed boat with an en- 
gine in it that did fifty-five. And 
it could mean just one thing—that 
Terry Northcourt was at the wheel! 

Of that she could be reasonably 
certain. Marcia never ran the boat 
herself, having little interest in it 
beyond a pride in possessing the 
neatest craft of its kind in the vicin- 
ity. The only member of the Bayly 
household who did run it was the 
chauffeur, who, Anne happened to 
know, had driven Mrs. Bayly to 
New York for a few days. And the 
Harbor Herald had said that Ter- 
hune Northcourt, the famous avia- 
tor, was visiting at the Bayly home. 
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It hadn’t mentioned any other 
guests, and however remiss the Her- 
ald might be in reporting interna- 
tional, Federal, or State affairs it 
could be relied upon usually for local 
social news. 

The more certain Anne became on 
reviewing these facts, the more ex- 
cited she grew. Then suddenly an- 
other certainty plunged her into 
gloom. Marcia must mean to marry 
Terry. Why else would she have 
the popular aviator at the house 
with just her father and herself and 
no other guests? Of course that was 
it! Marcia meant to climax her 
celebrity-hunting career by marry- 
ing the most popular celebrity of 
them all—Terry Northcourt. 

It was a devastating idea to Anne, 
who ever since she had known of 
Terry’s approaching visit had been 
all wrought up with dreams that 
concerned herself and the aviator. 
They were dreams in which the avia- 
tor’s dark eyes kindled with love for 
her, not Marcia. 

She drew a sigh of deep despair. 
There wasn’t any use for a girl with 
a head of tousled black curls, a 
turned-up nose with four much-de- 
spised freckles on its tip, and a pair 
of wide blue eyes that could just as 
well have belonged to a child trying 
to compete with that cool, self-as- 
sured, blondness of Marcia’s. She 
might as well make up her mind to 
marry a nice, dependable boy like 
Tim Taylor, who would succeed his 
father at the head of an enormous 
wholesale grocery, and who had 
about as much imagination as con- 
stant contact with groceries would 
allow, and let it go at that. The 
interesting men in the world be- 
longed to girls like Marcia. 

Anne had just about made up her 
mind to admit defeat and go in to 
lunch—it was almost two and 
Manda had promised biscuits and 
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honey—when she realized that Terry 
must be out there alone. At least 
she could see no dark spot that 
would be a person on the seat be- 
side him. She could paddle out and 
look at him—that would be some- 
thing. And perhaps since he was 
alone, he would wave to her or call 
good morning—that would be some- 
thing to remember during all those 
dull days when she was married to 
Tim! 

Farther out the wind had whipped 
the bay full of little choppy waves, 
but Anne decided that if she took 
them head on it wouldn’t be dan- 
gerous. She headed the canoe out 
toward the path of the speed boat. 

She got out safely enough, having 
skill in handling a canoe, but the 
boat was going away from her. She 
had to wait, bobbing up and down 
on the waves and paddling from one 
side to the other to keep the canoe 
head on, so that it slid around and 
came back again. She watched with 
eager eyes and quickened heartbeat. 

As the boat came nearer its driver 
slackened speed so as not to kick 
up too much of a sea for the canoe. 
Gradually Anne could make out the 
man behind the wheel of Marcia’s 
boat, and as she did so her jaw 
dropped with astonishment. It 
wasn’t Terry Northcourt at all but 
a redhead, and never in her life had 
she seen so many freckles on one 
nose. She suffered a pang of acute 
disappointment and grew a little 
angry when she thought of the bis- 
cuits she had missed just for a 
glimpse of a man who might easily 
be another Tim Taylor. 

The man in the speed boat was 
staring too and frowning hard with 
disapproval as his boat swished past. 
Then without going the length of 
the course he had been keeping, he 
brought the boat around and came 
back. 
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Leaning far over the side he 
called: “You ought not to be out so 
far in that canoe.” 

Freckled, red-haired, and bossy! 
It was more than Anne’s disappoint- 
ment and hunger could bear. 

“Redheads are supposed to be 
awfully smart, aren’t they?” she re- 
torted indignantly, and then was 
sorry. It sounded so childish. 

Quite unfazed, the man grinned 
back. “Smart enough to know that 
it’s too rough out here for that 
canoe.” 

The speed boat was slipping away 
again, but Anne meant to have the 
last word if she died for it. Ignor- 
ing her perilous position in the 
waves, she leaned forward and 
shouted: 

“Well, I want you to know is 
But the rest of the words were lit- 
erally drowned. In her unguarded 
moment the waves had swung the 
canoe around and slapped it broad- 
side. Before Anne could get her 
paddle into motion or could realize 
what was happening, she was flap- 
ping around in icy water and swal- 
lowing great gulps of it along with 
her words. 

When she came up sputtering the 
first thing she saw was the speed 
boat, bobbing around a few feet 
away. 

“Swim over here,” the redhead 
ordered, and Anne did. 

With the man’s efficient help, she 
managed to lift herself out of the 
water and scramble over the side of 
the boat. - 

Hungry and wet and shivering, 
she was a very much subdued young 
lady. Meekly she. allowed him to 
wrap a sweater around her shoul- 
ders, and sat in silence while he ma- 
nipulated to rescue her paddle, hook 
up the anchor rope of the upturned 
canoe, and fasten it to the speed 
boat for towing. 





‘and with those heavy shoes on 
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When he took his place on the 
red leather cushions beside her he 
paused to scrutinize her with clear 
gray eyes that managed to hold a 
twinkle in spite of their seriousness. 

“Just what were you trying to 
do?” he asked, looking. at her sor- 
rowful, dripping face. “You might 
have drowned if I hadn’t been here. 
It’s a good mile or more to shore, 


” 





How nice it would have been, 
Anne thought, to be rescued from 
drowning by Terry Northcourt. But 
this rescuer was different. He was 
just an ordinary man. 

“I wouldn’t have been here at all 
if you hadn’t,” she retorted. “And 
I wouldn’t have been upset if you 
had minded your own business!” 

“TI fail to make connections,” he 
said. 

With a steady pur of the motor 
the boat began to move forward, 
slowly because of the canoe behind. 

“I wanted to see who was in the 
boat,” she explained. 

“And do you always rush off so 
recklessly on as little provocation?” 

“It wasn’t a little provocation. It 
was Terry Northcourt. I thought 
he was in the boat.” 

“Oh, are you a friend of his?” 

“Hardly. I just wanted to see 
him.” 

“Why?” 

She gazed up at him in amaze- 
ment. “Why?” she echoed incredu- 
lously. “Why would any one want 
to see Terry Northcourt? Because 
he’s—he’s—he’s—well, he’s Terry 
Northcourt, that’s all.” : 

“Oh, I see. You think you’re in 
love with him.” 

“Who wouldn’t be?” she de- 
manded, her voice suddenly gentle. 

He looked intently into her small 
face which wore an expression of 
rapt, eager wistfulness. Then he 
looked away again and sighed. 
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“Just what do you find so attrac- 
tive about him?” 

“Everything. He’s been every 
place and seen everything.” 

“I see. You like him because he’s 
worldly?” 

“It gives him atmosphere.” 

“But you’re on the wrong track. 
You don’t fall in love with a man 
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for his atmosphere. You fall in 
love with him for his own self, what 
he has inside him.” 

“But atmosphere is created by 
what a man has inside him,” Anne 
persisted. “For instance if he’s in- 
terested in groceries he has an un- 
imaginative, practical, uninteresting 
atmosphere.” 


“Ever since I pulled you out of the water I’ve had an irresistible desire 
to kiss the tip of that funny little nose of yours.” 
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“That’s nonsense. I’ve known a 
grocer to have the soul of an angel, 
and some of these dashing heroes 
——” he broke off. 

Anne frowned. Was he trying to 
belittle Terry? The idea filled her 
with an angry desire to punish him. 

“That’s nonsense, too. What a 
man does, he is. Now anybody 
would know that you’d never been 
any place but—but maybe on a trip 
to Niagara Falls.” 

He turned to her suddenly and 
grinned. “You may not mean it 
that way, but that’s one of the nicest 
things I’ve ever had said to me. I 
think it’s terrible to go around look- 
ing important.” : 

They were getting near shore and 
Anne saw with secret excitement— 
for it might mean a glimpse of Terry 
—that he was taking her in to the 
Bayly dock. It softened her a little 
toward him. She even conceded to 
herself that he had an engaging 
smile. She noticed, too, that it was 
a little wistful, and suddenly it oc- 
curred to her that he might feel to- 
ward Terry the way she did toward 
Marcia. 

“You want to marry Marcia!” she 
exclaimed. 

He laughed disparagingly. “In a 
dim moment this morning I thought 
that I might grow to want to, but 
in the last—well, say ten minutes 
I’ve learned differently.” 

He looked into her wide blue eyes 
with a significance that made her 
furious and completely effaced any 
sympathy she might have felt for 
him a moment before. 

She said angrily, deliberately try- 
ing to hurt him: “It must have been 
a dim moment if you thought a girl 
like Marcia would marry a redhead 
with freckles when there are men 
like Terry Northcourt in the world!” 

He appeared immensely amused 
at that. His gray eyes peered with 
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good-natured mocking at the four 
freckles on her nose. 

“We have something in common,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, you’re horrid!” 

He frowned at that. “It’s too bad 
you think so, because I’ve just de- 
cided that you’re the girl I want to 
marry.” 

Anne gasped. The impudence of 
the man! 

“It’s sudden, of course,” he went 
on calmly, “but I’ve had to learn to 
make quick judgments that are as 
dependable as _ long-thought-out 
ones. That’s why I can be sure 
about a thing like this so quickly. 
You're just the girl for me.” 

“Oh! The idea! I think you're 
—oh!” she sputtered in wrathful in- 
dignation. 

He ignored her outburst. “Yes, 
you're just the girl for me,” he went 
on casually. “And you’d fit into 
my life perfectly. You're fearless, 
although you'll have to learn cau- 
tion. And your dress is a wreck, 
your hair mussed and soaked, and 
the powder washed off your nose, 
and still you manage to look nice 
and pretty—I like that. And I have 
an idea”—here he inserted a good- 
humored grin—“that you're honest 
and frank. Then you need some 
one to take care of you—I’d be 
splendid for that. And ever since I 
pulled you out of the water I’ve had 
an irresistible cesire to kiss the tip 
of that funny little nose of yours. 
Yes, without a doubt it would be-a 
perfect match. Besides,” he fin- 
ished teasingly, “a man has some 
claims on a girl he’s rescued from 
drowning.” 

“T may look like a child,’ Anne 
stormed, finding her voice at last, 
“but I’m almost twenty-two. And 
I want you to know that if there’s 
anything I loathe it’s being taken 
care of! I don’t care whether you 
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think I’m pretty or honest or any 
other old thing. You’d bore me to 


extinction. I never want to see 
you again!” 

“You’ve got spirit, too,’ he 
chuckled. “TI like that.” 


He guided the boat up to the 
dock, and Marcia and Terry, com- 
ing down the lawn, hailed them. 
Anne forgot all about the man be- 
side her. 

Terry Northcourt was dark and 
handsome, with a small mustache, 
the manner of a medieval gallant, 
and a boldness in his dark eyes. 
There was an element of the theatri- 
cal about him, but underneath, you 
sensed a deep honesty and kindli- 
ness. His exploits in the air were 
cold and daring. There were better 
pilots in the country but none so 
sensational. 

A shudder of excitement passed 
through Anne as she saw him com- 
ing toward her. But when she saw 
Marcia, cool, blond, and lovely in 
white silk, and thought about her 
own damp curls plastered tight 
against her head and her blue linen 
dress, now a sodden wreck, her heart 
sank. What a way to meet Terry! 

Marcia appeared a little surprised 
at the sight of Anne, but called 
pleasantly: “Why, Anne Crowell! 
So you’re the one who had Sid out 
playing hero! We saw from the ter- 
race. Lunch is waiting.” 

Sid grinned amiably. “Guess 
you'd better ask Miss Crowell, too. 
I imagine she’s missed her own 
lunch. And have you anything dry 
for her to slip into?” 

Anne was going to protest—she 
wasn’t going to have an impudent 
redhead boss her around—when she 
thought of what a thrill it would be 
to lunch with Terry. Her anger 
faded abruptly. 

“If you only would, Marcia,” she 
said sweetly. 
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It was Terry who extended the 
invitation in his easy, informal way. 
“Come along, you little drowned 
mouse.” He reached a hand to help 
her up on the dock. She took it, 
looking up at him and feeling a little 
giddy with joy. 

He walked up to the house with 
her, while Marcia walked with Sid. 
Anne wasn’t quite sure just what 


_ tactics Marcia was using in thus sur- 


rendering her celebrity, but she was 
glad anyway. She wished the lawn 
were a thousand miles long so she 
could walk it with Terry North- 
court. 

The four of them lunched on the 
terrace overlooking the great blue 
bay. Anne, neat and dry in a yel- 
low silk sports dress of Marcia’s, her 
eyes quite dazzled by the sight of 
Terry across the table, failed to no- 
tice Sid’s quiet gray eyes as they 
rested almost exclusively on her 
small, glowing face, or to see Mar- 
cia’s occasional scowl at the sight of 
this attention. 

She did, however, manage to 
gather a few desired bits of informa- 
tion. They were glad that she had 
happened along. They needed an- 
other girl since Sid had come—he 
had dropped in the night before 
without warning. He and Terry 
were both staying for three or four 
days. 

Because they urged her she spent 
the whole afternoon with them, loll- 
ing in the big terrace chairs, chat- 
ting and laughing, or playing around 
the miniature golf course. The 
minutes of that glorious afternoon 
ticked away all too quickly, but 
when it came time for her to go they 
begged her to join them for the 
dinner dance at the club that night. 
Because Terry seemed particularly 
anxious—and for other reasons— 
she accepted. 

As she bathed and dressed Anne « 
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went over all the interesting things 
that had happened to her that day, 
even Sid’s rather abrupt proposal. 
She could look at that, now that 
Terry had been so perfectly sweet 
to her, with a tingle of pleasure. It 
was nice to have a man like you 
right off that way, very flattering 
indeed. And Sid was really nice. 


He had a nice smile and she did like’ 


the reverent way he had of looking 
at her—as though she were some- 
thing awfully precious. But of 
course he didn’t count much when 
she had Terry to think about. 

Terry was so tall—well, so was 
Sid when she thought about it, tall 
and broad and good-looking in spite 
of the freckles. There she was 
thinking about him again! She 
laughed at herself. She supposed it 
was because Terry was so exciting. 
There wasn’t any one thing that she 
could point out definitely about him 
the way she could about Sid. She 
could think how honest Sid’s eyes 
were, or how strong he had been 
when he pulled her out of the water, 
but when she thought about Terry’s 
eyes, she remembered how thrilling 
he had been, and everything else 
was confused in that. 

When she had finished dressing 
Anne paused before the mirror. Her 
reflection came back to her all soft 
and fluffy and dreamy-eyed in a 
long, floating dress of blue chiffon 
that matched her eyes. She flashed 
a radiant smile at herself before she 
hurried downstairs. 

The crowd at the club that night 
was very gay, partly because Terry 
was there, and partly because the 
season was only two weeks old and 
every one was just beginning to get 
into the swing of things. 

Marcia’s party sat at a small table 
for four in a partially secluded nook 
away from the dance floor where 
Terry wouldn’t be stared at too 
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much. He was being terribly nice 
to Anne, very friendly and cheerful. 
And Anne was thrilled to be there 
with him, dancing around the 
crowded, colorful floor to the quick 
rhythm of the jazz orchestra, his 
arm around her, everybody craning 
for a glimpse of him. 

Marcia had taken undeniable pos- 
session of Sid. Anne was oddly dis- . 
turbed by the way she took him off 
and left her alone at the table with 
Terry. Not that she objected to 
being alone with him, but she won- 
dered if Marcia was trying to make 
him jealous. She couldn’t help but - 
see that Terry was a little jealous 
by the worried way his eyes fol- 
lowed Marcia whenever she led Sid 
away, laughing up into his rather 
unresponsibe but polite gray eyes. 

Once Sid, looking wretchedly anx- 
ious, begged a dance from Anne. 
But by the time the music had 
started the waiter had served the 
main course of the dinner, and Mar- 
cia insisted that they eat it while 
it was hot. Before the music started 
again she had maneuvered to have 
Sid take her upstairs on the balcony 
for a breath of air and a view of the 
bay under moonlight. 

“Perhaps you'd like a glimpse of 
the moon, too?” Terry asked when 
he and Anne were alone. 

Anne would love it, so they 
stepped out of the French windows 
that opened out onto a flagstone 
terrace, and wandered down the 
sloping lawn. They stopped by the 
sea wall, a sweeping view of the 
bay shimmering under moonlight 
stretched before them. The moon 
hung in the sky above the water 
surrounded by a thousand winking 
stars. The night air blew softly 
against them, and at their feet 
sounded the gentle lapping of the 
water as it fell upon the sand. 

Anne’s cheeks were warm, her 
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head up, her eyes shining. She and 
Terry in the moonlight alone! Now 
she knew what heaven would be 
like! 

She stole a glance up at him. He 
was staring hard out at the bay, 
only not seeing it really. And he 
wasn’t thinking about her at all, but 
about Marcia. Anne knew. It 
made her feel-a little sad, and de- 
prived the night of some of its glory. 
But after a moment, when she had 
reconciled herself to the idea that 
Terry would never really be inter- 
ested in her as she wanted him to 
be, she strove to console him. 

“I—I can’t see why Marcia’s so 
attentive to Sid,” she ventured. 

He looked down at her with a 
trace of amusement on his face. 

“Can’t you? Marcia’s a celebrity 
hunter, you know.” 

“T know, Terry, but with—with 
you here, how can she want any one 
else?” 

“Nonsense, Anne! 


Don’t try to 
flatter me. 


I know Sid’s worth six 
of me.” 


“Six of you! Oh, Terry!” Her 
voice was a gentle reproof. “You're 
worth a dozen men like Sid. Why, 
he’s only 

“Rot! Sid’s got it all over me and 
don’t think I don’t know it. What 
he does amounts to something in the 
world. I’m just a flash in the pan. 
And since you brought up the sub- 
ject—why do you let Marcia get 
away with him, Anne? Anybody 
can see that he’ s simply gone on 
you. But you’ve got to hang on to 
him if you want him. Marcia knows 
her business.” 

Anne drew back, startled. “I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“T mean Sid, of course. Now don’t 
pretend. Any one with half an eye 
could see that you’re just made for 
each other. Marcia’s not serious 
enough for Sid. Sid believes in 
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things. He has a steady hold on 
things that count. Marcia*tikes to 
flutter around and win the applause 
and attention of a crowd. ‘That’s 
why she’s always showing off her 
celebrities. I know how harmless 
she is. We get along famously to- 
gether. She was just going to ac- 
cept me when he turned up. And 
she’d never go to Africa or the ends 
of the earth with him. It would 
mean that he’d have to give up his 
wife or his life’s work. It’s the sort 
of thing that would ruin his life, and 
Sidwell Millan means too much to 
the world—or will some day—for 
that.” 

“Sidwell Millan!” 
blankly. . 

“Doesn’t that mean anything to 
you? He’s the young medical stu- 
dent who was chosen to join Colonel 
Appleton’s expedition in South 
Africa to study tropical diseases.” 

“Oh! Not the one who made that 
thrilling rescue of Colonel Appleton 
from the natives?” 

“The same,” responded Terry 
calmly. “Probably to a _ million 
people who have heard of me only 
a thousand have heard of him. But 
he’s going after something real. 
What he braves he braves for a 
cause—and I’m brave only to feed 
a little excitement to my tired 
senses. I’m at my peak now. In a 
few years only a few scattered news- 
paper reporters will remember me 
while Sid will be slowly climbing to 
the top to stay.” 

“Oh, how awful!” One of Anne’s 
hands moved up to her throat. 

Terry looked down at her sud- 
denly stricken face. 

“What’s the matter?” he 
manded concernedly. 

“Oh, Terry!” she moaned. “What 
have I done? He asked me to marry 
him—the very first fifteen minutes 
he knew me. I thought he was 


Anne echoed 
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He caught her in his arms and held her ciose. 
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The next instant his lips 


met hers and clung for a long rapturous moment. 


some one—oh, terribly uninterest- 
ing—like Tim Taylor in groceries. 
And—and I said terrible things to 
him. Isn’t it awful? It was on ac- 
count of you, too, Terry.” 

“Me!” 

She nodded. “I thought you were 
in the boat this morning. That’s 
why I went out. When I found him 
instead I was mad clean through. 
He said I was the girl he wanted to 
marry and I told him—oh, Terry! 


This morning I was so thrilled about 
you, but all evening when I was 
dressing I kept seeing his red head 
instead of your dark one. Then I 
knew it was really Sid I was falling 
in love with in spite of freckles or 
any old thing. But I wouldn’t ad- 
mit it even to myself. I made my- 
self think about you. I made my- 
self believe it was you that I cared 
for, and now. Do you suppose 
he’s changed his mind?” 





Anne Proves Her Choice 


He looked at her closely. “I 
don’t,” he said firmly. 

“I—I_ think you're splendid, 
Terry,” she said tremulously, and 
then swung around and fled back up 
the lawn to the clubhouse. 

She passed Marcia on her way up 
to the dressing room. 

“Where’s Sid?” she 
quickly. 
- Marcia hesitated, eying her coldly, 
and then said with a shrug: “TI left 
him on the balcony.” 

Without another word Anne 
whirled around and raced up the 
stairs to the balcony at its head. 
She came to an abrupt halt in the 
doorway, her heart pounding wildly. 
There was Sid, a still and passive 
silhouette against the Fooulit bay 
beyond. For just a moment she 
stood there to realize more fully the 
sweetness of the tender, glowing 
feeling she had just discovered for 
him. Then she stepped out. 

She began apologetically, for sud- 
denly there was something about 
the straight and rigid way he stood 
that frightened her. 

“Sid, Terry just told me about 
you. Why—why didn’t you tell me 
yourself? I mean I wouldn’t have 
talked to you so impudently—about 
being bored and never wanting to 
see you again and—oh, Sid, I do 
love you.” 

But Sid’s expression was stern and 
cold as he stared down into her 
small face with its solemn remorse. 

“And now,” he said chillingly, 
“that you have discovered that 
Terry is faithful to Marcia and that 
I might have a little fame, too, you 
will condescend to marry me, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Oh, it’s not that at all, Sid. You 
make it sound awful.” 

“That’s the way it seems to me.” 

“Oh, Sid!” she gasped helplessly. 
“You don’t mean that you won't 


demanded 
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forgive me—that you—you don’t 
love me, after all?” 

She stepped toward him appeal- 
ingly, but he clasped his hands be- 
hind his back and refused to be 
moved by her words. 

“T mean that I don’t care any- 
thing about the sort of love you're 
offering me,” he said with finality. 
“Love that is for whatever little 
fame I may win and not for me— 
not for myself!” 

“Tt isn’t that, Sid. I loved you all 
the time, but I didn’t know it. 
Don’t you understand?” she pleaded 
miserably, a catch in her voice and 
quick tears rising in her eyes. 

He interrupted sharply. “Philip 
Mooney, the famous war corre- 
spondent and novelist, is coming to- 
morrow. I think perhaps he beats 
both Terry and myself. He’s a little 
older—but I suppose that will make 
it more interesting.” 

She stood motionless for a mo- 
ment, staring up at him, her cheeks 
flaming. 

“Oh, thank you,” she snapped at 
last. “That will be a thrill.” She 
turned abruptly away from him and 
stumbled toward the door, praying 
that he hadn’t heard the smothered 
sob his words had stung from her. 


Philip Mooney arrived the next 
day, and Anne Crowell swooped 
down upon him with all the gay 
abandon of her happy nature. She 
flung herself headlong and unre- 
servedly into the business of charm- 
ing him, and when an extremely 
pretty girl chooses to act like that a 
man hasn’t a chance. 

She didn’t go about it in the usual 
way. The first five minutes after 
his arrival she had seen a dozen 
women ready with soft glances and 
flattery, and had decided that he 
must be fed up with that sort of 
thing. So by acting as frank and 
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as prettily saucy as she knew how 
she succeeded in winning a little of 
his attention, and after a while all 
of it. 

Two nights later they had wan- 
dered down to the dock from the 
Bayly house where an, impromptu 
dance was being held. They sat on 
the steps leading down to the boat 
landing. 

Anne had been teasing him, mim- 
icking all the girls who had been 
fluttering around him on the dance 
floor. They were both laughing to- 
gether. 

Suddenly he said: “I never saw 
any one like you, Anne.” 

“TI expected something better than 
that from a novelist,” she returned. 

“Anne, you're simply delicious!” 
he laughed, and then his manner 
softened. “I never thought of mar- 
rying. It always looked like such a 
let-down from the side lines. But, 


“Are you proposing, Phil?” 

“Well, might have worked 
around to it.” 

She gave a whoop of joy and 
leaped to her feet. 

“You were easy as anything, Phil, 
and I never would have dreamed it 
—you being a war correspondent 
and a novelist. And I’m sorry if 
you meant it, but I guess by to- 
morrow you'll have forgotten. And 
now—good-by,” she whispered sud- 
denly in a gentle voice. “T’ll ex- 
plain later.” With a parting pat on 
the top of his head she fled up the 
lawn to the house. 

She paused in the doorway that 
led in from the terrace, her eyes 
scanning the gayly dressed dancers. 
But Sid was not among them. 

Suddenly Terry came out of the 
crowd toward her. 

“You little idiot!” he scolded un- 
ceremoniously. “You’ve let him get 
away from you.” 
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Her eyes widened. “Away?” she 
echoed blankly. 

“Yes. He’s gone to the station. 
He’s going to join the Crossman ex- 
pedition to South America. They’ve 
wanted him for weeks, but he had 
other plans and refused to go. He 
wired them to-night. The expedi- 
tion was to sail at daybreak, but 
they'll wait until he gets aboard 
now.” 

“Oh!” Anne clutched desperately 
at his sleeve. “I have time to catch 
him at the station here, haven’t I?” 

Terry drew out his watch. “His 
train is leaving this minute—twelve 
ten.” 

“Oh!” moaned Anne. She saw the 
room before her in a dizzy blur. She 
seemed to have lost all sense of 
everything but a deep, miserable, 
overwhelming loss. 

“When—when will he be back?” 
she asked weakly. 

“Three years—perhaps longer.” 

Three years! Three years before 
she would see Sid again! She felt 
as if she were going to faint; her 
knees were sinking beneath her; the 
room was reeling. 

With a quick movement Terry 
placed a strong hand beneath her 
elbow. “Steady there,” he warned. 

She pulled herself together and 
managed a wan smile. 

“Oh, ’'m—I’m all right,” and with 
trembling fingers she pushed back 
the dark curls that had tumbled 
over her forehead. 

“He told me just before he left,” 
Terry said, “that he had said some- 
thing to you the other night—he 
didn’t say what—but afterward he 
was sorry and looked all over for 
you, but you had disappeared. The 
next day before he saw you Phil 
had come. The way you flirted was 
scandalous, Anne! He said that he 
knew then that he had been right in 
what he had said.” 


Anne Proves Her Choice 


“Oh, Terry!” she groaned. 

He peered intently into her small, 
miserable face. 

“You did care then!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Oh, don’t ride me, Terry,” she 
pleaded helplessly. 

“Anne,” he said suddenly, “his 
train gets into the Grand Central 
Station in six hours. I can get you 
there in three.” 

“Terry!” 

“Only we haven’t time to talk 
about it. Run—get yourself bun- 
dled up, and I'll bring Marcia’s car 
around front to drive us to the 
field.” 

It was a very much astonished 
Sid who looked into Anne Crowell’s 
eager little face as she met his train 
in the Grand Central Station early 
the next morning, her white evening 
dress pulled up under a_ heavy 
sports coat and a small hat jammed 
down over her dark curls: 

“Terry brought me,” she ex- 
plained quickly. “I came to tell 
you that Philip Mooney wants to 
marry me.” 

“How nice,” exclaimed Sid coldly, 
as he handed his bags over to a 
redcap. 

“He’s a very famous man, isn’t 
he?” she asked quietly as she fell 
in step beside him walking up the 
incline. 

“Yes,” her companion commented 
shortly. 

“Much more important really 
than just—well, a young man who 
was starting out to be a sort of 
doctor-explorer?” 

“Oh, much.” 

“If a girl wanted to marry for 
—for fame she couldn’t be far off 
in accepting a man like him, could 
she?” 

“Indeed not.” 

‘She drew a deep breath. “Well, 
I told him that I didn’t want to 
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marry him—because I want to 
marry the doctor-explorer.” 

She saw the muscles of his jaw 
tighten, his hands clench at his side, 
but he didn’t look down at her. 

“Why?” he asked evenly. 

“Because,” she whispered up at 
him, “I love the—the young doc- 
tor.” 

She heard him draw in a sharp 
breath, but he kept his eyes stead- 
ily ahead, his pace even. 


“It would mean Africa or South 
America,” he said. 

“T’d love it.” 

“Africa is hot and sticky, and 
damp, and uncomfortable—natives 
everywhere, sometimes wild beasts. 
No pretty clothes, no_ theaters, 
no——~ 

“T’d love it.” 

“Tt would mean——’ 

“T’d love it,” she interrupted 
firmly. 

He looked down at her now, his 
gray eyes shining, his voice vibrant. 
“Why?” he demanded. 

“Because—because I would be 
with the man I love!” 

“Anne!” He made a quick move 
toward her. 

“Sid! You're not going to kiss me 
right in the middle of the crowded 
station!” 

“Of course I am,” he laughed, 
pulling her to him. “It’s a great 
place. Every one will think that 
I’m meeting my wife—and all the 
time I’m only practicing!” 

And then he caught her in his 
arms and held her close. The next 
instant his lips met hers and clung 
for a long rapturous moment. Anne 
responded to his kiss, hoping that 
it would never end. It brought her 
an ecstasy she had never thought to 
feel. Her heart beat wildly as 
everything—the people, the station, 
the hurrying life about them—faded 
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from existence in the magic of their 
love. 

“Anne— Anne darling!” 
looked adoringly down into her eyes. 
“You sweet, marvelous girl! Do 
you really know how terribly I love 
you?” 


Anne nodded, bright tears in her 


eyes. It was so wonderful to re- 
gain the happiness she had lost. 


Sid_ 
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It was so wonderful to think that 
Sid wanted her as she wanted him. 

She raised her lips to his for a 
soft, tender little kiss. In her heart 
of hearts she was riotously, thank- 
fully happy—too happy for words. 
Now she knew that she had proved 
her choice, and that Sid was the 
only choice in the world her love 
could have made. 





LIKE A ROSE IN JUNE 


IKE a song of exquisite melody 
Is my love, each glad note in tune. 
She is like a rose, whose perfect bud 
Unfolds at the soft kiss of June. 


As sweet as the wind’s eolian harp 
Are the cadences of her voice, 

And the soft caress of her white hands 
Makes my longing heart rejoice. 


Like a sudden glimpse of bright sunshine 
Is the smile on her tempting lips, 

That are sweeter than the nectared wine 
That the wooing wild bee sips. 


And I love her. Ah, yes, I love her, 
How much even I did not know, 

But I do know I’m supremely happy— 
Her promise has made me so. 


H. H. Fariss. 
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YOUR WEEK 


This week is favorable, and while the 
events will not be quite as spectacular and 
exciting as those of last week, there is a 
sound, stable trend to affairs. The plan- 
ets will help you work and will tinge your 
minds so that you may be able to do some 
practical and constructive planning. You 
may seek pleasure during the current days, 
but you will be better off if you stick to 
business. The planetary positions at this 
time will incline you to think seriously and 
deeply, and this produces worry. There is 
some agitation generally that will tend to 
reform old methods of living and antiquated 
processes of thought. The next seven days 
are excellent for study, research workers, 
writers, salesmen, and any field where deep 
scientific investigation is necessary. 


DAY BY DAY 


Hours mentioned are Eastern 
standard time 


Saturday, Use to-day for business, for 
August constructive criticism, and 
15th any matter where you are re- 

h quired to use fundamental 


principles of action. None of 
the aspects is of a social na- 
ture, and you can dovetail 
most of the problems you are 
confronting and adjust all the 
slight details if you want to 
take the trouble to do so. 
The entire day is excellent. 
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The day is favorable until 
seven p.m. It would be wise 
to use caution during the eve- 
ning hours, especially while 
traveling or in conversation. 
Mars is exerting its force in 
the heavens until midnight, 
and while this influence is 
active and energetic, some- 
times it brings hasty judg- 
ment and unforeseen develop- 
ments of a sudden nature. 


Here is a mixed day when it 
would be just as well to post- 
pone important matters. The 
most favorable hours are be- 
tween one and two thirty 
p. m. and after nine thirty 
p. m. 


The day is favorable. How- 
ever, the influences are high- 
powered and _ dangerously 
emotional. The evening hours 
are not good between eight 
and nine thirty. Try to keep 
yourself under control and 
maintain an even trend in all 
affairs. 


Postpone important negotia- 
tions and interviews until to- 
morrow. To-day is mixed 
and unpleasant, and the only 
favorable period is between 
noon and six p.m. The eve- 
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ning hours are depressing, and 
the tempo will be slow. Deal 
with subjects that are serious 
between nine p. m. and mid- 
night. After all the emotional 
strain and the activity of the 
past few days, the evening is 
more adaptable to rest and 
relaxation than to anything 


else. 
Thursday, Here is a confusing and un- 
August stable day generally. The 
20th aspects do not become favor- 


able until after ten p.m. The 
evening hours are adaptable 
to expansive plans and social 
activity, but it is unreliable 


of 


emotionally. 
Friday, The morning hours are favor- 
August able for energetic programs, 
21st for business, and for getting 


9 the thing done which has to 
be accomplished. The re- 
mainder of the day is favor- 
able until eleven p.m. If you 
have important letters to 
write or changes to make, the 
morning hours and the after- 
noon hours are good, but the 
changes are not of a perma- 
nent nature. Keep as cool 
and collected as possible—you 
will only impede your progress 
by acting nervously or with- 
out proper consideration of 
important details. 


IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN—— 


March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries °) 


—you will have to stay right on the job 
and avoid becoming too excited over the 
conditions in your life at this time. Pro- 
tect your health, finances, and change with 
the times. This applies particularly to you 
who have birthdays between April 6th and 
13th.. Do not rebel against the change. 
You have been too far on the other side 
of the fence, and when you make the leap 
in the other direction, do not jump too far, 
Bear with conditions; this will not last for- 
ever. If you have a birthday between 
March 26th and 31st, the general tone of 
your life will become improved and will 
follow along more optimistic lines. Do not 
be too extravagant, and do not forget all 
the fundamental experiences you have 
learned during the past two years; you are 
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on the up grade and may take advantage 
of your opportunities. There will be an 
undertone of pleasantness and some social 
activity during the current seven days for 
those who have birthdays between April 
6th and 13th. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus y ) 


—you Taurus folks are under very fair con- 
ditions, and even though you cannot put 
your finger on the reason for the satisfac- - 
tion underlying your lives, you may be sure 
there is an intangible favorable influence 
working in your existence. Blend your 
activity with the life flowing about you 
and discard any thoughts which may creep 
in to influence your general acceptance of 
better conditions ahead. The above re- 
marks are applicable especially if born be- 
tween the dates of May 7th to 13th and 
between April 28rd and 29th. You folks 
do not have very much to worry about, 
and if you will control your emotions and 
financial expenditure you are O. K. 


May 21st and June 21st 
(Gemini yy) 
—your general influences are favorable, ex- 
cept for confusion in the lives of you who 
have birthdays between May 25th and 
30th. This present period is very good for 
you if born between June 8th and 14th; 
you will have new channels of activity, 
travel, changes, and days which are filled 
to the brim. The folks who were born be- 
tween May 25th and 30th are under the 
influences of the planets which bring un- 
certainty about life in general, deception, 
and false judgment concerning those who 
are intimately associated with their lives; 
but there is a favorable aspect from the 
expansive planet Jupiter. This Jupiterian 


‘influence offers a protection to you and 


brings you fresh opportunities. If you will 
not become too expansive, if you will judge 
people and propositions according to their 
true worth and utilize your powers of 
discrimination and analysis, you should 
benefit from this period in your lives. 


June 21st and July 21st 
(Cancer o5) 


—this is a mixed period for you, and if 
you were born between July 7th and 14th, 
expect unpleasant domestic and partner- 
ship difficulties, financial limitation, and an 
atmosphere of futility surrounding you. 
There isn’t a great deal for you to worry 
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about if you refuse to treat the situations 
emotionally and endeavor to exert your 
reasoning power over your feelings in all 
matters. I do not advise you to make a 
change which might appear to be for the 
better at this time. If you were born be- 
tween June 26th and July 4th, you are 
under releasing influences which will pro- 
duce order out of chaos and a happier 
frame of mind. Act sensibly and untangle 
the threads which have been restraining 
you from acting normally. Do not try to 
move too fast, but move in a constructive 
direction. 


July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo Q) 


—you are favored by the planets at this 
time and may take steps to improve your 
financial situation and exert every effort 
to further your personal interests. For you 
who were born between July 27th and 31st 
this should be a very happy period. Your 
reactions will be mostly emotional, but your 
outlook on life will assume optimistic and 
hopeful proportions. You may give in to 
your feelings safely; but, generally, we have 
not entirely finished with some of the lim- 
iting influence in the heavens, and it would 
be a wise course to insert conservatism and 
stability into your program when making 
plans and in following your daily lives. 
This is an excellent period for you who were 
born between August 10th and 15th. There 
will be social activity, travel, a favorable 
change in your routine, new ideas, and valu- 
able contacts. Get the most out of life 
right now, and place yourself in a position 
to benefit from every new phase of your 
existence. 


August 22nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo Tm) 


—you are under mixed influences, but there 
is a favorable undertone to your affairs, 
and you can shape your lives constructively, 
depending upon how you handle the angles 
that are presented to you. If you were 
born between September 8th and 15th, you 
will be able to adjust old misunderstand- 
ings and problems and stabilize your life in 
every direction; handle legal and land mat- 
ters during this period. Do not look at 
the world through rose-colored glasses at 
this time if born between August 27th and 
8lst. Keep your feet on the ground, and 
judge people and conditions according to 
their true worth; protect your nervous sys- 
tem and be careful of your diet. 
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September 23rd and October 22nd 
(Libra ) 
—there is a better underlying current in 
your lives, but you are still under the influ- 
ence of the cross-opposition of the plancts 
if born between October 9th and Uth. Do 
not act in such a way to complicate your 
lives further, and act sensibly in clearing 
up the misunderstandings which now exist 
in your domestic and partnership affairs. 
Postpone decisions of importance and han- 
dle your problems diplomatically and with 
caution. There will be some health com- 
plication this week, if you indulge in ex- 
cesses, for you who have birthdays during 
the first week in October. There is release, 


new opportunities, emotional interests, and 


pleasant relations with the opposite sex 
and those contacting your life if born be- 
tween September 27th and October 2nd. 


October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio ™) 

—you are under excellent influences and 
should take advantage of all new angles 
that present themselves to you. There will 
be all kinds of chances for you to adjust 
your life, and you will be wise to exert 
yourself to establish yourself permanently 
in the surroundings and conditions which 
will be most beneficial to you. Be careful 
of your emotions and your finances if born 
between October 28th and 3lst avoid ex- 
travagance. You may act freely and make 
changes for the better, handle real-estate 
matters and legal angles if born between 
November 8th and 12th; this is a favor- 
able time for your affairs. 


November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius 7 ) 
—you have been progressing and are due 
for further progress. Handle your affairs 
with deliberation and good judgment, and 
you will be O. K. Those under the favor- 
able influences of the planets were born 
during the first week in December and be- 
tween December 8th and 14th. Protect 
your health, your diet, and your nervous 
system if you were born between Novem- 
ber 27th and December 2nd, but use every 
opportunity that is legitimate and based on 
fundamental business principles that is pre- 
sented to you. You can do a great deal 
with your lives now if you will control your 
enthusiastic ideas and adopt a conservative 
policy. Remember that a big idea can 
often turn into a pretty bubble which will 
burst under pressure, and you will be all 


’ right. 
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December 20th and January 19th 

(Capricorn Y$) 
—be patient with the details and conditions 
in your life at this time which offer com- 
plications and problems to be solved if 
you were born between January 6th and 
12th. The rest of you Capricornians are 
coming under better conditions, and the 
present period is favorable and relieved of 
pressure if born between December 30th 
and January 3rd. Do not make radical 
changes, and see that you are protected in 
financial dealings. Avoid any action which 
is not aboveboard, and do not put yourself 
in line for criticism in your business deal- 
ings. 


January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius ~) 


—the Aquarians are sorted into two groups 
during the coming week. Part of you— 
those who have birthdays between Febru- 
ary 5th and 11th—may benefit through the 
influences. Your affairs are in line for re- 
construction and may be pushed into great 
channels of activity for your personal and 
monetary gain. Use this period to your 
advantage. If your birthday occurs be- 
tween January 25th and 30th, use your 
powers of self-control, do not go off into 
the emotional bypaths, and make a mental 
resolution you will treat the other fellow 
as you yourself would like to be treated. 
Avoid excesses which would lead to ill 
health. 


February 19th and March 21st 
(Pisces 3¢) 


—you are like the Aquarians during the 
current seven days; there is a group which 
will benefit through favorable influences, 
and a portion of you who have birthdays 
between the above dates will have to exert 
caution in handling the situations presented 
to you. Those who will benefit and who 
. will feel the improved undertone were born 
between March 6th and 12th; you folks 
should wake up and use this period before 
you come to the realization you have 
waited too long to seize the opportunities 
that are within your grasp. If you have a 
birthday between February 23rd and 28th, 
stop dreaming and thinking of what might 
have been. You have a confused condition 
in your life during the current week, and 
if you cannot make a clear-cut decision, 
take the advice of some one you trust and 
pull yourself together. Judge every condi- 
tion from a purely mental standpoint and 
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forget your feelings temporarily. You will 
be extremely foolish to do otherwise. 


FAMCUS PERSONS BORN 
UNDER LEO 


Sir Harry Lauder. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
William Powell. 

' Clara Bow. 
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. THE STAR QUESTION BOX : 
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Mrs. L. G., born November 12, 1903, 
midnight, Illinois: So sorry not to have 
gotten around to your answer before this, 
Mrs. G. You are under favorable condi- 
tions at the present time, and between now 
and Christmas you should be able to ad- 
just your financial affairs to your satisfac- 
tion. You are not the only one who has 
been worried over her finances, you know, 
and worry in this connection does not re- 
lieve the pressure. Your husband should 
protect his health during the next six 


. weeks, and in some respects his influences 


are not as favorable as yours. If there is 
a crisis where judgment is involved, you 
should rely upon your own shrewd com- 
mercial sense and, if necessary, take the 
full responsibility of making the decision. 
I am sure you will be able to make a satis- 
factory adjustment, and if you are forced 
to make concessions, do so gracefully. 


Mrs. L. M. H., born October 3, 1891, 
Ohio, hour unknown: Well, you have my 
sympathy and also my admiration. You 
have had a hard time and seem to be car- 
rying on very well. It helped a little, did 
it not, to know your accident was not en- 
tirely your own fault and the movements 
of the planets had something to do with it? 
I am glad to know your library carries 
astrological material. All libraries which 
are up to the minute on current affairs 
should do so. Hope you are feeling better 
by the time you read this, because you are 
about at the end of conditions which have 
been very trying. Do not marry that Cap- 
ricorn man unless you are willing to en- 
dure some of the unpleasantness you ex- 
perienced with your Aries husband. The 
charts of these men do not blend well with 
yours. -E feel you are well off and do not 
know it. At least, if you are determined 
to marry again, wait until 1932.. 


Your Stars And You 


Miss B. M., born February 14, 1909, 
twelve forty-five a. m., West Virginia; man 
born March 11, 1904, five forty-five p. m., 
Ohio: You will probably marry the first 
of next month, no matter what I tell you 
to do, Miss M., because you are under 
influences for marriage, and the human im- 
pulse is strong. There is no strong conflict 
between your two charts, although the next 
three years for you two people will not be 
as peaceful as you might wish. Your fiancé 
is under favorable influences at the pres- 
ent time, but will have an adjustment to 
make during the next twelve months. You 
are there on the ground, and if you feel 
your financial circumstances justify your 
taking on the responsibility of marriage, do 
so. I hope you are very happy, although 
you probably know I am not in favor of 
young men and women marrying early in 
life, and I feel you are too young to have 
had enough experience to meet serious 
problems with proper balance. Remember 
marriage is a give-and-take proposition. 


“Glad,” born July 26, 1904, Wisconsin: 
I cannot answer your question concerning 
the compatibility between yourself and the 
man whose date you send, without the time 
of birth. You were born under the sign 
Leo; he is a Pisces man. The general posi- 
tions are not definitely unfavorable between 
your two charts, unless you are willing to 
have all the ambition for the two of you. 
Conditions for you are better after 1932, 
as far as marriage is concerned, although 
you will have difficulty in resisting the im- 
pulse to marry during the present month. 


Customer, born April 15, 1910, Idaho: 
Hope you are able to identify this answer, 
whoever you are, because you failed to 
give your time of birth, and you did not 
sign your name to your letter. You ask 
me whether or not your financial affairs 
will be more settled. I do not know 
whether you are man or woman, because 
you did not volunteer that bit of informa- 
tion either. But I can tell you there are 
changes for you throughout the present 
year and during the summer months of 
1932, with specific periods which are criti- 
cal in December, 1931; January, 1932; May 
and December, 1933, and in February, 
1934. Prepare for those times by building 
up your financial reserve. Do not specu- 
late or follow tangents. You need to ac- 
quire caution and conservatism. 


Mrs. C. W., born April 5, 1899, Texas, 
between six and seven in the morning: I 
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am impressed over and over again by the 
generosity and magnanimous spirit of the 
troubled and unhappy spirit of you peo- 
ple who write to me. Here is your case; 
you are willing to step aside without bitter- 
ness in your heart, only love, for your hus- 
band’s happiness. The four planets in Fire 
signs in your chart indicate generosity, but 
you have a possessive instinct which makes 
it difficult for you to relinquish something 
you feel belongs to you. Your chart has 
been under affliction this year, and your 
husband’s chart has been influenced unfa- 
vorably since the summer of 1930. He is 
not happy, either, and if you two could 
wait until the pressure is lifted somewhat, 
you might be able to adjust your misun- 
derstanding. There was a release from the 
intensity of your situation in May of this 
year, a further exertion of pressure in July, 
and there will be some feeling of futility 
and despair in January, 1932. However, 
September brings a new condition which 
will do much to improve your state of 
mind, and there is more than one helpful 
indication which will assist you in under- 
going the January, 1932, period. Bear with 
conditions and hold onto your feelings. 
There is every possibility you will be able 
to adjust yourself and assume a happier 
existence. Live your days fully between 
now and December of this year and main- 
tain a cheerful outlook. Do not make im- 
portant decisions in January or February 
of next year, and I assure you there will be 
no regret. Your husband is due for very 
favorable conditions next fall, beginning in 
September, and I would not precipitate a 
break in your relations, if I were you. 
Your husband will be able to strike a bet- 
ter balance now that his influences have 
changed for the better. Sit tight and do 
nothing further to antagonize him. You 
have a bigness of soul which he may fail 
to appreciate; but that sort of thing al- 
ways works out some time in life, and you 
will not regret your loyalty twelve months 
hence. 


STUDENTS’ CORNER 


Mrs. E. W. C., born November 17, 1907, 
Pennsylvania, two a. m.; husband born De- 
cember 5, 1907: Dear Mrs. C., I want to 
tell you a story. I know a man who had 
been a “mother’s boy” all his life, and be- 
fore he had time to feel the strength in 
his own legs, after reaching manhood, he 
married a wonderfully fine girl. How much 
she is responsible for the man he has be- 
come, I do not know. But I suspect she 
deserves sixty per cent of the credit. They 
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were married ten years ago and have two 
children—a girl eight years old and a boy 
four. I could use a strong word to tell 
you what they have been through, but the 
editor would use the blue pencil, so I shall 
leave it to your imagination. During the 
first six years of their married life, Mr. A. 
held a responsible position with an organi- 
zation, and built a foundation in his spe- 
cialized work which made it possible for 
him to refuse four offers three years ago 
which would have taken him te any one 
of the four large cities in the United States, 
and the salary attached to the offers ran 
into five substantial figures. He accepted 
another position at that time which has 
placed him in the front ranks of his work 
and in line for bigger things in the future. 
The point to the story is this: During 
those hard first six years of marriage, he 
studied law at night and was admitted to 
the bar. He is not a practicing lawyer, but 
he knew that legal knowledge would be 
invaluable in the work he is doing. I am 
telling you this, Mrs. C., because you write 
me that your husband has been studying 
and trying to put himself in a position 
where he will be recognized for his efforts. 
You know, and I know, that the money, 
his time, your patience and codperation, 
ae the sacrifices you are making are not 
‘ost. 


Dn. Av Chast 





It may interest you to know that Mr. A.’s 
wife was born under the same sign of the 


Editor’s Note: 
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zodiac you were—Scorpio—and her ambi- 
tion was the same as yours. She wanted 
to be a dancer, too, and she has been very 
unhappy over not being able to fulfill that 
hope. I think she has decided now she 
enjoys being “Mr. A.’s wife,” and is happy 
in reflecting his success. I hope this true 
story will help you in clarifying your pic- 
ture of the future, and will mitigate some 
of those “blues” you have been experienc- 
ing. Thank you for your nice letter, al- 
though I did not understand just what you 
meant: about “you heard I had bordered 
paths.” Write me again and let me know 
how you and your husband are getting 
along. Best wishes. 





Miss A. G. F., born January 16, 1910: 
I would like to answer you, but your ques- 
tion is too indefinite. 


Mildred, born February 14, 1908: af can- 
not help you until I know just what is 
wrong with you. 


Mr. L. E. D., April 21, 1907: I must 
know what business you are interested in 
before I can answer you. 


Mrs. H. C., November 25, 1896: I am 
very sorry, but I cannot give your whole 
family a complete horoscope reading. If 
you are a steady reader of the department 
you know that each reader is permitted to 
ask only one question. Our space is lim- 
ited, and we try to serve as many readers 
as possible. 


Mrs. P. G., March 2, 1910: Your ques- 
tion is too vague. 
E. L. R., May 6, 1901: You did not 


ask a definite question. 


Mr. W. C., April 24, 1889: I must have 
more definite information. 


Mr. T. R. G.: If you will send me your 
address or write to the editor of this maga- 
zine, the information about books that you 
asked for will be sent you. You failed to 
put your address on your letter. 


Questions for this department are answered only through 
Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 


Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 
birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. Address your letters to 


KAI, care of this magazine. 
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Miss Morris will help you to 
make friends 





Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only be- 
tween men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. Please sign 
your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when 
sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that mail can be forwarded. 


Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HO’S interested in service? 

Here are two Pals who know 

its deeper meaning. Eve and 
Jack have devoted their lives to oth- 
ers, healing the sick, helping the 
wounded in the War, studying to be 
of greater help. Think of the ro- 
mance of it—two sixteen-year-olds 
running away from home to offer 
themselves to the Allied cause! 
Think of the things they’ve seen, the 
dramas of war and peace enacted at 
many bedsides! All you Pals trying 
to choose a profession, Pals who 
would like to choose again, Pals 
merely in search of adventure, write 
to Eve and Jack and find it! 


Dear Miss Morris: We are twins, a 
boy and a girl, of Scotch and Irish ancestry. 
Eve has red-gold hair and blue eyes, and 
is a registered ex-army nurse, at present 
taking a postgraduate course. Jack is 
studying for the medical profession, and 
is also an ex-service man. Both of us ran 
away from home at sixteen to enlist in the 
British army in 1917, and can tell exciting 
things about it, as well as our past thirteen 
years in Chicago and California. Let’s get 
organized, friends! Eve anp Jack. 


She’ll prove friendship’s the same 
the world over. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a Filipino girl 
in the far-away islands, sixteen years old 
and a high-school senior. I have dark hair 
and eyes and a complexion tanned by the 
burning sun of the Orient, and I’m fond 
of tennis and music; in fact, I’m now learn- 
ing to play the violin. Come on, girls; 
won’t you comfort a lonely little girl? 

ReERNEDIAS. 


Boys, let your American friendli- 
ness cheer him up. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very un- 
happy and lonesome French boy, way out 
in Illinois, one thousand one hundred and 
seventeen miles from home. I’m twenty- 
one; with black hair and eyes and a tan 
complexion. I’m fond of writing and will 
make a good Pal to all you boys. 

Iuirivois FrencHMAN. 


Here’s youth at any age! 


Dear Miss Morris: I wonder if you 
have room for another lonely lady. I’m a 
widow of fifty, have traveled a great deal, 
and am not the least like an old lady. I’m 
wide awake, interested in music and art, 
love to dance; but am usually at home over 
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the kitchen range, making pies. Pals, don’t 
forget a Lirrie Gray-Hatrep Lapy. 


Girls, write to a sister of the fleet. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young Illi- 
nois girl with dark eyes and black hair, the 
sister of a sailor; so, if any one wants to 
hear about the navy, just write to me. I’ve 
a large mail box. Who’s going to be the 
first one to have a letter in it? 

Sister Marcaret. 


Let her put her broncho-riding en- 
ergy into letters. 


Dear Miss Morris: I broke my arm 
recently, and can’t do much of anything 
but write letters. I’m a girl twenty-one 
years old with brown hair, brown eyes, and 
an olive complexion. I’m fond of sports, 
and sure would like lots of lasting friends. 

Arizona Tompoy. 


His friendship stretches from pole 
to pole. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
twenty-three years old. with a mop of red 
curly hair. I’m lonesome for a Pal who’s 
interested in things and people. All you 
boys, anywhere between Greenland and the 
Cape of Good Hope, write to Irnisn Rep. 


Get close to celebrities. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of sev- 
enteen, broadcasting direct from the Pine 
Tree State. I’m interested in movies, 
sports, poems, and postal views. I’ve been 
introduced to Count Eric von Luckner, the 
daring German seaman, and would be glad 
to tell about it. Please, girls, write. You'll 
let a lightning reply. Marne Girt. 


A Pal of thought and muscle. 


Dear Miss Morris: [T’m a boy—or a 
man, depending on how I feel when I wake 
up—of twenty-four, with dark-brown hair 
and a variable disposition. I’m interested 
in travel, psychology, music, and physical 
culture, and would like to hear from Pals 
who’ve been around and have a practical 
outlook on life. Dopo. 


She mothers the whole world. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman of twenty, have no children of my 
own, but have adopted a little boy and 
take care of my sister’s little girl. I haven’t 
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many friends, and sure would like to hear 
from every one, especially mothers of 
adopted babies. Mortaer WINNIE. 


Singing blues songs over the dry 
Texas air. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a blue-eyed 
girl, nineteen years old, fond of sports, mov- 
ies, and music. I’m a blues singer, and was 
a radio artist for several years. Girls, get 
busy and let me hear from you. 

Datias Biues Gru. 


She'll give you firsthand notes on 
literature. 


‘Dear Miss Morris: Will you Jet me 
into your Corner? I can tell my Pals in- 
teresting things about a famous author who 
lives in my town. I’m a married woman, 
past twenty-five, right there when it comes 
to letters. Karserine or Micnican. 


Friendship will mean something 
in the lives of his Pals. 


Dear Miss Morais: I’m a young man 
of twenty-one years, tall, dark-haired, gray- 
eyed, with a pleasant disposition. My best 
friend died several years ago, and I’ve 
never found another. I’ve written news-. 
paper stories and crooned over the radio, 
and enjoy life in general. I stand for 
frankness and sincerity in friendship, and 
hope to have Pals who understand. 

Inpianapouis Boy. 


A fine little cook and dressmaker. 


Dear Miss Morris: Im a fourteen- 
year-old girl, lonesome for Pals. I have 
dark-brown hair and gray eyes, and I love 
to cook, sew, and dance. Girls, don’t for- 
get to write to Rep Oax Lorrarne. 


Straight from our biggest State 
to you. 


Dear Miss Morris: Here comes a Texas 
girl, crashing into your Corner. I’m fifteen, 
weigh one hundred pounds, and have black 
hair and brown eyes. I love all outdoor 
sports, and am waiting to hear from North- 
erners, Southerners, Westerners, Eastern- 
ers—every one of you! JUANITA, 


A-wife who has traveled. 


Dear Miss Morris: May a married 
woman enter your department? I’m 
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twenty-two and have been married three 
years. My husband is foreman for a con- 
struction company, and we have traveled 
through a number of different States. I 
have a small apartment to take care of, 
but hope you girls will keep me busy writ- 
ing to you. Foreman’s WIFE. 


Brides, get friendly with a Maine 
newlywed. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twen- 
ty-one, and have been married five months. 
T have blue eyes, dark wavy hair, and a 
great desire for Pen Pals. Girls, married 
er single, wen’t you write to me? 

C. or Marne. 


A refreshing breath of country air 
for all you city sparrows. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of thir- 
teen, with dark hair and eyes, and I’m in- 
terested in every kind of sport. I live on a 
ten-acre country estate, and hope to get 
letters from every place imaginable. I can 
promise everybody an answer. 

Fresa-ai Git. 


Look in on a happy marriage. 


Bear Miss Morris: I’m a young mar- 
ried woman with the dearest husband and 
the sweetest baby boy, two months old. I 
play the piano, sing a little, and get a lot 
of pleasure out of sports. Won’t you girls 
write to me? Canapian Sunny. 


Who wants a twirl around the 
19 


Dear Miss Morris: Here’s a real, true 
Pal, looking for friends everywhere. I’m 
a seventeen-year-old girl, fond of minia- 
ture golf, football, and hockey, and strong 
for roller skating, too. I’m a brunette with 
Trish blue eyes at an olive skin. Let’s 
go, girls! Boston Sxrppy. 


Boys, here’s your connection with 
the stage. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a man of thirty, 
five feet eleven inches tall, fond of out- 
door sports, art, and adventure. I live in 
colorful Colorado, but I’m on the road a 
great deal of the time as advance agent 
for a show troupe. I have followed theat- 
rical work for a number of years, and am 
congenial. - Boys, I’d appreciate your friend- 
ship. Western Actor. 

LS—1 oc 
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A girl on a famous fishing coast. 

Dear Morris: Have you any 
room for another lonesome girl? I cer- 
tainly hope so, because I want Pals. I’m 
eighteen years old, tall, blond, and live in 
Nova Scotia. Girls from all over, let’s 
cheat the miles with letters. 

Horrrut Ruts. 


See what a Texas girl can do! 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of fif- 
teen, lonely because one of my sisters is 
away at school and the other is married. 
IT can dance, swim, ride horses, and do a 
lot of other things. I’d love to hear from 
all you girls, and hope you'll give me a 
chance. Texas Datsy. 


Learn the latest steps from an ex- 
pert. 


Dear Miss Morris: Attention, Pals! 
I'm a blond girl of fifteen, very fond of 
dancing, and on the lookout for friends all 
over the world. Girls, dip your pens in the 
ink and write to Dancer or Jersey. 


Her garden keeps her young. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a woman who’s 
looking for some true-blue Pals. I’m thirty- 
five years old, and I’m interested in out- 
door life, with flowers for my hobby. 
Everybody write; you'll all get an answer. 

Ou1o’s Trut Pan. 


She’ll keep you in touch with ro- 
mance. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young girl 
of nineteen, with very dark eyes and hair 
and an olive complexion. My favorite 
sports are swimming and miniature golf. 
I’m in love with the most wonderful boy 
ever, live in a small New Jersey town, and, 
as I am out of work, help my father in 
his cigar store. Girls, with or without 
sweethearts, write to me and tell me about 
yourselves. Lirtie Honey, 


A young dramatist of to-morrow. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m an ordinary 
young fellow of eighteen, anxious to corre- 
spond with boys from all points, East or 
West. I play the piano and dance, and am 
interested in reading and writing plays. 
Won’t some one drop me a line? 

Green Mountam Pav. 
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Write to a wife who’s seen the 
world. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of twen- 
ty-six, with fair hair and blue eyes, and 
I’m modern, married, and have a darling 
little boy three years old. I’ve traveled 
extensively both here and abroad, and 
would love to tell some of my experiences. 
Girls from everywhere, let’s be friends. 

Mrs. Part. 


Bring life to her sick bed. 


Dear Miss Morris: Ym a twenty-year- 
old girl, a brunette with gray eyes and a 
fair complexion. I get awfully lonesome 
sometimes, as I’ve spent the best years of 
my life in bed. I don’t get out to meet 
different people, and would appreciate it so 
much if you girls would enter my small 
circle of friends. Kentucsy Invaup. 


Boys, learn about the magic of 
the printed word. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a boy of eight- 
een, and am taking up a printing trade. 
I love travel and correspondence with good 
friends far away. How about writing to 
me, Pals? Printer Pere. 


For mothers with love for other 
mother’s children. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman who would love to hear from every 
one, far and near. I’m especially inter- 
ested in foster mothers with adopted. chil- 
dren, little and big. Folks who want Pen 
Pals, here’s your answer! 

VioLet or BurFraLo. 


A call from the tropics. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you find me 
some Pals in Canada and America? Vm 
a blond girl, aged twenty-one, interested in 
sports, reading, and curreut events. I live 
on the island of Barbados, and could tell 
some fascinating things about it. Ill be 
waiting for your letters. 

Happiness oF Barpapos. 


At twenty-two she knows life’s 
struggles. 


Dear Miss Morris: May I come in? 
I’m a Swedish woman, married, twenty- 
two years old, and have two children. We 
are very poor and ;o out little, so that I 
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often get lonely. I’ve lived in Denver, am 
now in New York State, and would love 
to have Pals, especially those interested in 
music. Lonety ANNA. 


He’s learned to laugh at life. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
with a great sense of humor, and I’m look- 
ing for Pals. I’m six feet tall, blond, have 
greenish-gray eyes, and I confess that I 
don’t care for girls. Write to a. Toronto 
boy who won’t forget you, Pals. Suan. 


Climbing the ladder of song-hit 
success. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young girl 
eighteen years old, with red hair and blue 
eyes. I’m terribly lonely, and sure would 
love to have letters. I’ve written a few 
songs that have been published, and would 
like to have Pals interested in this line of 
work. Come on, girls; write! 

Sine-a-sonc HELEN. 


Girls, form a club with a book- 
worm. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of six- 
teen, go to high school, and love to read 
books. None of my friends likes reading, 
so I’m looking for Pals with literary tastes. 
Yd like to hear about where you Pals live, 
and will tell about my city. I write sto- 
ries and poems for our school paper, and 
hope my mail box will overflow. 

: Booxk-crazy. 


Get a close-up of history. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl with 
blue eyes and a dark complexion, interested 
in sports and reading. Pals, how would 
you like to hear about the famous home 
of Barbara Fritche, located in my home 
city? Whether or not you're interested in 
historical places, write to me, girls! 

Marytanp ANN. 


He'll tell tales of another conti- 
nent. 


Dear Miss Morais: I’m a man of 
thirty-two, just getting over a nervous 
breakdown from too much work and no 
vacations. I sure need Pals. I’m an all- 
around beautician and barber, and find this 
Michigan resort lonely. I’ve traveled in 
South America and the Canadian Rockies, 
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have been up in a plane, and hope to tell 
you all about it. Frrenp Bru, 


Make friends with a Canadian 
mother. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman, twenty-seven years old, with four 
children. My husband is a salesman, away 
from home most of the time, and I get 
lonesome. We live in New Brunswick, 
Canada, and I’m hoping to hear from 
everywhere. M. M., or Canapa, 


Here’s friendship for music lovers. 


Dear Mise Morris: May I enter your 
Corner? I’m a girl seventeen years old, 
very much interested in music. I’d like 
especially to hear from musicians, and 
promise true friendship. 

ICHIGAN BLonDE. 


Tune in on the Buckeye State. 


Deak Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman from Cincinnati, Ohio, have never 
had any Pen Pals, but hope to find an 
army of them now. I’m thirty-three years 
old, interested in all ages. Please, girls, 
write! PAULINE. 


A man who thinks and lives! 


Dear Miss Morets: I’m a young man 
of twenty-two, in my last year of college 
work, fond of literature, music, medicine, 
politics, and sports. I write, am broad- 
minded, have visited many foreign coun- 
tries, and have a sense of humor. Id like 
Pals who write in German, English, or 
both, and am sure you’d enjoy my letters. 
Boys, give me a chance. 

Faust in New Yors. 


A city boy, longing for the sea. 


Dear Miss Morais: I’m a boy of twen- 
ty-four, tall and dark, and I’m on the 
lookout for Pen Pals. I want to hear 
from every one, especially sailors in the 
United States navy who would be willing 
to write to a young man about life and 
adventure on the sea. I'll make my letters 
interesting. Boys, write! LanpiuspeEr. 
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Who wants a taste of Southern 
life? 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a French gil, 
seventeen years old, born in Louisiana, but 
now living in Biloxi, Mississippi, a city 
surrounded by water. I work in a drug 
store, and would like to see how people 
live in other places. Tell me about your 
home town, and I'll tell you about mine! _ 

Miss Bmoxt. 


Her hand is on the pulse of life. 


Dean Miss Morris: Isn’t there some 


one who'd care to write to a fun-loving 


girl? I love music, art, and literature, and 
am taking a long, deep drink of the cup 
of life. Dve had fun, and I’m looking for 
more. Won’t some one join me in the 
search? Bussyine Over. 


See a new phase of industry, boys. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
of twenty-three, an electrician in the ore 
mines. I can tell a lot about underground 
work, and hope you boys will want a Pal 
from Alabama. SourHern Miner. 


A small State sends a big welcome. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a married 
woman of twenty-nine, and want Pen Pals 
galore. I don’t mind whether they’re mar- 
ried or single, young or old. Girls, write 
to me, and I'll solve the mystery that is I. 

Dee or Ruope Isuanp. 


Learn about her fascinating pro- 
fession. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lonely stu- 
dent nurse, far from home, a girl of twenty. 
I have green eyes and brown hair, and I 
enjoy life to-day. Folks from ten to one 
hundred, won’t you write to me? 

KIE, 


Cheer her through the depression. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of 
twenty, with brown hair and blue eyes, 
At present I’m just one of many unem- 
ployed girls, and so have plenty of time 
to answer all the letters you Pals will 
send me. Jersey Liny. 


+++ 
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HERE always are two sides to 

every story. We have often 

heard the story of the neg- 
lected mother whose children go out 
and leave her all alone. We have 
listened with a sympathetic ear to 
mothers who complain that their 
children have not turned out as they 
should have. 

But have we stopped to consider 
the other side of the story? Why 
some children go out and appar- 
ently don’t give a whoop about 
their mothers? And why they 
sneak out to meet their boy or girl 
friends on some corner instead of 
using the front doorway of their 
own homes? 

Has a mother the right to spoil 
her daughter’s friendship by openly 
snubbing the boy friend simply be- 
cause she doesn’t like the color of 
his tie or because he has a long nose, 
or some equally silly reason? Has 
she the right to monopolize her chil- 
dren’s young friends and reveal em- 
barrassing glimpses of family inci- 
dents and chagrin the rest of her 
brood by indiscreet tongue wag- 
ging? 

Here’s a letter from a normal girl 
of nineteen and her story as to why 
this eternal conflict between moth- 
ers and daughters, and sons too, in- 
stead of the tranquil friendship that 
should exist between parent and 
child, even if their ideas don’t jibe. 


What are your ideas on the sub- 
ject, readers? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Reading about all 
the squabbles between wives and husbands, 
young girls and their precious boy friends, 
the “other women” and those poor sillies 
who chase about with married men, don’t 
you think it’s about time you gave a lit- 
tle space to the way mothers treat their 
daughters? 

Take mine, for instance. I love my 
mother, and maybe she cares something 
about me because I happen to be one of 
her children; but does it make her see 
things in a fair way—at least, what I would 
call fair? It does not! 

Why do mothers think they are always 
in the right and that no one else in the 
family has any brains at all? We're just 
normal kids. There are four of us—my 
twenty-two-year-old brother, Bob; Edna, 
my sister; and my kid brother. Edna’s sev- 
enteen, I’m nineteen, and the youngest 
brother is fourteen. Do we get understand- 
ing and sympathy at home in a big way? 
We do not. 

The minute we say anything at all, 
mother begins to sniffle and wail she’s noth- 
ing but a servant and that no one cares 
how she feels. Three of us are working— 
Bob, Edna, and myself. We have fairly 
good jobs, and, counting what dad left 
when he died, we are not so badly off. We 
have a nice home and a fair amount of 
clothes, but not much freedom, and home 
is not what it’s cracked up to be and what 
the poets sing about. 

We can’t do anything according to our 
ideas. If we bring friends home and mother 
doesn’t quite like them, she snubs them 
and gives us plenty of what she thinks 
about them. If they do happen to strike 
her in the right way, she sits next to them, 
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tells them all about herself, our family 
squabbles and other things, so that when 
they get a chance to get away they never 
come back, 

Haven’t working children any rights? 
We can’t have a phone call at the house 
without mother standing by and trying to 
catch every word she can. She thinks she’s 
keeping tabs on us that way. Sometimes 
she even listens in on the extension. We 
told her lots of times that we have minds 
of our own and think we ought to be treated 
ike grown-ups, since we bring home the 
pay envelope; but, because her ideas are 
different, she thinks we’re simpletons. 

My brother never brings a girl home any 
more, and when we meet our friends we 
do it outside. I date my boy friends at 
the office, and my sister does the same. We 
don’t like to sneak out and tell lies as to 
where we are going, but we just can’t say 
a word to her without having her start in 
about how her children treat her and that 
they never listen to a word she says. But 
how can we? Her wailings get on our 
nerves. Our home is nice and comfortable, 
and we don’t have to be ashamed to bring 
any friend in; but—there’s mother. 

Why are mothers like that? Why can’t 
they all be friendly, like some mothers are? 
Why can’t they leave us alone? Why do 
they kill all our respect for them? I think 
if mothers really tried to be fair there would 
be less wayward girls. I hope some mothers 
like mine will see this and wake up. 

I know some mothers who never even let 
their children have any friends, and the 
girls have to slave and do all the house- 
work. No wonder they run away. 

I’m not down on mothers, Mrs. Brown. 
I love my mother, but if she only tried to 
think more our way! A mother should help 
a child and not make life harder. Don’t 
you think so? Discouracep Davucurer. 


Yes, I certainly do think that 
some mothers should try to under- 
stand young minds better and en- 
courage their family’s interests. A 
mot}:er should try to be a friend as 
well as a parent. 

Instead of saying, “Why are moth- 
ers like that?” you might as well 
have said, “Why are human beings 
as they are?” Human nature is still 
one of those unsolved riddles. 

I’ve often wondered just what 
some mothers expected to accom- 
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plish by cutting a child’s freedom. 
A sensible amount of it, of course, is 
natural, and a girl or boy who is old 
enough to hustle and bring home the 
pay envelope is old enough to have 
friends of their own age. Are any of 
you who read this going to back 
me up? 

Why not hold a family council, 
dear? All you kids get together and 
make mother listen. She has no 
reason to whine and whimper if 
you love her and want to do what 
is right. Ask her if she’d rather 
have you sneak out and tell lies as 
to your activities, or if she’d prefer 
to have you bring your friends home 
and, beyond the customary courte- 
sies, leave you young folks alone to 
enjoy each other’s society. 


Dear Mas. Brown: I am going to ask 
your advice about something that is very 
important to me. : 

I have been going with a fellow steadily 
for about three months. One night he had 
to work late, and my father wanted me to 
go to a town about seven miles away on 
an errand for him. He got some boy he 
knew to take me, as he had a car. As we 
were coming back to our town, we passed 
my boy friend. 

He came over to see me later and told 
me that he was through and that he could 
never again trust me. He said that when 
a girl loved a fellow she would never even 
dream of going out with any other boy. I 
tried to explain, but he wouldn’t even 
listen. He said he liked me too much for 
his own good, and that I was trying to 
make a fool out of him. 

Now, Mrs. Brown, where he lives there 
are other boarders, and they are always 
telling him that they had seen me with 
some other boy. After that we sort of 
made up, but things are not as they were 
before. He hugs and kisses me when he 
comes, but he never comes over to see me. 
He comes only when he has to come to see 
my father about business. 

Do you think he really loves me? What 
can I do to win him back and have every- 
thing as it used to be? Lucns. 


Dear Lucille, how can a girl think 
anything of a boy who has been so 
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unfair? How can she let him kiss 
and hug her simply because he used 
to be her boy friend? How about 
your self-respect, dear? Isn’t it in 
working order? 

Of course he doesn’t really love 
you. If he did, he wouldn’t act that 
way; he wouldn’t believe or listen to 
those who tried to tell him anything 
about you; he would trust you. Just 
because he is jealous doesn’t prove 
that he loves you. 

Next time he calls, cut out the 
Jove-making. Just be friendly, but 
don’t let him come within three feet 
of you. Go out with other boys, and 
don’t show how much you care for 
him. He may yet change and want 
to be back as your boy friend. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I’ve just finished 
reading the letter written to you by Lisa 
regarding her drunken sweetheart, and I’d 
like to tell her my story. 

I was married at twenty to the first man 
I was ever allowed to go out with. T went 
with him for a year before marriage, and, 
although IT often saw him drink, it seemed 
the thing to do. Every one seemed to en- 
joy it, so I thought it was all right. 

My folks had never seen him drink, so 
they, of course, never said anything. 

After we were married, they soon saw 
him drunk. Finally we couldn’t even go 
visiting; all our friends and relatives quit 
asking him to their homes. 

Now, after six years, we have two boys, 
aged four and two. Their father comes 
home drunk, sometimes every night for a 
week, or even two weeks, and it’s got so 
I hate him. It’s so disgusting to see a 
drunkard coming home, falling in the door, 
and lying in the parlor unable to eat sup- 
per or get to bed. 

I’m looking for a position, as I want to 
leave him. I’ve been told that it’s unfair 
to the boys to take them from their father. 
But, really, isn’t it better to get them away 
from such a dreadful environment? Better 
to live without their father than to see him 
drunk and acting rowdy around the house? 
His father was a drunkard, and two of his 
brothers, and I am so afraid that my boys 
might inherit this weakness that I feel as 
if getting them away from it all will help. 
At least, perhaps they won’t acquire the 
habit through example. 
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Please, girls, don’t ever marry a man 
who drinks. Love or you can’t change 
him; nothing can, unless he has the will 
power and desire to help himself. You 
can’t realize how awful it is. Break away 
now, if your boy friend drinks, before you 
bring a great unhappiness upon yourself, 
before you have children and cause them 
to suffer. 

I'm planning on getting a job, keeping 
my apartment, and finding some capable 
woman who, perhaps, needs a home and 
would be willing to cere for the children in 
exchange for a home and a small salary. 
My husband will have to help support the 
boys; Tl support myself. What do you 
think about it? Please advise me. It’s 
so hard to know what’s best. Maybe our 
leaving would wake him up. 


Mary Lov. 


I think your plan is a sound one, 
Mary Lou. Maybe it will make your 
husband realize that life without you 
and the boys is not such a satisfac- 
tory and desirable affair, and that 
even drink cannot compensate for 
the loss, nor fill his life when the two 
most essential things in marriage—- 
a wife and children—are missing. 

If he does want you to take him 
back—and I think he will—then 
make it very plain to him that he 
cannot continue on the old scale. 
True, it does take will power and . 
courage to break the terrible grip 
drink can have on an individual; but, 
if he has a shred of respect, love for 
the children and yourself, he will at 
least try his darnedest to make good 
and not cause so much unhappiness. 

Try out your plan for a while, 
Mary Lou; consider it as a- vaca- 
tion, and I do hope that in the end 
your husband will be sober and 
wiser and that you four will be very 
happy again. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been reading 
your department for a long time, and now 
I have a question that, perhaps, you can 
help me answer. 

I am a man thirty-four years old. Have 
been married fifteen years and have one 


son of thirteen. My wife is a very pretty 
woman, although she is a little stout. I 
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went with her for three years before we 
were married, and afterward we still had 
a big time in the right way. I mean, we 
were very happy. We did not go to dances 
or rough parties, but we entertained and 
had good times. 

After we’d been married about five years, 
and our boy was three, she either fell in 
love with another man or wanted to try 
some other kind of life. I thought I had 
the sweetest kind of wife, and as much 
confidence in her as I would have in an 
angel. This affair had been going on for 
some time before I found out about it. It 
almost killed me, Mrs. Brown, and I felt 
as though I were going crazy, for I loved 
my wife deeply. 

I told her we’d have to break up and 
that she’d better go back home to her folks 
and leave the boy with me. But she 
begged me to let her stay, and promised 
that if I forgave her she would never do it 
again. I loved her and I knew it would 
be terrible to part with her, so I thought 
I'd try to forget about it. 

For a time after that everything went 
quite well, Then I found out by accident 
that there was still another young fellow 
and, of course, this made me feel worse 
than before. We didn’t part, but we didn’t 
get along at all. I’ve tried to forget about 
it, but I can’t. My wife said that if I 
would only forgive her again, she would 
die before she’d do it again. 

I can’t be certain whether or not she 
kept her word. We moved from the coun- 
try to town, because my work demanded 
it. I have worked hard all my life, and 
tried to dress her as nicely as other women 
were dressed. We went out together again, 
and I tried to be happy, forget the past; 
but, somehow, trust was missing. _ 

We had been living in this town for a 
few years when my wife became acquainted 
with another woman, This woman is mar- 
ried, but she wants my wife to go out with 
her so much that my wife has no time for 
me. And if we do go out, she won’t go 
unless this other woman is along. She 
wants to be on the go all the time, cares 
nothing about » home; but I can’t afford 
it. I bought a small house recently, and 
tried, for my bey’s sake, to make some- 
thing of our marriage; but she doesn’t try 
to help me at all. 

Recently she met another married 
woman who ran around with other men. 
I asked this woman not to go with my 
wife. I didn’t hear about her for a little 
while; then some man called my wife on 
the telephone and talked to her for a half 
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hour and invited her out. But my wife 
wouldn’t go. After that, I heard her say 
that the happiest time of her life was when 
I had my back turned, because she could 
do as she pleased. My work called me 
out of town now and then, so she had 
plenty of time to amuse herself in any way 
she liked. 


On one of my trips out of town I met 
a married woman who has a little girl. 
She is as nice a woman as I ever met. 
Whenever I met her we just talked about 
things in general. This went on for a long 
time, and she was always friendly and kind 
to me. I couldn’t help but wish that my 
wife were different. I did not get any 
love at home, and my wife was never proud 
of my working so hard, of our boy and nice 
home. I was just starving for love and 
companionship. 

I guess you will say it was weak of me 
to fall in love with this woman. But I did, 
and I found she loved me, too. I love 
her as I once loved my wife, before she 
rumed our happiness. This woman’s hus- 
band was a drunkard and treated her badly. 
He found out that she loved me, and it 
hurt him, I guess; but he said he couldn’t 
blame her, because he knew he hadn't 
treated her right. He tries to stop drink- 
ing now. 

. Brown, I just can’t go on living 
this way. My wife tells me she doesn’t 
love me and won’t give up her good times. 
I told her we can’t go on this way. Our 
boy is fourteen now, and I think he is old 
enough to go with whichever parent he 
loves the better. I think he loves me best. 

Should I go away with my boy and let 
my wife live her own life, or should I try 
to keep our home together? Do you think 
my wife may change if I am patient? 

Rep, 


Before you make up your mind to 
leave, you might give your wife her 
choice of either trying to do her bit 
to be a wife and mother or to get 
out and work for a living for a while. 
Evidently she has had too soft a 
snap with you. You've been giving, 
and all she did was take and take. 
‘hat, of course, is entirely unfair. 

As for this other woman, why not 
let well enough alone, now that her 
husband is trying to prove himself 
a better man? You have both been 
neglected, lonely, and longed for 
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love and understanding. You met, 
sympathized with each other, and 
thought it was love. 

She has a child and a husband, 
and if that husband has seen or be- 
gun to see his mistake, you would 
do well to leave them alone and let 
them work out their own salvation. 
And there is the child to be consid- 
ered, too. 

And how about your boy? He 
needs the influence of a home. Have 
a talk with your wife. Put up a 
proposition before her. She can’t 
go on as she has and not be sorry 
some day. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been read- 
ing your department for a good many years 
and thoroughly enjoy it. 

Although I have never written to you 
before, I hope you will print this letter, 
as I think it vill help Toledo. 

Listen, Toledo, you are only a child, but 
so was I when I learned my lesson. You 
are only making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. The fact that your husband is kind 
and jokes with you shows he loves you. 
Otherwise, he would be kind to, and joke 
with, somebody else. I know, for I had 
just such a problem to face. 

I was married when I was seventeen, 
and as a sweetheart my husband was 
everything a girl could wish for. I loved 
him madly. 

For a while I think I lived in a dream, 
just loving and petting; but after a while 
I began to notice that I was doing most 
of the petting. One time I noticed my 
husband even looked annoyed. 

Well, I was as hurt as only a very young 
girl can be. 

Of course, I howled around like a little 
calf, but that didn’t help any. I was sure 
my darling was tired of me. About that 
time a friend of ours left his beautiful 
wife for his secretary. At first I was 
shocked, and then I began to be scared. 
What if that had happened to me? I just 
couldn’t see myself going through life with- 
out my husband. I wondered what our 
friend’s secretary had that his wife lacked, 
and at last I figured out the whys of the 
case. So I just made up my mind that my 
husband would never leave me for an “un- 
derstanding” secretary. 

I began to study my husband, as well 
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as myself. I didn’t meet him every night 
with hugs and kisses. I just called a cheery, 
“Hello!” from wherever I happened to be, 
and let him look for me. All men like to 
look for things. I met his every mood 
with one to match. If he was tired, I just 
made him comfy and left him alone, and 
if he was full of pep, so was I, and I 
laughed with him. I kept myself attractive, 
as well as our home, and cultivated a good 
disposition. Oh, yes, it was hard; but I 


- kept right at it, and after a while it was 


easier. 

I took up cooking, one thing that every 
bride can stand, because, after all, a man 
loves good food as well as a good-looking 
wife. Above all, I didn’t smother my hus- 
band with affection. Oh, you bet I met 
him halfway always; but men like to take 
the initiative. 

At first, I think, he was puzzled, then 
relieved, and ly he was absolutely 
happy. 

Then I had a baby, and six years later 
another, and now there is another coming 
soon, and I am happy. I’m thirty now, 
and how happy the years have been! 

mly a few nights ago I overheard a 
friend talking to my husband, and he said: 
“George, you have a wonderful wife. She’s 
so understanding.” And George answered: 
“She’s all of that. She’s perfect. A wife 
and mother, and yet she’s still my sweet- 
heart.” 

Oh, boy! I could have yelled with glee. 
So, Toledo, if you love your husband 
enough, you can do it. Think of all the 
happy years ahead of you, if you win. It 
may be hard, but it will be worth it. Stop 
smothering him; don’t always meet him 
with kisses. Be mysterious, interesting. 
Learn to cook well. Let him court you as 
before marriage. Flirt with him a little. 

Toledo, you have to be a pal, too. You 
have to be many things rolled into one 
after marriage to be happily married. It 
isn’t easy, but it can be done. I did it, 
and I’m not a wizard. 

This may be a pretty long letter, dear 
Mrs. Brown, but I just hate to see some 
young girl start out wrong when she lacks 
only a little understanding. Or is it much 
understanding? I hope Toledo will some 
day be as happy as I am. JEAN. 


So do I, dear, and I hope many 
other readers of our column will take 
your little talk to heart, for you 
surely have made some very sensible 
observations. 
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A man, or a woman, can be 
smothered with too much loving. 
There’s time and desire “for all 
things. Companionship founded on 
equality of tastes, on mutual respect 
for intellectual development, is the 
essential feature of a happy mar- 
riage. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: What is the mat- 
ter with the modern young men? Or does 
the fault lie partly with the girls? Why 
is it that men try to get everything they 
can, or, rather, go as far as they will be 
permitted? Really, Mrs. Brown, these and 
many other questions are giving me and 
my girl friends gray hair. 

More than a year ago I broke my en- 
gagement to a very niee young man. My 
reason for that was because I thought nine- 
teen too young, though I think, if I had 
really loved Jack as he loved me, I would 
have married him. However, I sent him 
away. I think that was the kindest thing 
I could have done under the circumstances. 
Jack is now happily engaged, though be- 
fore he became engaged to this girl, three 
weeks ago, he called me and asked me 
whether I had changed my mind yet. I 
said I had not. 

When Jack left me I beeame morose, 
and then I really knew how much I missed 
him and how much his friendship had 
meant to me. However, my old boy 
friends soon came back to me after they 
found qut that I was no longer engaged. 
Yet I wasn’t content. There was some- 
thing missing, something lacking, and I 
was almost driven to call Jack and tell him 
I was sorry. Then I met Bob. 

Immediately I forgot about Jack, Just 
as I had been blue and discontented be- 
fore, I suddenly became gay and happy, 
and the past eight months have really been 
the happiest of my life, because I] have 
Bob. Bob is twenty-six, and I don’t have 
to think that he’s the man I have been 
looking for; I already know. However, 
there is a cloud, and I wonder whether you 
can help me chase it away. 

Here is what troubles me: Bob and I 
have seen each other twice a week since 
we met. He also sees another girl twice a 
week. He told me about her after I had 
known him a month. Perhaps I should 
have parted with him then, but I couldn’t, 
for I liked him too well. He has gone 
with this other girl for almost a year now. 
I like Bob a great deal—more than I should 
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—and I want him for myself. I can’t help 
feeling jealous of her. I am that way. It 
preys on my mind because I have to share 
Bob with another girl when I want him 
for myself. And she is divorced, too. Bob 
told me that a month ago. 

Another thing: Bob is very passionate 
and can’t conceal his feelings at all. He 
hasn’t asked me to prove my love, for, 
even if he did, I think he knows what my 
answer would be. But he does try to get 
all he can. I’ve pleaded with him, scolded 
him, even deprived him of seeing me, and 
still I’ve failed. He won’t stay away, be- 
cause he said that he hkes me too much. 
Don’t you think, Mrs. Brown, that if he 
really liked me so much, he wouldn’t act 
this way? Ive always been good, and 
I’ve never done anything I am ashamed of. 
But how can I go on being good with 
Bob pestering me all the time? I’ve asked 
him repeatedly why he acts like that, and 
the only excuse he can give is because he’s 
weak. Doesn’t he realize that it is pos- 
sible for me to get weak, too? 

I don’t think I was ever so hurt in my 
life as I was a few days ago. I asked Bob 
if he treated Ethel like that. He told me 
that she never resisted him as I do, I 
believed him, for he has never lied to me. 
Once he said: “I don’t want to talk about 
her. I’m saving her for a rainy day.” It 
is needless to say that I was up all night 
wondering what he meant, and if he means 
what I think he does, what is to become 
of me? I can’t imagine life without him, 
for I’ve become dependent upon his friend- 
ship. My opinion is that Bob is serious 
with her, and by “rainy day” he means 
when they will be married. 

I hope you don’t mind my troubling 
you, but there isn’t any one else to whom 
I could go. Mother wouldn’t understand, 
and she thinks there’s no one like Bob. 
My friends may not believe me, because 
they, too, think he is so nice. 

Should I break up with him before this 
goes any further? It will be hard to do it, 
but I'd rather part now than do something 
I would regret later on. Others think well 
of him, but that is because they don’t 
know him as well as I do. I like every- 
thing about him, but when he has one of 
his weak moments I want to be a thou- 
sand miles away from him. CEcELIA. 


Instead of breaking up your 
friendship with Bob, why not go out 
with other boys? Give him one 
night a week to call on you, and the 
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other free evenings go out with your 
other boy friends. This will prob- 
ably make him jealous and he will 
object. But, if he does, you can say 
you two are not engaged and that 
you are free to see whom you please. 
If you were engaged, you might add, 
it would be “different.” If he 
doesn’t take this hint and make him- 
self clear one way or another as to 
just what his intentions are, then, 
perhaps, you had better drop him 
for a time at least, provided you are 
sure that he means to marry the 
other girl. You may be wrong, you 
know. 

As to why men try to go as far 
as they can, most men are very self- 
ish. An upright young man wouldn’t 
try to take advantage of a girl’s 
feelings for him or give the excuse 
that he is weak just to cover his 
own selfishness. I don’t think he 
really thinks so much of you, my 
dear, if he doesn’t know how to treat 
a girl who is true blue. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have read your 
advice for a long time, and I think the ad- 
vice you give folks is very sensible. Now 
I am coming to you, too. 

I am nineteen years old, and have been 
going steady with a girl for nearly two 
years. We see each other about three 
times a week, and sometimes she asks me 
to come over more often. There are days 
when I have to work overtime, and she 
gets mad and tells me not to come to see 
her again if I can’t come when she wants 
me to. She says she loves me, and I know 
T love her. She is the first girl I ever went 
out with. She is very jealous, and if she 
sees me talking to any other girl she gets 
mad right away, and [ can’t get near her. 
That lasts about two weeks. 

Whenever I am two minutes late she 
gets mad, and if we are out and I talk to 
some of the boys I know, she walks away 
from me. Ever since we have kept com- 
pany steady we have a serious quarrel 
every week. Sometimes she tells me not to 
kiss her, and five minutes later she wants 
to know why I don’t. 

drive a truck, and whenever I have 
to go out of town she also is annoyed. 
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There are many other things I could tell 
you, Mrs. Brown, but this is my main trou- 
ble. Do you think she really loves me? 
Every time we have a fuss it makes me 
feel badly, but I think I love her. Steve. 


Since she is your first girl, Steve, 
you really have no idea that friend- 
ship between a girl and a young man 
can be a very happy, beautiful, and 
peaceful affair. I don’t think you 
really love her, my boy, and I doubt 
if she loves you. If she did she 
would try to make you happy and 
not miserable. 

This may not appeal to you, but 
I think if you were to see her on the 
average of one night a week, and 
go out with other girls whether she 
likes it or not, you would soon see 
the difference in friendship. You 
are much too young to be tied down 
to one gitl. Be friends with other 
girls, and don’t let yourself be bossed 
as to who your boy friends should 
be and whether or not you should 
associate with them. 

This girl is leading you around by 
the nose, so to s , and seems to 
be getting away with it. So wake 
up, Steve; show her you’re a man 
and that you have a say about your 
own life and friends. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a young girl 
not quite eighteen, and I’d give anything 
to have an understanding and sympathetic 
mother. I can’t remember ever kissing her 
or any show of affection between us. Since 
I was twelve years old I have been home 
almost every evening alone. My mother 
always goes out to play cards and never 
comes in until midnight or later. Dad and 
mother never go out together. He’s out 
all the time, too. He’s just another hem 
pecked husband, and my mother is boss. 

What I’ve seen of married life makes 
me feel I never want to get married. I 
graduated from grammar school, that’s all. 
My mother didn’t want me to go to high 
school. I went to business college, but I 
hated it; I wouldn’t take work in an office. 
When I was sixteen I started work with the 
telephone company. 

My folks aren’t poor or anything, just 
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misers. They own two houses. My mother 
won’t let me pay room and board; she 
thinks that would be awful. Every time 
I mention it we have a row. She makes 
me give her fifteen dollars a week. I don’t 
make more than seventeen or eighteen a 
week. The rest of the money is supposed 
to be my spending money for carfare, 
lunch, and movies. 

She brought my sister up the same way. 
She’s seven years my senior. She wouldn't 
stand for it, and left home. She is mar- 
ried now and has two of the cutest young- 
sters. 

My mother won’t let me have any 
friends. If I bring any one home, she 
bawls me out. I don’t mind about not 
having any boy friends, but when it comes 
to her choosing my girl friends, that’s going 
too far. : 

T don’t care to go out with boys. The 
ones I’ve been out with tried to get fresh. 
I’m considered quite good-looking, but the 
boys all think I’m tough. I go with them 
once, they get fresh and find out what kind 
of a girl I am, and then they never come 
around again, for which I’m thankful. 

I’m not trying to say that I’m a man 
hater. I'd like to go out with a nice 
young man, but I’ve never met that kind 
and perhaps never will. E 

My troubles at home are getting worse 
all the time. I’ve been trying to decide 
if I should leave home like my sister did. 
Tm sure I’d be able to make my own liv- 
ing. My sister got along nicely away from 
home. But still I hate to go on account 
of my dad. If I left for a while my mother 
may come around to my way of seeing 
things. 

1 hope you'll pardon my long letter. I'l 
be waiting for your advice before I leave 
or do anything rash. Depressep. 


Whatever you decide to do, 
honey, don’t leave before you have a 
frank talk with your mother and 
father. Tell them how you feel 
about things, and that if they don’t 
decide to treat you like a human 
being who haz a right to a home 
and some freedom, you will consider 
striking out for yourself. But be 
sure that you can get along on what 
you earn, before you léave, if they 
cannot see things your way. 

A girl of your age, since you are 
working and bringing home a sal- 
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ary, is entitled to some freedom, and 
friends of her own picking if they 
are all right. It is unfair of your 
mother to take all your earnings 
away. I think if you gave her about 
eight dollars a week, that would be 
a fair-enough amount to pay your 
board. Of course, if she buys your 
clothes and other little things, six 
dollars or so is enough for lunches 
and car fare. 

Of course you have a right to 
bring your girl friends to your home. 
It is most difficult to figure out just 
why some mothers object to that. 
Weren’t they young themselves once 
and found great consolation in 
bringing their girl friends home? 
Talk it over, dear, and see what a 
little reasoning brings. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: After thinking it 
over, I am finally going to ask you for 
some advice. To make things more clear, 
T will start from the beginning. 

I was forced into an early marriage at 
the age of sixteen, because my stepmother 
was so mean to me that I wanted to die. 
When we were first married, my husband 
said we would live with his people for two 
months, until we had a little more money 
together. I didn’t mind it for such a short 
time, but now we’ve been married six years 
and are still with his folks. 

T can’t tell you what I’ve been through 
these six years, but it certainly was far 
from anything I had expected marriage to 
be. I had no privacy, and to forget my 
misery I went to work. I’ve been work- 
ing all these years, and had to hand over 
all the money to my husband. Whenever 
I needed some new clothes I had to ery 
and beg first. One day I found a job with 
more money, so I put that extra money 
on the side and said nothing about it. 

Dear Mrs. Brown, my husband isn’t a 
man who likes to work, although he is a 
husky man and healthy. He has stayed 
out late nights as long as we’ve been mar- 
ried, and he never has taken me anywhere. 
He doesn’t like children, and we’ve never 
had any, and I’m thankful for that, be- 
cause it would have made everything so 
much harder, and he isn’t the kind who 
could take care of a family. I can’t men- 
tion a home to him; he gets mad and 
strikes me. I can never have any friends. 
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Not long ago I discovered that he was a 
married man when he married me. His 
wife had left him because she was unhappy 
with him and couldn’t get along with his 
people. Once he said to me that I can do 
as his first wife did if I don’t like the way 
things are. He’s bluffed me all these 


years. 

Now I want to get away from it all. I 
want a home and friends, children, and a 
man who will be different. Do you think 
I have a chance? My own folks won’t 
have anything to do with my troubles. 

Diseustep Wire. 


By all means get away and live 
your own life. He has nothing on 
you, as you have never been married 
to him. It’s a wonder he got away 
with it for such a long time. 

Of course it isn’t too late to get 
some happiness out of life, dear. 
You have a chance to make your 
existence a far better one than it 
has been so far. You have a job; 
pack your clothes and get out. Get 
a furnished room and board with 
some nice family. After a time you 
can have a better place and perhaps 
your own furniture. 

In time, you will meet some man 
who will really appreciate you and 
make you happy. So don’t despair. 
Tt’s a good thing you found out this 
husband of yours before you’ve 
spent many more miserable years 
with him. We’ve got to fight for 
our happiness, and if we don’t, it 
will pass us by. So get a grip on 
yourself, refuse to have anything 
more to do with him, and start all 
over again. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a girl twenty 
years old, and I am engaged to a boy five 
years my senior. We have been engaged 
for about four months. The girls gave me 
a shower, and I thought I’d be married 
this coon September; but I guess all that 
is off. 

Recently, on a Sunday, my boy friend 
was supposed to come to my home at three 
o'clock. I waited around, and he never 
showed up until four thirty, and he brought 
his folks with him. I was sore and wouldn’t 
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speak to him, but my mother made me 
serve refreshments all around, and in the 
evening we made up. 

Last week, because business is so bad, 
he and his brother decided to sell their 
car. When told me about it I said, 
“All right.” It wasn’t my car, even though 
we were engaged. The next time I saw 
him he was very sore. He said the only 
reason he sold the car was because I was 
jealous whenever any one used it. Of 
course, that wasn’t true. 

That same evening we went to see one 
of my girl friends and stayed to play cards. 
While we were playing she said, in a jok- 
ing way, that I would marry any fellow 
so long as he had a little money. I knew 
he was sore, so I pinched her to stop, and 
he saw me. On the way home he asked 
me if I pinched her because I was afraid 
she would say something about me and 
tell things he was not supposed to know. 
He said I was not in love with him and 
that I wanted to marry him just because 
he has a little money. 

Of course, that was all silly. I told my 
girl friend about it, and she called him up 
and told him she had been joking. He 
called up later and asked me if she was 
at my house, and I said she wasn’t. He 
called me a liar and hung up the phone. 

Now, Mrs. Brown, we've quarreled be- 
fore, and he didn’t come or call for a week, 
not until I called him up first. But I sim- 
ply can’t call him up’ again, and I don’t 
know what to do. How can he love me 
and act this way? What shall I do? 

STELLA. 


Sit tight, honey, and wait for re- 
sults. He is silly to take things so 
seriously when there’s nothing in the 
whole affair. Silly and unfair. If he 
acts like this now, can you imagine 
how he would be after you are mar- 
ried? Perhaps it all happened for 
the best, and if he is so quick to 
think ill of you and doesn’t trust 
you, he can’t really love you. Even 
if your heart aches, dear, don’t get 
in touch with him. He will come to 
you and say he was wrong, if he 
cares. 

In the meantime, if he continues 
to sulk, go out with some other boy 
and show him he isn’t the only leaf 
onatree. That may jar him awake, 
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and he’ll come after you pronto. 
But if he does, be sure to tell him 
he’s either got to trust you and be- 
lieve you’re playing fair or keep 
away altogether. If he doesn’t come 
around, let him go. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: After reading To- 
ronto Lupe’s letter and your answer, I’ve 
just got to write. I wonder which of you 
is right and would certainly like to hear 
some opinions of others. 

Mrs. Brown, I am twenty-six years old, 
married, and have three children. But ’'m 
not happy. 

When I was sixteen I met the only man 
1 could ever love. We went together for 
six months when we became engaged. We 
were only engaged one week when his ex- 
cuses for his actions were that he wanted 
to find out the kind of girl I was. He said 
all men did that. But I gave him back 
his ring and told him if he had been going 
with me six months and still did not know 
what kind of girl I was, he would never 
know. 

Some will say I did not love him. But 
I did. My thoughts are still of him every 
day. Foolish, I'll admit; but I cannot help 
it. Don’t think he didn’t plead with me 
to take him back. I refused, as I felt then 
and still do that no man will insult a girl 
if he has any respect for her at all. Am I 
right? It caused me heartache, giving him 
up. But that’s the way I felt then, and I 
still do. 

Toronto Lupe, how you can respect a 
fellow enough to go with him after he has 
insulted you is more than I can see. But 
Tl tell you this much: when the right fel- 
low comes along, I’ll be willing to bet you 
won’t want him to say those things to you. 

WonDeERING. 


Same here, sister. I can’t see how 
any girl can continue to apparently 
love a boy and keep on going around 
with him, once he has insulted her. 
What is this fatal attraction that 
overrules their sense of propriety? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been read- 
ing your column for a long time. Surely 
you must be a gift straight from heaven 
to give us your wonderful advice. I want 
you to help me. I feel that I am doing the 
right thing; but I must be sure, as it means 
so much to me. 

I have been married four years. I 
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haven’t any children. But here is the trou- 

ble: I don’t love my husband, and I do 
love some one else. Before I met my hus- 
band I was engaged to be married to a 
boy I loved dearly. But he was killed in 
an accident. 

I just couldn’t forget him. I was so 
sure I could never love again that I mar- 
ried hoping to make my husband happy, 
as he loved me. I have succeeded so far. 

After we had been married some time, I 
met my husband’s brother. It was love at’ 
first sight for us both. We fought against 
it a long time, but it was no use. We 
knew we had to decide one way or the 
other. 

After talking it over, I decided against 
divorce, and we agreed not to see each 
other again if we could help it. We are 
both very unhappy, but I couldn’t bring 
myself to hurt my husband after he had 
been so good to me. 

T hope the man I love will fall in love 
with some nice girl and forget me. It 
doesn’t seem fair for him to be unhappy, 
too. Am I doing right? Unnaprry. 


Doesn’t your own heart tell you 
that you are doing right? You have 
a duty, the duty of a wife to make 
her husband happy. He loves you, 
married you thinking that you cared 
for him, and now you would not 
want to make him unhappy, break 
his heart, just to make your own 
choice a bit easier? 

Stick it out, Unhappy. Time will 
heal the hurt. Perhaps it was not 
love, just infatuation, between you 
and your husband’s brother. Don’t 
see each other if you can avoid it, 
and I am sure that time will ease 
the ache. If you can throw your- 
self wholeheartedly into the business 
of making your husband happy, you 
cannot help but be a little happy 
yourself, and more as time goes on. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I hope that all 
your readers who scold girls for going with 
married men will read this. 

I am not sticking up for the girls who 
go out with married men, because I, too, 
believe that when a girl knows or finds 
out that her new flame is married she 
should give him the air then and there. 

Mrs. Brown, there are two kinds of girls 
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that go out with married men. I just men- 
tioned one, but how about this one? 

My girl friend was friendly with a sailor. 
She went away on a trip, and it seems he 
had lost her address. Consequently she 
thought he had forgotten all about her, so 
she didn’t write to him either. When he 
read the announcement of her engagement 
he married a girl who was crazy about him. 

My friend later broke her engagement 
and didn’t marry the fellow. And now, 
after three years, they met again, she and 
this sailor. They still love each other, but 
she refuses to go out with him because he 
is married. 

She stays home, pining her heart out, 
much to the despair of her family. What's 
your opinion of this case? 

Sinote Dorts. 


My opinion is that your girl friend 
is taking this more tragically than 
she should. If matters can’t be 
helped now, she should do the next 
best thing, and I don’t mean sit at 
home and pine her heart out. She 
should keep busy, get out and make 
friends. Try to be honestly inter- 
ested in some worthy young man. 

Why did this have to happen?— 
you may ask. Because the workings 
of Fate are strange indeed. And 
how can you tell whether, if they 
had married, everything would have 
been cake and honey? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am coming to 
you for advice as I don’t know what to do. 

I am twenty years old and good-looking. 
I’m terribly worried about my boy friend. 

T lived with him for three years, and 
then we broke up when he became inter- 
ested in another girl. 

He soon lost interest in this girl and 
went away. Then he sent for me, and he 
claims that he still loves me. I love him 
so much that I believe him. He lives with 
his married sister. 

When I came to live with them I found 
another girl living with them. 

I hadn’t been there very long before 
this girl told me that she was expecting a 
baby and that my boy friend is respon- 
sible for it. 
doesn’t love him. 

Not very long after that his sister told 
me the same thing. Now, what am I to 
do—go on or break up with him? 


She also told me that she’ 
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T asked him if he had anything to do 
with any other girl since we separated, and 
he said, “No.” 

He doesn’t want to get married yet. He 
likes his freedom, so he told me. 

I still love him, but how could I be sure 
of him? Please advise me. OTHY. 


My dear child, the kind of love 
your freedom-loving boy friend has 
for you is not love at all, especially 
since he shows no desire to do the 
right thing by any girl. He likes 
his freedom, and he likes being a 
cad. What manner of a man is he? 

Why do you stick to him at all, 
you very foolish child? Why don’t 
you clear out and live your own life, 
since he won't marry you? You 
may think what you feel is love; but 
I think it’s just infatuation, and it’s 
an existence without beauty or 
honor. 

Get out of the mess. You can 
forget him, for I would not advise 
you to marry a man who is so un- 
dependable in his morals and idea 
of fair play. Go away, get a job, 
refuse to ever see him again, and 
start your life all over again until 
some day you meet a real man who 
will offer you marriage and make 
you really happy. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: After reading 1888's 
letter I really could not keep still any 
longer. I am younger than 1888, if that 
is the year of her birth, for mine is 1896. 
I think 1888 is a woman all right, but 
evidently a very narrow-minded one and, 
in all probability, a sour old maid. 

In my estimation, a flapper is a modern 
word referring to a girl in her teens, and 
in no way reflects on her character. Since 
the day of Eve there have been all kinds 
of girls. Naturally, one can still find in 
the different classes of life the good, the 
bad, and also that more common combina- 
tion of both. How foolish to think that 
all pit or flappers, are contaminating, 
have loose morals, and so forth, because of 
a few foolish, vulgar ones of the same sex, 
who probably have the kindest hearts in = 
world, although they live according to 
different code in life than those who have 
been more fortunate! 
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Just because there happens to be one 
bad girl by the name of Mary, that does 
not mean all girls bearing the name of 
Mary are bad, does it? Then how can the 
word flapper hurt a nice young girl, even 
if one of a common, vulgar type is 
called flapper? 

No two people are alike, for life would 
be a terribly monotonous affair if they were, 
and everybedy living has some good qual- 
ities, even though they have plenty of bad 
ones. All of us older folks have had our 
“something rotten in the woodpile” that we 
keep quiet about, so why pick on our 
younger generation? 

I say, God bless them for their clean 
minds and healthy bodies. Their frank- 
ness is refreshing beside the subtle, slurry 
remarks of catty old maids brought up 
on the prunes and prisms of that age when 
“nice people didn’t talk about such things.” 

Flappers have to be what they are to- 
day so that they can stand on their own 
feet and fight their own battles; and with 
their fearlessness behind them they will 
reach heights in the future that the molly- 
coddled, glass-caged young ladies of the 
olden times could never attain. They are 
going to prove that the term “weaker” sex, 
as women have always been referred to, 
does not mean a thing, for men and women 
are equal, and what any decent man or 
boy can do, any woman or girl can do the 
same. 
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Now I will explain why I saw red when 
I read 1888's letter. I happen to be the 
mother of two flappers who are in junior 
high school, and surely I ought to know 
something about flappers, bringing them 
up and knowing their girl friends as I do. 
They are all the flapper age, and I like 
nothing better than an evening when they 
gather at our home. Their talk is re- 
freshing, clean, frank, young; their prob- 
lems are the same as we used to face years 
ago. Only they have this in their favor: 
they are not afraid to ask their mother 
questions about sex or anything else that 
might come up. I always answer my 
daughters frankly and to the best of my 
ability, as I think knowledge is the best 
preparedness I can give them toward with- 
standing the temptations that are so nu- 
merous these days. 1896. 


You're quite right, 1896; all lit- 
tle flappers are not bad, and ever 
since the world began there have 
been good and bad qualities in an 
individual’s make-up. 

Knowledge, to be of any use, 
must circulate. An interesting fact 
to consider is your statement that 
temptations are more numerous 
these days. Are they? How about 
it, folks? 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 


advice. 


Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 


Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 


department, she answers all the others by mail. 


So, lay your problem before her 


with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 
Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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opportunities that are waiting for¥ou. And right and start with me in ynare time if you want to. 
now I offer you an even greater proposition than I Oscar Stuart, of West Virginia, reports $18 profit in 
gave these people. 2% hours’ spare time. Mrs. K. R. Roof, of 8S. Caro- 

lina, with household duties and children to care for, 


Big Profits for Pleasant Work earned $50 the first week in her spare time. This 


shows the tremendous possibilities. 











Iam President of an old-established, million-dollar man- 

ufacturing Company. We distribute high-quality Gro- SEND NO MONEY 

eeries and other Houschold Necessities direct from 

factory to user through Authorized Local Representa- If you want to get groceries at our rock-bottom whole- 

tives. We have thousands of customers in every state. sale prices—and a chance to make $10 to $15 ina day 

Last year our Representatives made nearly two million besides—send me your name at once. Don’t miss this 
dollars!’ Now I invite you. Wonderful opportunity. I will give you full details of 
to share in these big profits. my amazing new plan without cost or obligation. I ll 

FR E E! I'll help you make money give you the big opportunity you’ve long been waiting 

e from the very start. And I for. It may mean hundreds—even thousands of dol- 

will give you Groceries and ars to you. So don’t lose a moment. Mail the 

Ford Tudor Sedan other Household Supplies at coupon NOW! 

This is NOT a contest. I 

offer a brand-new car free 

to producers as an extra 

reward or bonus—in addi- 


savings of nearly one-half! 

Thus you have a wonderful THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
tion to their large cash 
profits. If you already 


chance to make big y 
money and = also 
have a car I will give you 


save big money. 
President and General Manager 
cash instead. Mail coupon 7681 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
for full particulars. 
Sele iceerihceeedioeerlioertioes eerie clientele iota | 


| Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., | 
| 7681 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


















Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts | 

about your new proposition that offers Groceries | 
A at Wholesale and a chance to make $10 to $15 in 

a day besides. Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. ] 

| it 01) oer rere ire nearer aire erica tee tT air Tr | 
| AGMPOSS 6 ei ri le cece eee ee neereeeerewesine 

| 

O8P Go Gbrint or Write Piaimy) | 








These new kind of Lights even LOOK 
entirely different. No wonder every 
installation brings a dozen more sales. 





Lights up entire roadway, including 
ditches at side. Gives perfect illumi- 
nation without shadows or flickering, 





sanishes Glare Shields, Spot Lighis, 
tete, Floods the road with light, 
absolutely cannot. glare. 


No more driving “blind” on a crowded highwar at 
nicht! An astonishing new invention banishes nig! 
wrecks and sm.shups. Ends fear of running ove 
children or animals. Mail coupon quick for the 
manufacturer’s introductory Free Test Offer. 


T LAST! An amazingly 
queer yet simple invention 
lifts the bane and curse of 

night driving from the motori * 
world. Actually like magic t: 3 
altogether new discovery replaces 
the “bulbs” in automobile --ead- 
lights with truly amazing results. 
Road illumination is instantly 
doubled, yet glare is absolutely 
banished. Ordinary objects in the 
road, ruts, animals, obstructions, 
ete., are made clearly \! ble at 
least three times as far. Even cuts 
right through fog, mist; rain and snow. 
Gives you a solid wall of light 3 feet high, 
25 to 30 feet wide. Instead of ordinary 
“direct’’ light, this beam is composed en- 
tirely of double-reflected or ‘‘infused’’ 
light. This new kind of -beam_ pours 
down the highway ahead of you so far that 
you can actually see to go 70 miles an 
hour in safety. At a 40 to 50 mile an 
hour clip, it is positively safer than day- 
light because all the light is on the road 
and you see nothing of your surroundings 
to distract you. 


INEXPENSIVE 
Patent rights in this new lighting imven- 
tion are fully protected. It is not any 


sense a new ‘‘attachment.’’ There is no 


Full-time and spare-time workers, 
New FREE DEMONSTRATION 
Plan with SALES GUARANTEED. 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. Sell in 
bunches to fleet owners. A real 
chance for $8 to $14 very first hour; 
$6,000 to $10,000 a year. Wehner, 
Pa., made $1,125 in 90 days’ spare 
time; Owens, W. Va., made $500 ‘a 
month; Davis of Pa., made $1,400 in 
one week. No limit for distributors. 
Use coupon for full details of money- 
making proposition. It’s red-hot! 
ACT NOW! 


wiring or installation. No. extra up-Keep. 
In. the past, millions of motorists have 
paid from $10 to $25 for so-called <pot- 
lights and driving-lights thit‘at best are 
only mak2-shifts. This new method costs 


only fraction as touch and actually 
doubles road illuminati with your pres- 
ent headlights! (€i° nrough the other 


fellow’s light so y.. can see the road, 
yet absolutely canro “lare in his 2yes. 
No wonder fleet own manufac ners, 
taxi and bur li > _ es, concerns like 
Blue and Gray bu: Line, ‘W. Va., Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, N. J., Columbus, Ohio, 
Five Trucks, etc., are fast turning to this 
discovery as stands d equipment. It’s 
positively needed on ery car in America, 
new or old right this minute. 


Offered On Introductory Test 


Every driver who ever rolled half-blind 
down the highway at night knows exactly 
what such an invention means in added 
speed, nervous energy saved, perhaps fatal 
accidents banished. To prove as quickly as 
possible t* motorists in every section what 
this inve cion will do, the manufacturer 
now me s a liberal FREE TEST OFFER, 
Siiaply :nail_ the coupon for details. No 
obligation. Send it today. 


HACHMEiS51ER-LIND CO. 
Dept. L-200 PITTSBURGH, PA. 





HACHMEISTER-LIND CO. 
Dept. L-200 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Rush details of your Free Test Offer; 
also facts about agent’s money-making 
opportunities without obligation. 


